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RECENT OXFORD THEOLOGY. 


Gibhon relates how the Emperor Constantine at the Council of Nice, 
half ridiculing, half rebuking, the mild heresy of the Novatian bishop 
Acesiop, besought him to take a ladder and climb up into heaven by 
himself. Such words from the lips of one who himself received his 
Christianity at the hands of an Arian bishop, and therefore lies 
under the suspicion of heresy, have an irony of their own, but they 
have a further and wider import which the historian recognises when 
he adds the remark that most of the Christian sects by turns have 
borrowed the ladder of Acesios. For, indeed, society being made up- 
of persons, every fresh step in our mental and moral progress must 
be at first the work of some single individual wrestling with the self- 
deception of heart and head which comes of trying to be content 
with standards of belief and practice really obsolete. Mrs. Ward, 
in her book Mohert liJlsmere, lays before us the fancied history 
of one who had to get a ladder and climb up into heaven by 
himself. 

We are all by nature concerned to be at one with the social sur- 
roundings into which we have been born, and it is therefore a 
painful and difficult task to give up traditional and current beliefs. 
This is so even in England, where the substitution of an inspired' 
book for the living voice of an infallible Church has resulted in the 
endless multiplication of sects, and wh^re we are compelled by the 
familiar fact of religious differences to own that truth is many-sided 
but in far-off Eastern countries, where all is strange to one in the 
mind and aspect of the people, except their religious art and emblems, 
and the creeds they recite, there, indeed, one feels a certain isolation,, 
if one has abandoned the distinctive beliefs of Christianity, and is. 
unable to enter unaffectedly into their religious rites and services. 
I have myself experienced such a feeling in the uplands of Asia 
Mijior. when, after a day's hard riding through wild and unfrequented 
wastes^ I have at sunset reached the shelter of a friendly monastery. 
I have then even regretted that I could not believe as they believed, 
in those touching and consolatory legends of Christ and the Saints 
which I heard them celebrate with hymn and "prayer. For here 
wa^lost a bond and source of intimate communion •between myself 
and these poor Eastern Christians, who, in spite of petsecutibn, have 
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for centuries clung to those venerable beliefs which our Western 
culture is on the point of renouncing. 

In this century, a marked change lias come over the spirit and 
methods of religious controversy. A hundred years ago Tom Paine 
was attacking and Paley was defending Christen orthodoxy ; to-day 
it is men like Professor Huxley, Matthew AVnoldJ Thomas Hill Green, 
Hr. Martiueau, who are ranged on one side, while on the other side we 
have such men as Dr. Liddon. It is nob usual at the present day 
to impugn the good faith of your opponent, still less to assail his 
private morality, and only the most uneducated of Secularists believe 
that Christianity was, in its origin, a systematic fraud, and that it is 
upheld by selfish impostors who would won for themselves, by inculcating 
superstitious fears and hopes, a hold over the souls of the uneducated. 
^J'his was what the late Mark Pattison called the Old Bailey sty hi of 
controversy ; and there was much in the temper of the orthodox 
parties of an earlier age to excuse it. Now the integrity of religious 
doubt is so generally recognised among orthodox divines, that wo are 
'Cjuite shocked when we meet with an excejition to the rule. I can 
remember that in 1881 the Bampton Lecturer sent a shudder 
“through his University audiemee when he declared that unbelief is 
sin and always implies the antecedent presence of moral evil in the 
unbeliever. 

Two types of Christianity have always existed together, and stand 
to-day in clearer opposition than ever before. The one implies a 
^belief in certain events having^ taken place on the surface of our 
globe, events of such far-reaching significance, that their importance 
is not limited to ourselves, but extends to the inhabitants, supposing 
there be any, of other worlds besides our own. If we take any ortho- 
dox creed, we find our assent is asked to many judgments the same 
in kind with this : that “ Shakespeare was born and died at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and wrote the play of Caesar'' Of such 

Jiistorical propositions the Apostles and Nicene Creeds contain a 
number, while the much-abused Athanasian Creed contains, so far as 
I know, but three, the rest of it being made up of metaphysical pro- 
positions, which are at least independent of liistory for their verifica- 
tion or refutation. Lastly, in the Bible, which all orthodox people 
affirm to be throughout an inspired book, we find a thousand events 
rehated of the strangest kind, and we are asked in the name of 
religion to believe that they occurred ; though, if we find similar 
events recorded in the sacred books of the Buddhists or Moh^im- 
medans, we summarily reject them, and orthodox Christians' are not 
behindhand in assailing them with ridicule. It is hard to stand 
alone, and many who have an overdose of reason in their composi- 
tion must deplore that they cannot be faithful members of a vast out- 
ward unity likd the English or Roman Church. If one could but 
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• stifle those obstinate questions, Did this dctiially occur ? Is it 
true ? what a blessed asylum in sin and sorrow, what organised guid- 
ance of one’s efforts of thought and practice, often now half palsied 
by desultoriness and disconnection with any great fellowship, what 
refuge from individualism in a thousand distressing moods could one 
not find in one or the other of these communions I How much 
strength is added to him who feels that he is no unprotected pawn 
in the game of life, but a marshalled unit in the progress of a church 
divinely ordained, ushered into the world with miracles, and guard- 
ing throughout the ages, by an unbroken line of apostles, 
bishops, and martyrs, the sacred mysteries revealed by its divine 
founder. 

It is not strange then that many feel that they cannot walk alone, 
and refuse to break upon speculative grounds with churches which 
have so glorious and imposing a record. Such an one might apply 
to the church Plato’s apologue : “ Thus far we have spoken the truth 
of her as she appears at present, but we must remember also that we 
have seen her only in a condition which may be compared to that of 
the sea-god, Glaucus, whose original image can hardly be discerned, 
because his natural members are broken off* and crushed, and in 
many ways damaged by the waves, and incrustations have grown over 
them of seaweed and shells and stones, so that he is liker to some sea 
monster than to his natural form.” 

Most of the text-books of religioh placed in the hands of boys 
and girls in our schools are, as much for what they say as for what 
they leave unsaid, calculated to give the learner a false and improper 
conception of the divine nature, and of the mysteries which surround 
our existence. If any one doubts this, let him open for example Dr. 
Maclear’s widely used class book of Old Testament history, and read 
his account of Elisha s massacre of the innocent children of Bethel. 
Would it not bo better frankly to teach the young that prophets in 
that age were, like their contemporaries, savage and vindictive than 
to gloze about it as does Dr. Maclear, when he turns “ the little 
children ” of the original into ‘‘ the youths of the place,” and [is it 
in irony ?J nicknames the prophet who cursed the little ones in the 
.name of Jehovah, the gentle successor of the terrible Elijah.” In 
a law court a witness is at once discredited if ho makes statements 
which exceed the bounds of probability. Let him declare, for 
instance, that he saw a man walking on the surface of water, and 
nojuage^or jury would give any weight to his evidence, unless 
counsel could give such explanation of it, as reconciled it with 
physical possibilities generally known and recognised. Similarly in 
.general history we do not indeed impugn the Iona fides of a writer 
who relates a miracle, but we make a distinction between the facts of 
feeling and the construction pint on them, and hold that he put a 
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wrong construction on what' he felt, that he was in fact the victim 
of an illusion. 

How then deal with Biblical miracles ? If in every other region 
miracles vanish at the touch of criticism, shall we retain them here ? 
It seems to me that our orthodox divines not only forsake the ordi- 
nary standards of historical criticism as soon as they approach Judaea 
and the miracles of the Bible, but they go further, and actually 
reject them. Thus Dr. Liddon, in his University Sernwiis (Ed. v. 
p. 278) exclaims, “ Woe to you if they (philology, history, geography) 
persuade you to read the book of life as the pagan might read it, as 
you yourselves might read IlerodotiLS or J*laio'' A ring fence of 
credulity is thus drawn round the cradle of Christianity. Such an 
attitude implied in Canon Liddon a profound scepticism, if we mean 
by scepticism distrust of those inferential powers which are as clearly 
destined to be for us the organ of truth as is our mouth the organ 
of nutrition. It betokens also an intellectual confusion. For a 
judment such as Christ raised Lazarus from the dead is of one 
kind ; a precept such as ‘‘ Love your neighbour as yourself/’ is of 
anothelr; and neither can support the other. The former should 
depend for its acceptance on its coherence with all we know of the 
history of the times, and with what, from experience and biological 
science, we know to be possible. The latter — the moral command- 
ment — flows directly from our conscience and to rest it on anything 
but itself, most of all on a doubtful historical statement, can but 
imperil its observance. Every attempt to isolate ecclesiastical from 
general history, and to relax in regard to the Church the rigour of 
the criticism we apply to other institutions, is foredoomed to failure. 
A judgment is believed even as it is understood, because it presents 
points of attachment and identity with the rest of knowledge, and 
to try to affirm it, because its undisturbed acceptance is supposed to 
help morality, is not to believe at all ; and to teach the young that 
so-and-so happened, not because we know it happened, but because it 
is a useful fiction ; this is what in other sphex’es of life and practice 
we call by an ugly name. Yet it is more honest to isolate Christianity, 
and boldly repudiate logic, natural science, and history than to 
repeat in the pupil what you reprobate in the closet. And this, I fear,i&* 
not seldom done by so-called broad church divines. ‘‘ Dean Stanley,” 
Mr. Buskin tells us, ‘‘ used his plausibility to convince his congre- 
gation without convincing himself, or committing himself to any- 
thing in particular.” It is too common to argue that speculative 
and historical untruths may as well be left alone, because, though 
not true in themselves, they contain as much of truth as the vulgar 
can take in. Such a plea for economising the truth to the multi- 
tude wasnev^r salutary ; least of all is it so to-day. In the closing 
years of the last century, Paine had already brought down the arena. 
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• of theological study from the study to the street ; and to-day, not in 
one, but in a thousand centres, at home and abroad, their lecturers 
conduct an organised attack upon the traditional beliefs of Christi- 
anity, In every one of our larger cities the Secularists have their 
halls of science ; and if any one wishes to realise the strength and 
widespread character of their activity, let him buy the Secularist's 
almanac for the current year, and count up the centres of their 
propaganda. Nor does the Secularist body comprise one per cent, of 
those among us who reject supernatural religion. It only comprises 
those who are fanatically opposed to it ; for every one of whom 
there are a thousand artisans to whom a miraculous story has only 
to be repeated in order to be rejected. I say nothing of the richer 
classes, among whom we all know how widespread is the rejection 
of miraculous religion. If we look to France, where alone, so far 
as I know, a religious census is in each decade taken, we lind that 
out of about nine million adult males nearly eight millions had, in 
1881, definitely and formally renounced dogmatic Christianity. Why 
do not our leading apologists frankly say what their position really 
is, what they consider to be the irreducible minimum beyond which 
the process of critical whittling down must i]ot be carried. At 
present, especially in a place like Oxford, we are accustomed to see 
apologists use tlieir historical judgment on certain points, and then 
stop short just when wo would like them to go through with it to 
die end. 'I'hus, one divine teaches us that the Pentateuch is a late 
writing, and yet in our childhood we were taught that it was written 
by Moses. Another divine assures us that Isaiah wrote his prophecies 
after, and not before the event ; a third gives up the Old Testament 
and stickles only for the New ; and yet we learned at our mother’s 
knee that the fall, the prophecies, and much else were an integral 
part of the Christian scheme of atonement. A fourth allows that 
some or all the Gospels are later than St. Pauls Epistles. A fifth — 
Dr. Farrar namely — in his account of the withering of the fig-tree, 
undertakes to divide the inspiration between himself and the 
evangelist. 

dn No. 1 of the Oxford Houhe l\jpers^ a series of tracts in- 
tended to cope with disbelief among the masses, the Rev. E. E. 
Talbot argues that the difficulties which arise about Christianity are 
no reason for not believing it. He contends very properly that no 
true religion is likely to be free from difficulties ; which should, 
therefore, no more be impediments to our accepting it than obscuri- 
ties in a text-book of astronomy or mathematics should deter us 
from believing the record of those sciences. Surely as regards 
miracles this sort of reasoning is somewhat otiose. Who would 
deny that a true religion, like a true metaphysic, is sure to present 
difficulties, espiecially to the run of people ? But show* me the sciences 
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’which offer dffioultieS analogous to those of orthodox Christianity ;• 
show me the astronomy which creates the earth before the sun and 
teaches that the sun paused in its career to secure the victory of a 
maiauding hill tribe; show me the botany, according to which a fig 
tree will wither up at a word ; or a physiology, according to which five 
loaves and two small fishes will feed five thousand hungry people, and 
leave over twelve basketfuls of fragments, or according to which a 
virgin can conceive, and be with child, or a man live within the belly 
of a whale for the space of three days, or the four days dead be 
brought to life. If a belief in all these wonders is an essential 
factor in Mr, Talbot’s Christianity, if they are some of the difficulties 
he contemplates, they do unquestionably constitute a reason for 
rejecting his peculiar form of Christianity. Had we not better put 
aside Mr. Talbot’s special pleading and try to make our own the 
spirit shadowed forth in these noble words of Landor. “I hold 
religion in the light of a medal which has contracted rust from ages. 
This rust seems to have been its preserver for many centuries, but 
after some few more will certainly be its consumer, and leave no 
vestige of effigy or superscription behind : it should be detached 
carefully and patiently, not ignorantly and rudely scoured off.” Mr. 
Talbot and his fellow divines might be even now detaching the rust 
carefully and patiently ; but they are blind to the signs of the times 
and cling to their half culture. It is they who are most to blame 
if the Secularists scour it off rudely and ignorantly, defacing the 
precious effigy beneath. 

Yet after all there is growth. In Oxford, the critical study of 
history and the necessity imposed upon the candidates for honours 
of weighing and testing original documents has begun to make itself 
felt in the sphere of theology and ecclesiastical history. Two books 
which have lately appeared exemplify the contrast between this 
generation and a former one, not very long passed away, which tried 
to drum Bishop Colenso out of the Church for doubting the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. The two books referred to are Bishop 
Temple’s late Bampton Lectures.^ and the volume entitled, Lux Mundi, 
more particularly the Eev. Mr. Charles Gore’s Enmy on Inspiration 
contained therein. It is significant that both of these writers 
resign the Old Testament to the critics. This is what they say 
of it. 

Mr. Gore [page 352 of Lux Mundi ] : “ The Church cannot indst 
upon the historical character of the earliest records of the ancient 
[i.r., Jewish] church in detail, as she can on the historical character 
of the Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles.” “ Within the limits of 
what is substantially historical, there is still room for an admixture 
of what, though marked by a spiritual purpose, is not yet strictly 
historical.” Lower down : There is nothing in the doctrine of 
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inspiration to prevent our recognisihg a 'considerable idealising 
element in the Old Testament.” 

Bishop Temple : — What evidence can be given, that any such 
miracles as are recorded in the Bible have ever been worked ? . . . . 
No such evidence can now be produced on behalf of the miracles in 
the Old Testament. The times are remote : the date and authorship 
of the books not established with certainty, the mixture of poetry 
with history no longer capable of any sure separation into its parts ; 
and if the New Testament did not exist, it would be impossible to 
show such a distinct preponderance of probability as would justify 
us in calling on any to accept the miraculous parts of the narrative 
as historically true.” 

Thus the Bishop of Loudon invokes the New Testament to accredit 
the Old, just as Justin Martyr and other early Christian apologists 
invoked the Old Testament to prove the New. It is a pity that 
the modern bishop does not enumerate the miracles of the Old 
Testament, which being, in his opinion, destitute of evidence, are yet, 
on tlae strength of the New Testament, to be accepted as historically 
true. We can imagine an ancient Greek arguing in similar strain 
that the acceptance of Herodotus involved the historical truth of 
all that is read in the Homeric poems. Bishop Temple assumes that 
the dates and authorship of the various books of the New Testament 
are fully established. This is so with St. Paul’s Epistles, but is it 
so with the Gospels and Acts? To one like myself, ignorant of 
Hebrew, who can, therefore, only judge of the Old Testament narra- 
tives through a version and by the light of a sojourn in the Holy 
Land, the latter wears an unmistakable air of antiquity, nay, often 
of contemporaneousness with the events related. I would as soon 
believe that they are supposititious books as that Plato wrote Homer 
Is the Old Testament, therefore, after all at so great a disadvantage 
with the New in respect of historical evidences ? 

Both these writers, then, take their stand on the New Testament. 
But even here Bishop Temple does not seem quite at ease, “ Christ’s 
miracles of healing,” he says, “ may have been the result of the power 
of mind over body. They may have been under the law of uniformity. 
If so, they would be miracles for purposes of science, yet still miracles 
for purposes of revelation.” The Bishop strains at a gnat, and 
swallows a camel. Why whittle away the supernatural character of 
the 'miracles of healing, when there remain in the background the 
greater miracles of the immaculate conception of Christ, His 
raising^of Lazarus, His resurrection from the dead, and ascension 
into heaven ? 

One other concession we find in Dr. Temple, as in other latter day 
apologists. He inclines, namely, to make the morality of a legend 
a tekt of its truth. Thus the miracles of Gadora and of the withered 
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fig tree perplex Dr. Farrar, because their good moral bearing is not 
obvious ; and yet there is as good evidence for them as for the rest. 
Bishop Temple does not mention instances, but ho admits the prin- 
ciple in these words : ‘*The main evidence of the revelation to us 
consists in its harmony with the voice of the spiritual faculty within 
us ; and the claim which it asserts to have come through teachers 
endowed with supernatural power is so far corroborative evidence as 
it falls in with the essential character of the moral law.” But where 
the historical evidence is uniform in kind and extent, as in the case 
of the Gospels, can we logically pick and choose upon moral grounds 
in which miracles we will believe and in which not ? The strengtli 
of a chain is that of its weakest link, and if we reject one miracle 
on such grounds, we must end by rejecting all. 

Lastly, Mr. Gore’s remarks about the truth of the New Testament 
claim to be noticed. A very significant question is this that he pro- 
pounds in these words : “ What we should make of the New Testa- 
ment, what estimate we should be able to form of the person of Jesus 
Christ, and tlie meaning of His life and work, if it was contained 
simply in some old manuscripts, or unearthed in some way by anti- 
quarians out of the Syrian sands, it is impossible to say.” Does Mr. 
Gore mean that, if we only had the documents and not the existing 
Christian congregations, none of us would in this age be at the pains 
of believing in the Gospel miracles? It seems so, for he says ex- 
pressly (p. 3oS, Ed. X. of Lux Mundi ) : “ It is, we may perhaps*say, 
becoming more and more diflicult to believe in the Bible without 
believing in the Church.” A little before he defines in ‘detail what 
a belief in the Church implies (p. 337) : “ In order to have grounds 
for believing the facts ; in order to be susceptible of their evidence, 
we require an antecedent state of conception and expectation. A 
whole set of presuppositions about God, about the slavery of sin, 
about the reasonableness of redemption, must be present with us. So 
only can the facts presented to us in the Gospel come to us as credible 
things, or as parts of an intelligible universe, correlated elements in 
a rational whole.” Yet who would not yield at once to the moral 
spell of the New Testament, even if he were not a member of a 
Church, and even though the book had only just been rescued from 
the Syrian sands ! What is there in the preconditions of belief 
which Mr. Gore enumerates to induce us to believe in the miracles of 
the New Testament, say in the virginity of the mother of Christ, a 
dogma which has distressed many a true wife and mother as a monkish 
slur cast upon her estate and upon humanity itself? Does not Mr. 
Gore really mean to say — what he learned of the late Prof. G. H. 
Green — that events are credible when they can be taken into our in- 
telligible universe as parts of it, as elements correlated in a rational 
whole \ and this is certainly the test which in universal history and in 
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the sciences we apply to statements of fact ‘before accepting thein* 
Will he not allow that, following such a rule, we have banished the 
miracles to which he, “ in the Church's name, claims assent ” from 
history, from natural science, from everyday life ? Can we consist- 
ently retain them in the Gospels ? Mr. Gore, obediently to this rule, 
abandons the Old Testament narratives, but for two curious and subtle 
reasons he warns off’ the critics with their canons of evidence from 
the New Testament. '‘There is,*’ he says, “ a considerable idealising 
element in the Old Testament,” but he continues : “ The reason is of 
course obvious enough why, what can be admitted in the Old Testa- 
ment, could not, without results disastrous to the Churches creed, be 

admitted in the New It is because the Old Testament is the 

record of how God produced a need or anticipation, or ideal, while 
the New Testament records how in fact he satisfied it. The absolute 
coincidence of idea and fact is vital in the realisation, not in the 
preparation for it. 

This is like an argument used by a counsel in the year 1727 to 
induce the Court of Kings Bench to decide that University College 
in Oxford was a royal foundation. “ King Alfred,” he argued, 

“ must be confirmed the founder, for the sake of religion itself, which 
would receive a greater scandal by a determination on the other side, 
than it had by all the Atheists, Deists, and Apostates, from Julian 
down to Collins ; that a succession of clergymen for so many years 
should return thanks for an idol, or mere nothing, in ridicule and 
banter of God and religion must not be suffered in a court of justice.” 
A pious legend is not to be dethroned, because generations of clergy- 
men have believed it, and thanked God for it as a fact. Mr. Gore’s 
reasoning is parallel. Because the Church’s creeds in some degree 
rest upon myths, these are to be bolstered up whether true or not. 
The other reason why Mr. Gore cannot “ put himself at the mercy 
of Truth,” in regard to the New Testament is ingenious but empty. 

“ In the Old Testament,” he says, “ we have the record of how God 
engendered a need, in the New of how he fulfilled it.” Therefore 
we may criticise the one, but not the other ; for “ the absolute coin- 
cidence of idea and fact is vital in the realisation, not in the prepara- 
tion for it.” Mr. Gore confuses different things. It is indeed vital 
that a well devised scheme should be accurately rendered into fact in 
all its details. In building a house, for example, we must carry out the 
architect’s plans in their integrity, and not leave out the staircase or 
the front door. But this argument would only lay a necessity upon 
God to thoroughly satisfy a hope, ideal or need, which he had 
engendered in humanity. It cannot prove that every tale in the New 
Testament is true. Brush away these tales along with the fanciful 
grounds upon which Mr. Gore makes believe to ^himself thart he 
believes in them, and we are at last on the way to a genuine appre- 
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tension of, and faith in Him who appeals to ns in words such as 
never poet of old or sophist spake : ‘‘ Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burthen is light.” 

P. 0. CONYBEARE. 



THE IMPOLICY OF STRIKES. 


At a moment when the air is thick with the strife of opposing 
industrial interests, when there are wars and rumours of wars, 
and not only no signs of suspension of hostilities, but every 
probability of the situation becoming daily more menacing and 
strained, it may be worth while to make some attempt to induce 
working men to ask themselves individually and collectively, “ What 
real benefit have we secured through the action of strikes ; and is 
not our progress rather retarded than advanced thereby ? ’* 

Now, at the imminent risk of exposing myself to the abuse of a 
party which for the hour is extremely popular, I shall endeavour 
in the course of this paper to prove, that so far from strikes having 
bettered the condition of the working classes their influence has 
been inimical to real progress. To employ the argument of force, 
however necessary it may have been in comparatively dark ages, is, 
under existing conditions, to employ an exti’ernely clumsy and 
ineffective means towards securing any given end : it is, in fact, a 
movement in a backward direction, and the adoption of this argument 
— as exemplified in strikes — by the leaders of the labour party 
has without doubt prevented their adherents from reaching the 
standard of intelligence and prosperity to which they might other- 
wise have attained ; for the fact of the working classes being 
continually exposed to disturbing influences has rendered their 
condition precarious and unsettled, and neither of these qualities is 
conducive to prosperity. 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons why strikes, as a means adopted 
for improving the position of these classes, have so seldom been 
successful is, that they have never been directed towards improve- 
ment in any branch of labour. Of course it is not to be expected 
that workmen would voluntarily institute a strike because they were 
not satisfied with the quality of the work which they or their 
fellow- workers were turning out, but the objection might be implied, 
as, for ^instance, they might say, “ Our present rate of wages will 
neither permit us to do justice to ourselves nor our masters ; ” and 
although this might be taken as an implication that the men were 
not doing their best, it would be an intimation that encouragement 
would give an impetus to their labours. It may Se objected that 
this is an immoral argument, inasmuch as it admits of standards of 
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excellence of productioli accolrding to payment, and it should be a 
matter of conscience with workmen to produce their best under the 
most adverse conditions : and whilst I admit the justice of the 
impeachment, and also declare that no one more than myself is 
impressed with the conviction that the individual who is doing less 
than his best is inflicting an injury both on himself and society, I 
must nevertheless express the opinion that in dealing with such a 
question as this, we must deal with things as they are, and not as 
we should like them to be ; in short, we must look at the real, and 
not at the ideal. If improvement can be effected it is not worldly 
wise to be too squeamish as to the means adopted. 

It is essential that wf^ should make haste slowly in this matter ; 
we must not begin by endeavouring to make the world ideally 
moral, our primary efforts should be directed towards rendering it 
less immoral. Much mischief is done and good entirely nullified by 
the insane practices of would-be social reformers refusing to admit 
that improvement can be effected by any means but their favourite 
formula, which may, indeed, be good enough in its way, yet may 
exhibit the fatal defect of being both impracticable and inapplicable 
under certain conditions. The true reformer will be content to use 
any means (short of absolutely immoral ones) to secure improvement, 
and will even tolerate those which differ widely from such as ho 
himself would have adopted, providing he finds them efficacious. 

Now, trades unions (by which bodies strikes are instituted and 
organised) which demand association only with what they are pleased 
to specify as skilled labour,” the criterion of which is membershij) 
of their various unions, neither created that nor the demand for it. 
These bodies are not, nor do they attempt to constitute themselves, 
critics or experts in the trades to which they apply. If trades 
unionism was directed towards attaining perfection in handicrafls 
they would be deserving of every possible encouragement and support, 
but experience proves that their only objects are to raise the standard 
of wages and shorten the hours of labour. I do not mean to say 
that these objects are in any way objectionable, providing they can be 
honourably and successfully maintained ; but I do say that in the 
majority of instances they can be neither. With regard to the 
first-mentioned object, viz., raising the wage standard, I submit that 
agitators have not been substantially successful in securing it, because 
the rise in wages in particular trades which is attributed to the 
action of strikes, is in reality brought about by natural and inde- 
pendent causes ; and when such has not been the case, when they 
have been rushed up ” by artificial means, the price paid for indul- 
gence in the luxury of a merely nominal success will, upon impartial 
calculation, be found to exceed the addition to the wages. In homely 
language, the workman will be found to have paid a fancy price for 
his whistle. 
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When the object of a strike is for shorter •hours it is in the main 
a distinct! ve rather than a different claim to that for higher vfrages ; 
yet, under certain circumstances, it may present considerable differ- 
ences, and such as may seem to render it justifiable ; but I hope 
to prove that it is unnecessary for the labourer to expose himself to 
the inconveniences which such a method of enforcing a probably 
just claim entails. For instance, few will deny that railway ser- 
vants, tramcar men, and ’bus-men are ov'er worked and underpaid ; 
but if public opinion were once to be directed in full force against 
the companies which employ them, their hardships would certainly 
be materially lessened. I believe that the importance of public 
opinion in bringing individuals and bodies to a lively sense of their 
duty is considerably under-estimated, and I am of opinion that in 
many, if not in all instances of under-payment, whether by means of 
too scanty wages or too long hours of labour, the application of 
this moral force would bring employers, directors, and shareholders 
to perceive the necessity of administering justice and humanity to* 
their servants. But it might be objected that the publication of their 
grievances on the part of workpeople would in itself constitute some- 
thing approaching a strike, or at least that it would not be conducive to 
friendly relations between employers and employed ; but the first of 
these objections may be met in many ways not necessary to enter into 
here, and the last there is no ground for, as there can be no 
friendship between parties, one of which is an aggressor, and the 
< her a victim to aggression. 

When, liowever, it is sought by any means to limit the operations 
of male adult labour, and even to make that limitation binding by 
the force of an Act of Parliament, I submit that it is a gross inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject. We know that individual 
workmen are generally ready to work overtime, and that such 
extension of the hours of labour are frequently necessary, therefore, 
I cannot think that any Government would ever be persuaded to 
impose such a restriction upon labour, because it would probably bo 
aware that such a sumptuary law would surely be evaded. To limit 
the working day to eight hours, or less, may in time come to be 
perfectly practicable, and thus a just claim to put forward ; and 
where such a limitation can at present be conveniently practised it 
may be justifiable to impose it, but it cannot be regarded as a just 
or politic demand, when made in the face of conditions which are 
urifavourable to its maintenance. 

In dealing with the question of impesing conditions by force, I 
should like to point out to working men how dangerous a precedenc 
they are establishing when they sanction or lend themselves to such 
a method of enforcing their claims ; for n:)t only irmst force be met 
with a similar argument, which involves their exposure to a power 
whose capacity it is imf ossible for them to estimate, since they must 
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necessarily be in ignorance of the precise iSghting strength of the 
enemy ; but in yielding themselves bound hand and foot to bodies 
whose notions of policy are so elementary and so unscientific as to 
lead them to suppose that the employment of force is the best means 
of gainir4g their ends, they are giving themselves over to utter folly. 
Moreover, when working men encourage the substitution of masters 
by allowing irresponsible members of trades unions to supersede the 
authority of those who have a right to command, do they, I ask, ever 
pause to reflect that they may have to submit to tyrants whom they 
themselves have invested with power ? It is proverbially difiicult 
to make a good master out of a servant, but when that servant has 
incited his fellow- servants to rebellion, how doubly difficult must be 
the transformation ? The acquisition of the power to exercise 
necessary authority and command in a manner devoid of offence, or 
of exciting a spirit of resistance to it, is rather an inheritance than 
a natural gift. Men will submit to authority when it is exercised 
by a superior; but however ready and Willing they may profess 
themselves to be to yield to their social equals, under stress of 
excitement, they will surely come to find the submission galling when 
the heat of the moment has subsided ; because irresponsible authority 
invariably ends in being arbitrarily exercised. That it should be so 
is hardly a matter for surprise, for, as a rule, any suddenly acquired 
possession is incontinently and unduly displayed, and history repeats 
itself continually to the effect that power of all suddenly acquired 
possessions is the most liable to abuse. 

I do not deny that many of the men who have of late taken the 
lead in industrial questions, are men of intelligence and capacity ; 
but these qualities of themselves do not constitute the power to 
lead or govern ; thev have had no personal experience in the art, 
and they have all the habits of command to learn, and they 
must of necessity teach themselves. Now, it has wisely been ob- 
served that he who teaches himself has a bad master, since he is 
necessarily an untaught one; and although a very respectable 
degree of efficiency may be attained by the pupil, the defects of the 
teacher are nearly always apparent. I sincerely hope that iny work- 
ing-class readers will profit by the foregoing and reserve to them- 
selves some independence of thought and action ; and also that they 
will take care to remember that employers are only human, and are 
hardly likely to regard with friendly or considerate feelings the men 
who treat them as persons unworthy of trust or confidence. 

Another matter which it is necessary to impress upon working 
men is, that the attitude of antagonism which they almost invariably 
adopt towards capital is as foolish as it is unjustifiable. The pos* 
session of capital by the capitalist, or in a limited degree by the work- 
ing man, is often' regarded as an unlawful possession in the one case, 
and in the other, one which argues want of loyalty to his order, as 
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betokening in some sort a desire to take advantage of liis fellow* 
workers and to prove himself their superior, l^otllUlg can be more 
prejudicial to working-class interests than the entertainment of this 
erroneous idea ; for their wisest policy is to strengthen their own 
hands with such little capital as they can accumulate as a reserve 
force, and, above all, to convert the capital of others to their own 
uses ; in other words, to turn the living capital of their labour into 
the dead capital which represents money ; with which in turn it 
should be their object to better their position either by investment, 
or by joining in some co-operative enterprise. Let a working man 
once become the possessor of capital, however limited, and it is 
astonishing to find how quickly he will acquire the instincts which 
belong to it, and the desire to add to his store. 

But capital must prove itself worthy of the confidence of labour, 
and the onus of proving itself worthy of confidence and co-operation 
of interests lies rather on the former than the latter ; because it is 
the prerogative of capital to extend an invitation to labour, and, as 
the host which enfer tains it, its attitude should be that of hospitality 
and encouragement. J ust as it is incumbent upon a clever and kindly 
host to put his guests on good terms with themselves, and so with 
him, so is it incumbent upon capital to encourage labour to show at 
its best, in order to promote mutual satisfaction and to bind and con- 
solidate mutual interests. 

I would not for one moment have it inferred that because I have 
endeavoured to prove that strikes aggravate rather than mitigate 
the evils which they profess to cure, I would in any degree excuse 
capital in taking the smallest advantage of labour, for I hold that 
it is the paramount duty of the former to hold out to the latter 
inducements of a really practical (but not philanthropic) kind. In 
fjpite of what I inay call the moral argument, which I have else- 
where alluded to — that under any circumstances a man should give 
of his best, taking human nature as it is, it cannot be expected that 
a man will put out all his force without hope of deriving some sub- 
stantial benefit, for it must be remembered that a working-man in 
giving his labour is giving hu capital, and that he, no more than 
the monied capitalist, can be expected to part with his possession 
without some hope of reward beyond the mere bread by which he 
lives from day to day, and if circumstances compel him to yield 
some portion of it without such a prospect, the better part will b^ 
lost to the world. It is therefore the duty of the capitalist to 
sufficientiy and proportionately award to labour its share of profits 
in the mutual employment of forces which are expended for their 
mutual benefit. 

In spite of the fact that the profit-sharing system is sneered ati, 
or condemned by many, I .am persuaded that som^ form of 
system will ultimately adopted in settling the disputed qaestioxm 
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betweea capital and lajbour, as the best means of securing to labour 
its natural demand of sighting some prospect beyond that which is 
afforded by a fixed and arbitrary scale of wages. Such a — necessarily 
— sliding scale would, I am sure, conduce as much to the employer’s 
real interests as to that of the workman’s. My readers are doubtless 
aware that the profit-sharing system as applied between employers and 
employed is an arrangement by which the monied capitalist adyances 
to labour in exchange for its immediate employment and security of 
possession, the means of living until a balance is struck between 
profits and loss. Of course in the division of profits which results, 
the risk which capital has run must be taken into consideration, and 
it must be recognised that labour, being but a small shareholder, and 
having already appropriated the major portion of its profits to its 
needs, the monied capitalist comes in for the larger individual share ; 
but that which comes to labour, or would come — should some modi- 
fication of this system be adopted — would act as an inducement to- 
it to employ itself to its best ability ; moreover, it would act as an 
enormous stimulus to the intellectual faculties of working-men, as 
it would enable them to form a better and more accurate apprecia- 
tion and perception than they at present entertain of the cares, the 
difficulties, the risks, and the responsibilities of the capitalist, and 
they would at once perceive how extortionate and unjuet are some 
of the demands being made by their fellows at the present moment. 

The objections to this system on the part of employers are that it 
would place them at a disadvantage in disclosing their books and 
business secrets or systems : on the part of the men the only objec- 
tion that is raised is, that they would be mulcted out of their fair 
share of the profits, but put into practice they might have more real 
objections, as they would find they would have to help sustain tho 
losses. 

Another objection put forward is, that the insecurity in labour is^ 
such that the profit shares would in all probability be disproportion- 
ately awarded, as the men would forsake their employers during bad 
seasons, when losses might be looked for. I confess that the objec- 
tions on the employers’ side are very real, but I do not pretend that 
the present time is ripe for the innovation ; working-men are, at 
present, far too much at the dictation of ignorant leaders, and too* 
much puffed up with notions of their own power ; but we must look 
to time to bring them to their senses. 

In the instance of the large monied capitalist, this system is 
specially applicable. (I use the term “ monied capitalist ” ta 
distinguish between money and labour capital.) True, it might 
have the effect of reducing his individual profits, but it would not 
lessen the profits to be employed as capital, for when the profit- ' 
sharing system is grasped in its entirety by all concerned, the work- 
men will understand that the major portion of their profits are to be 
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^applied to re-investment ; and although af portion might be converted 
to personal uses by the workmen, the sum total to be applied as 
capital would suffer no diminution, because in all probability the 
profits on individual labour would be greater. This fact alone is 
sufficient to prove that, wherever practicable, the system of profit- 
sharing is far superior to the payment of excessive wages ; for in all 
probability no portion of the latter would be applied as capital, and 
the interests of all concerned would suffer accordingly. 

Of course, there are some capitalists who would object to having 
their proportion of the profits reduced by the introduction of this 
system ; but that need concern no one except themselves. The 
individual accumulation of an enormous fortune is perhaps as great 
a curse to the possessor as it is necessarily an infringement or 
encroachment upon the rights of others ; the millionaire can never 
enjoy — if he enjoys at all — more than a portion of his wealth. 
Moreover, its possession earns for him hatred, envy, and malice, and 
encompasses him with falsehood and deceit ; therefore I consider that 
the extinction of the species millionaire is an event to be as 
devoutly desired for its own sake as for that of others. 

But it may be asked if I propose to make this system, where it 
is practicable, enforceable by law ? My answer must be “ No,” for 
to do so would be acting against the principle of legal non-interfer- 
ence I have hitherto laid down. My idea is that it should become a 
matter of custom, which from its moral obligations is stronger than 
law. It may be objected that this would be a slow process of 
reformation, and I admit that its universal application would come 
about by slow and gradual degrees ; but are not all great and 
abiding reforms almost insensible in their progress ? Are not those 
mere innovations which are brought about by sudden surprises and 
manoeuvres as suddenly found impracticable and dismissed from 
confidence ? I wish I dared to promise a sudden permanent and 
universal prosperity to the working-classes — or any other class for 
that matter — but, as I said before, in the matter of attaining to 
real progress, it is essential that we should make haste slowly. 

In relation to the subject of profit-sharing, speaking recently in 
the House of Commons on the question of Capital and Labour, 
Mr. Bartley said that, “ what was wanted was an absolutely correct 
estimate of the relative positions of the opposing interests. Between 
1870 and 1880, there had been 2352 strikes, and he estimated that 
in the twenty years just closed the loss to the working-classes through 
strikes was £200,000,000. Of course, the loss to employers was also 
enormous. Surely there must be some more sensible way of dis- 
tributing profits equitably. It would pay to make Labour and 
Capital partners, so that they might work together.” ^ At this point, 
Mr. Cuninghame Graham said that he “h^ad never intetfered 
VoL. 135 .— No. 3 . B 
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between these opposing int€&'ests in the character of a conciliator, 
for which he “ thanked God/* 

Mr Bradlaugh, whose clear and sensiblei views on this question 
are to be commended to the notice of working men especially, 
severely condemned such sentiments, and said that “ it was useless 
to look to those who gave expression to them as teachers for the 
people,** and further, that he was happy to say that he had never 
interfered in labour disputes in any other character than that of 
conciliator. Working men,'* he said, “ were confronted with the 
danger of being led by men who dabbled in labour questions without in 
the smallest degree understanding them. Such men led half-starved 
labourers to look for redemption in a direction from which redemption 
could never come, and thus time and patience were wasted in main- 
taining hopeless struggles/* Such a rebuke, coming from a man of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s intellectual force, might have crushed a less feeble 
opponent ; but as fools invariably rush in where angels fear to tread, 
Mr. Graham provoked Mr. Bradlaugh to express an opinion that 
“ labour questions were beyond the hon. member*s comprehension.** 

Mr. Bradlaugh went on to say that he believed in the profit- 
sharing system,** and declared that no satisfactory solution of the 
labour question was to be found in strikes ; strikes in trade were as 
wars among nations, and they ought to strive for peace.’* To this I 
will add, that fearful as are the devastations of war, the consequences 
are infinitely less disheartening than the partial civil wars occasioned by 
industrial treason which are constantly threatening in the near future, 
and breaking out at all seasons ; because, in the former case, when 
peace is declared, all the resources of the national strength are 
applied to re-instatement, whilst in the latter, even those who have 
fought side by side in the struggle fall away from each other, and 
disintegration follows its ruinous course. 

The teaching that no hope for the working classes lies outside 
forcing the hands of their employers is eminently disheartening, for 
it is the inculcation of the lesson of personal irresponsibility, and it is 
essential to their whole development that they should be induced 
to take a robust and self-reliant view of their position. Awaken 
them to a sense of personal responsibility, and their power no less than 
their duty to aid themselves, and you have taught them the one and 
only great principle which underlies all moral and social elevation. 
Among the poorer, and, by rea^onof their circumstances, less intelligent 
of the working population, what of all things is most needed to initiate 
social reformation is, that a body of earnest minded and large hearted 
individuals should constitute themselves missionaries in the cause of 
awakening the instincts and desire for self-help. When I say mis- 
sionaries, I dp not mean that such pioneers of progress should be 
chosen f rom clerical or sectarian bodies, for the greater part of these 
take altogether too narrow a view of life, and have too limited an 
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appreciation of individuial responsibility, to’be capable of working 
real reform among these classes. They are, moreover, as a rule, too 
deeply imbued with notions of class distinctions, and too superstitious 
to ^ able in any way to supply their moral needs, which are.parai- 
mount above all others ; for we are not even beginning to learn how 
essential it is that the moral teacher should take precedence of the* 
merely religious one, for morality and religion are by no means uni- 
versally concomitant ; indeed, they are too often palpably distinct. 

Before the untutored mind can be brought to perceive the human- 
ising element, and the principles of exact justice which underlies 
all Christian truth, and which forbids — a certain command not- 
withstanding — licence and indulgence in any passion which may 
entail suffering or injury upon humanity, it must be taught to 
perceive that human life is too sacred a thing to be called into exis- 
tence at the promptings of passion, or even at the call of the instincts 
of love ; and that, before all things, justice to the living and justice 
to the unborn must be insisted upon, and made the criterion of 
Bight : and the only persons who can be safely entrusted with the 
task of teacliing this lesson are men and women of high and powerful 
Tuiuds, possessing large and loving hearts, and wide and ready sym- 
pathies. Men and women of the world, who, whilst knowing the- 
wickedness of tlie human heart, and appreciating all the weakness 
of human nature, can still strive to purify the one, and strengthen 
the other. Christians if you will — and preferably — but not religious 
fanatics and preaclu'rs of condemnation, who mistake fear of punish- 
ment and self-glorification for the working of a IJivine and beneficent 
power. 

Ill a foregoing page I mentioned the word ‘‘ conciliation/^ Now, 
it is often proposed that conciliation or arbiti’ation shall be substituted 
for strikes in labour disputes. Of these two methods the former is 
far to be preferred to the latter. Arbitration more properly belongs 
to the settlement of disputes wliicli relate to tlie immediate past, 
where all the facts can be presented for judgment, than to those 
which lie in the immediate future, concerning which it is almost im- 
possible to lay down exact rules for guidance. Such rules must 
necessarily be imperfect and incompetent to meet unexpected diffi- 
culties, and occasion must constantly arise for fresh arbitration, for 
we cannot suppose that arbitrators are invested with the spirit of 
prophecy, and are thus able to foresee all the contingencies wbich may 
arise. ^Moreover, the term arbitration — especially as applying to 
future regulations — presupposes an element of caprice in a given 
judgment, and that is the very last quality which should be imported 
into labour questions. 

On the other hand, conciliation is a term which carries with it a letter 
of recommendation ; but attractive as is the idea, except in instances 
where it maybe necessary to employ conciliation in a moment of sudden 
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difficulty, or to avert the threatened calamity of a strike, it can 
never afford a permanent means of bridging over the diflSculties 
which exist between capital and labour ; at best, it can be but a 
stop-gap ; and it is utterly useless for optimists to recommend its 
employment with the view of obtaining substantial and lasting good. 
Nothing short of constitutional means will effect this — by which I 
mean that it must be a slow evolution of good from evil. When I 
say slow, I do not mean that we of the present day can do nothing to 
hasten it, for we can do much by the force of example and moral 
teaching ; but we must not dream that the difficulties and struggles 
which have been going on for centuries can be overcome and ended 
in comparatively a moment of time, and least of all under a dis- 
pensation which is radically wrong and defective in its views. If it 
were possible to confine the effects of the expression of a certain 
spirit in current trades unionism to its leaders and the irresponsible 
agitators, one might be justified in saying, ‘‘ Let them stew in their 
own juice.” There is a certain specific recommended for the cure of 
fools, and that is experience. And the followers of such leaders 
might be left to try the remedy, were it not a duty to try and win 
over the great body of the working classes to an appreciation of the 
difficulties and dangers they are storing up for themselves when they 
leave their future to the discretion of those who are too often the 
subjects of caprice and ignorant impulse. I have little space to 
dwell upon the effects of labour disturbances upon the commercial 
prosperity of our country, but, without doubt, these are very disastrous. 
At this moment I have before me several letters from large em- 
ployers of labour which prove conclusively that certain trades, or 
portions of them, have been completely undermined by the sense of 
insecurity which has impelled employers to seek investment abroad 
for their capital, I could, if I had time, quote important industries 
which are being carried on all over the continent, and in the United 
States, with English money ; all the while Englishmen are starving 
for it. This is what is actually taking place under the rule of an 
irresponsible body of industrial conspirators and dictators, who, like 
harsh, cruel, and unreasonable parents, are sending their most 
promising children to seek abroad that appreciation of their merits, 
and that comfort, peace, and security which they are denied at 
home. 

It may be objected that it is unpatriotic to publish the wrong- 
headed administration of a certain section of my countrymen ; but it 
is better to speak before than after, better to endeavour to avert the 
final catastrophe of commercial ruin than to await its coming in 
culpable silence ; for if the present industrial wars are carried to * 
their bitter end, they will surely bring about the destruction of our 
countiy, and it is eminently necessary that a radical peace should be 
proclaimed. Elsewhere I have deprecated the interference of the 
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Legislature in labour questions ; but, although I do not consider that 
the law should be applied to the limitation of personal responsibility, 
it should be brought to bear against industrial treason and conspiracy, 
and in the event of a strike its representatives should afford the 
utmost protection to those who refuse to join in acts of defiance, 
rebellion, and insubordination ; and if such protection is not vouch- 
safed it must be demanded. 

Perilous, however, as is the present industrial situation, it is not 
entirely devoid of features which give indications of amendment. 
There is such a thing as wearing a passion to tatters, and it is possi- 
ble that the very force of the storm which is gathering and threatening 
to break upon the industrial horizon will exhaust its store of energy, and 
leave the elements of which it was composed impotent and defence- 
less, completely exposed to the mercy of the flowing tide of reason 
and order. Although it will not be in the nature of these things to 
administer the wild justice of revenge, the tribulations which have 
been passed through will not be forgotten ; and the teaching will go 
forth that true liberty consists in the privilege of protecting our own 
rights, and not in attempting to destroy the rights of others. 

In conclusion, I will ask those of my readers who have boi’ne with 
me so far, to look fairly ‘‘ into the face of things,” and not yield to 
the weakness of depending upon others, or of laying the fault of 
their troubles upon the times, for — 

‘‘ Why slander we the times % 

What crimes 

Have days, and years, and months, that we 
Thus charge them with iniquity? 

If we would rightly sc^an, 

’Tis not the times are bad, but man.” 


E. M. Stevens. 



CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


It has been popularly believed for ages that the intermarriage of 
persons nearly related by blood leads to evil consequences in the 
offspring. In proof of this it has been pointed out that such 
degenerate conditions as idiocy, insanity, epilepsy, deafmuteism, 
blindness, scrofula and phthisis, as well as physical deformities, are 
much more frequently met with among the children of parents who 
are close blood relations than among those of parents who are not so 
related. Now, that all theses imperfections and others are met with 
among the children of consanguineous unions is true, and that they 
occur here more frequently than among the general population is also 
true, but that this condition of affairs is due to the mere fact of 
blood relationship in the parents has been disproved. 

lb cannot be said that consanguineous unions are repugnant to 
nature, although custom and religious teaching liave developed a 
repugnance thereto in civilised man. From the early history «of 
mankind we learn that marriages between very dost* blood relations 
were both legal and common. “The Persians, Tartars, Scythians, 
Medes, Phcnnicians, Egyptians and Peruvians, not only married their 
sisters, but their daughters and their mothers. Instances of such 
marriages among members of the Royal families of antiquity are well 
known.” Later, the laws of the ancient Germans permitted con- 
sanguineous marriages of a less glaring kind, as did also the laws 
of the Arabs, until the time of Mahomet ; and the Jews, notwith- 
standing the strict injunctions of Moses, continue them until the 
present day, as do also that strange people, the Gipsies. 

Nevertheless the frequency of imperfection in the children of such 
marriages has been noticed from the time of Moses, or earlier, as is 
proved by^ the fact that all the great moral codes, Hindu, ^Mosaic, 
Roman, Christian and Mussulman, alike have forbidden such unions. 
All these laws wer(3 evidently founded on the belief, which is to the 
present day generally accepted, that the unhappy results so frequently 
following consanguineous marriages depended upon the mere fact 
that the parents were of the same blood. This, however, has upon 
inquiry proved to be erroneous, yet this discovery has in no way 
lessened the pr^tetical utility of the law forbidding the marriage of 
blood relations. In fact, there is much more need of a strict obser- 
vance of this Jaw nowadays among our highly civilised communities 
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‘than there was among the primitive peoples •to whom it was first 
given. 

We have it recorded in Holy Writ that Abraham was married to 
his half-sister, Isaac to his first cousin once removed, and Jacob to 
his first cousin, and that the stock from this root flourished exceed- 
ingly. Huth, in his Mcuriage of Near Kin^ cites several instances of 
much the same state of affairs occurring regularly at the present day 
among certain isolated communities, such as the inhabitants of Pit- 
cairn, St. Kilda, and Iceland, without any apparent evil consequences 
to the race. It is also certain that such marriages are, or were, com- 
mon among the North American Indians and the South Sea Islanders, 
peoples among whom idiocy and other degenerate hereditary con- 
ditions were remarkably rare. In these cases, however, it must be 
noticed that we have peculiarly healthy communities to deal with, 
and therein lies the secret of such intermarriage proving innocent 
of evil to the offspring. Were such marriages common among the 
neurotic, scrofulous, and otherwise degenerate dwellers in our great 
cities, the result would be disastrous. 

So long ago as 18G9, the New York State Medical Society ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate and report upon the influence of 
consanguineous marriages upon the offspring, and the result of their 
labours, ^s published in the American Journal of Insanity^ 1870, 
shows clearly that if the family be free from disease, or tendency 
thereto, marriage among its members in no way diminishes the 
chances of healthy offspring. This conclusion is in agreement with 
the findings of other and more recent investigators, such as Anstie, 
freorge Darwin, and A. 11. Huth. According to these authorities, 
there is no greater amount of disease or deformity among the chil- 
dren of parents related by blood than among those of parents not so 
related, provided the parents in each case be equally free from disease, 
or tendency thereto.^ Witli a perfectly healthy stock, as every 
breeder of animals knows, in and in breeding ’’ may be practised 
with impunity, but where the stock is tainted with disease Or imper- 
fection, safety is only to be found in “ crossing.’^ Where the error 
lay in the old doctrine, upon which was founded the prohibition of 
such unions, was not in asserting that disease and deformity were 
more often met with in the children of consanguineous than in those 
of other marriages, for such is true, but in ajitributing these unhappy 
results to the mere fact that the parents were related by blood. 
Over and above the fact that these consanguineous marriages are 
almost certain to transmit in an accentuated form to the children any 
•defect or tendency to disease already present in the family, there is 
no reason why blood relations should not marry. Breeders of prize 
stock frequently “ breed in and in," not only with ijmpunity but with 
marked benefit. But this fact, while going to prove that it is not the 
mere blood relationship of the parents which induces the degenerate 
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condition in the offspring of' consanguineous unions, can but rarely* 
indeed be used as an argument in support of the marriage of persons 
related by blood. The stock-raiser only permits the perfect mem- 
bers of his flock or herd to continue their kind, and therein lies the 
safety of the family. But where shall we find the perfect human 
family ? The laws’of natural life have been so strained and perverted 
by our civilisation that almost every family nowadays has got a 
taint or twist of some kind, and as all such imperfections are trans- 
mitted and rapidly deepened and fixed in the family by the inter- 
marriage of its members, it is best that such unions should in all 
cases be forbidden. 

It is well known that recently ac(|uired characters Weis- 

mann), physiological or pathological — i.c., healthy or the reverse, are 
very easily lost, and that when an individual bearing such a character 
intermarries with one who has not the same character, the recently 
acquired character disappears. The natural tendency in all such 
cases is to revert in the offspring to the normal or healthy type, so 
that unless the new character be very deeply impressed upon the 
parental organism, it is almost certain it will not appear in the 
offspring if the other parent have nothing of the character. But 
when both parents are possessed of the character, whether it be 
pathological or physiological, this natural tendency is often over- 
borne, and the character is repeated in an accentuated form in the 
offspring. 

Now this is what must always happen in the case of consan- 
guineous marriages. If there be any taint in the family, each 
member will have inherited mort‘ or less of it from the common 
ancestor. Take the case of cousins, the descendants of a common 
grandparent who was insane, and of an insane stock. Here the 
cousins are certain to have inherited more or less of the insane- 
diathesis. Even the taint has been largely diluted in their case by 
the wise, or more likely fortunate, marriages of their blood related 
parents, yet will they have inherited a certain tendency to nervous 
disease, and if they marry they must not be surprised if that taint 
appear in an aggravated form in their children. Some of the children 
of such parents are generally idiotic, epileptic, or scrofulous, and the- 
parents marvel whence came the imperfection. It may be that the 
parents, and possibly grandparents, of the unfortunate children have 
not up till that time displayed any outward evidence of the tendency 
to disease which they have inherited and handed on to their descen- 
dants, and not looking further back they boldly assert that such a 
thing as insanity or nervous disease is unknown in their family. la 
like manner children may be epileptic, blind, deaf, dumb, scrofulous, 
or deformed from direct inheritance, and yet the family line be declared* 
to be healthy. Hence the truth of Sir William Aitkin’s words r 
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'‘A family history including less than tlfree generations is useless, 
and may even be misleading.'*^ 

In consanguineous marriages, then, the danger lies in the strong 
probability there is of both parents bearing some particular taint, 
which will be deepened in their children, yet which might be 
escaped if they each married a person not bearing that same character. 
The blood relationship in itself is innocent. It is the double tendency 
to disease which brings about the evil to the children. And the 
marriage of two phthisical, or scrofulous, or neurotic persons, whose 
families know nothing of each other, would be equally pregnant of 
evil with the marriage of cousins, or even nearer blood relations so 
tainted. But living under similar customs, habits, and surroundings, 
tends to engender like diseases and degenerations, irrespective of 
blood relationship. And it not seldom happens from this cause 
that persons not even distantly related by blood are, in reality, much 
more nearly related in temperament than cousins, or even nearer 
blood relations, who have experienced widely difierent modes of life. 

This similarity of temperament, induced by a common environ- 
ment, and which I would call “social consanguinity,” is a potent 
factor in the production of all hereditary degenerations. It is the 
great curse which dogs every exclusive tribe and class, and hurries 
them to extinction. It has largely aided real, or family, consanguinity 
in the production of the disease and degeneration which have so 
heavily fallen upon the aristocracies and royal families of Europe. 
Therefore it is to be understood that the introduction of plebeian 
lj*ood into the noble family is not only poetic, but useful, for the 
“ lady of low degree ” frequently brings with her a heritage more 
valuable than silver and gold. But where she brings gold too, as 
does the modern American representative of the (jiipj^-y Countess’^ 
of old, there appears nothing left to be desired. 

The important part played by this “ social consanguinity in 
bringing about family degeneration is well illustrated by reference to 
the history of the Jews. This race has permitted the intermarriage 
of near blood relations from the earliest times up to the present, and 
such unions have at all times been common amongst them. Yet 
this people have for centuries maintained a physical and intellectual 
standard quite up to the average of modern peoples, and that, too, 
notwithstanding frequent and cruel oppression. To my mind this 
strange immunity from degeneration, after centuries of consanguineous 
unions, is only to be accounted for by the absence of “ social con- 
sanguinity ” among this people. The Jew has been for centuries 
a wanderer upon the face of the earth : a veritable rolling-stone, 
though differing from the proverbial rolling-stone in its one grand 
characteristic. He is without a country, therefore witl^out patri^ism, 
and consequently never a soldier; but, save on the tmttle-ffeld, 
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everywhere that weallh and honour are to be won he is to be founds 
not as a settler, merely as a temporary sojourner. He has few ties, 
and he has no love . for one country more than another. So he 
moves from town to town, from country to country, from continent 
to continent, in pursuit of wealth, his wandering bringing about 
such change of environment that anything approaching the ‘‘ social 
consanguinity ” constantly met with among European aristocracies is 
impossible. The same might, to a certain extent, be said of that 
other race of wanderers upon whom repeated consanguineous 
marriages seem to bring no blight — the Gipsies. But in the case of 
the Gipsies much of their immunity from hereditary disease doubtless 
depends upon their more natural mode of life, and consequent large 
store of physical health, as is the case among savage tribes, and 
such communities as those of Pitcairn and St. Kilda. 

Thus we see consanguineous marriages are extremely dangerous and 
should very rarely, indeed, be entered into, if at all. Yet we must 
admit that just as we can cultivate by ‘‘ in and in breeding,” patho- 
logical or degenerate characters, such as the insane or the scrofulous 
diathesis, so it is possible, by the same means, to foster physiological 
or healthy characters. The natural law works for good as well as 
for evil, and it is possible, by means of intermarriage of those belong- 
ing to a family noted for some physical or mental excellence, to 
deepen and fix that good character in the family. Thus, the 
marriage of cousins in whom the literary, artistic, or musical talent 
is prominent will, in all probability, produce children in whom the 
particular talent of the parents will be still more strongly marked, 
A good example of this is found in the numerous family of the 
Bachs, the musicians, who freely intermarried, and elevated their 
talent, possessed by all, to the level of genius in some of their 
members. And in this manner almost any mental or physical 
character may be transmitted, increasing with each generation. 
Even what might be called accidental peculiarities , may be seized 
upon by the breeder and fixed in the family. Of supernumerary 
fingers and toes — a very common deformity in . the human species 
since the days of David, when “ Jonathan, the son of Shimeah, the 
brother of David,” killed in battle the Philistine of great stature, 
who had on every hand six fingers, and on every foot six toes, 
four-and-twenty in number.” Of this deformity, Sir W. Lawrence 
says : “ If the, six-fingered and six-toed could be matched together, 
and the breed could be preserved pure by excluding all who had not 
these additional members, there is no doubt that a permanent race 
might be formed, constantly possessing this number of fingers and 
toes.” 

This assertion of Sir William might be imagined by some to be 
extratagant, whereas it is, in reality, well within the bounds of 
probability. The fact that accidental peculip-rities can be reproduced 
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and by repeated transmifision fixed, so as to become constant famiiy 
characters, is well-known, and is regularly taken advantage of by 
breeders. The best instance of this which I can cite is that of the 
Ancon sheep. The peculiarities of this variety of the sheep family^ 
which is now largely bred in America', first appeared in a somewhat 
deformed lamb, born of ordinary parents. ‘‘ The first ancestor of this 
breed was a male lamb, produced by a ewe of the common description* 
This lamb was of singular structure, and his ofispring, in many 
instances, had the same characters with himself: these were shortness 
of the limbs and greater length of the body in proportion ; whence 
this race of animals has been termed the otter-breed (otherwise the 
Ancon sheep). The joints also were longer, and the forelegs crooked. 
It has been found advantageous to propagate this variety because the 
animal is unable to jump over fences.’* 

But although it is clear that consanguineous marriages might be 
used to develop particular or peculiar characters in families, such 
breeding of genius is not to be advocated, for this reason : Few 
families are physiologically perfect, most have got some unhealthy 
taint, and while the desired character was being deepened and fixed 
by successive consanguineous unions we would doubtless, in most 
cases, be building up at the same time some pathological character. 
This latter would deepen as surely as the former, and on reaching 
the necessarily fatal degree would put an end to the family alto- 
gether. Therefore real or family consanguinity should be avoided 
in marriage, as should also that which I have called “social 
consanguinity. ” 

From time immemorial it has been noticed that “ the introduction 
of new blood ” has a beneficial effect upon the family or race, and 
proof of the truth of this old-time doctrine is to be had on every 
hand, both in the human family and among the brute creation. 
Lallemand says the most beautiful families of the south are those 
which proceed from the alliance of Germans and Hollanders with 
the women of the country. The families of Berlin, most remarkable 
for their beauty, their force, and their intelligence are, according to 
Devay, the descendants of French exiles who married ladies of 
Berlin. And nearer home, in Ireland, we have good strong evidence 
of the benefit generally to be gained by “ crossing.’’ In the 
counties of Tipperary and Limerick, where great numbers of Crom- 
well’s English soldiers settled, the people are noted for their splendid 
physical* development and wild daring spirit, while in Ulster, 
where the Lowland Scots planted there by James have blended with 
the earlier Celt, the present inhabitants are physically superior to 
those of any other part of the kingdom, and their mental energy is 
second to none. The superiority of these mixed mces is at once 
evident to the traveller. Dr. Prichard remarks : “ In some parts of 
Ireland, where the Celtic population of that island is nearly unmixed| 
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they are, in general, a people of short stature, small limbs and 
features; where they are mixed with English settlers, or with the 
Lowlanders of Scotland, the people are remarkable for fine figures, 
tall stature, and great physical energy.” 

And now as to the lessons to be drawn from all this. We learn, 
in the first place, that consanguineous unions are in all cases danger- 
ous, and are becoming, with our advancing civilisation, more danger- 
ous every year. They are therefore to be discountenanced even in 
healthy families, for such unions may wake up some pathological 
character which has been latent for one or two generations. 

In the next place, consanguineous marriages should not be thought 
of in any family in which idiocy, insanity, suicide, epilepsy, scrofula, 
phthisis, gout, cancer, deafmuteism, club-foot, hare-lip, cleft-palate, 
rheumatism, heart-disease, chorea, or neuralgia, is known to be 
hereditarily transmitted, or where they have appeared in one or more 
generation, no matter how far back. 

And, finally, we must remember the effect of “ social consanguinity,” 
and let “ extremes meet ” in marriage. Let royalty renew and oxidise 
its blue blood to arterial crimson at the fountain of health, even if 
it have to stoop to the life-giving stream. Let the noble improve his 
condition mentally, physically (and financially) by espousing the pleb 
of the occidental Eepublic. And if the diseased will marry let him 
be unselfish enough to consider those to follow him ; let him mitigate 
his innate unfitness so far as in him lies. Let the neurotic take unto 
him the level-headed, and the feeble the robust, and brave the anger 
of the blind god, Cupid. 


S. A. E. Strahan, M,D. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL.' 


It is impossible for anyone of ordinary sensibility to read The 
Journal of Sir Walter Scotty in which the story of his closing years 
is faithfully told by himself, without admiring the manliness, inde- 
pendence, and perseverance of that gifted and strong-souled Scotch- 
man. After he had enjoyed almost unexampled success as a literary 
man, Scott was doomed to realise bitterly the instability of Fortune ; 
and he finished his career in a desperate struggle to pay off a load of 
debt which was laid on his shoulders rather by the default of others 
than by any negligence or extravagance on his own part. The 
Journal covers the last six years of his life ; and, therefore, it has 
for the student of literature an intense, though melancholy, interest. 
Lockhart, in his Life of Scott, made extensive use of this Journal ; 
but probably from a certain sense of delicacy — as his father-in-law 
was not very long dead when the biography was written — he omitted 
a great deal, and altered many passages, which are now given in their 
entirety by Mr. David Douglas. A few obvious slips of the pen 
have been corrected, and only a few details of a purely domestic 
character have been left out. The original Journal consisted of two 
small volumes, bound in vellum, and furnished with strong locks, the 
manuscript being closely written on both sides. The closing words, 
penned in April 1832, a few months before Scott’s death, are almost 
illegible. The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, to whom Abbotsford and 
all that once was Scott’s now belongs, has wisely permitted the 
Journal to be given to the public exactly as it was written, subject 
only to the trifling omissions above indicated. 

We are thus enabled to enter into the secret thoughts of this 
remarkable man, to learn the minutest details of his life during a 
period of six eventful years, and, taking as our evidence his own 
written statements, to compare the man with the author. 

What manner of man, then, was Sir Walter Scott ? He was 
unquestionably a prodigy of industry, and, though his imagination 
was rot* of the highest order, he possessed rare narrative power and 
a marvellous faculty of invention. The peculiarity both of his 
poetry and his prose is its objectiveness — its direct grasp of the 
external world. The Journal shows us that Scott’s mind was not 

^ TJhe Journal cf Sir Walter Scott, From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1890. 
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introspective, and that, in- spite of his religious orthodoxy, he was 
a thoroughly worldly man. He did not even understand what the 
literary passion meant. It was agreeable to him to write novels ; 
but, as Thomas Carlyle put it, he wrote only for solid coin of the 
realm.’’ When bankruptcy stared him in the face he went in for 
systematic book-making in order to pay off his creditors. Some- 
times he grew weary of his literary toil, in which, apart from its 
pecuniary results, he appeared to take little interest. ‘For instance, 
we find him referring in this fashion to a work on which he was 
engaged in the early part of 1829 : “ I shall be done before long 
with this confounded novel. I wish I were, for I find trouble in 
bringing it to a conclusion.*’ Again he says : I don’t know where- 
fore, but I hate Anne^ I mean Anne of Gcierdein'^ 

This is certainly not the spirit of a literary enthusiast. The truth 
is that, in Matthew Arnold’s sense of the word, Scott wa^ a thorough 
Philistine. He believed in success rather than in culture. To him 
literature was only a species of shopkeeping — more respectable, 
perhaps, than ordinary trade, but in no way different in kind. His 
talents were great ; his antiquarian knowledge was very large ; and 
his capacity as a story-teller was considerable. But here we must 
draw the line. Genius, in its highest development, must be disin- 
terested. When it becomes mercenary and calciilati’ng, it fails to 
achieve absolute greatness. It has been said that Shakespeare in 
writing his plays had no higher aim than to make a comfortable 
fortune ; but this assertion rests merely on the fact that the Bard 
of Avon achieved pecuniary as well as literary success. Milton cer- 
tainly reaped scanty rewards by his colossal labours, viewed from a 
mere material standpoint. Byron, of course, wrote to gratify his 
vanity, or to give vent to his bitter hatred of society ; but never for 
money. As for Balzac — the greatest novelist of Franco — he wrote 
because an irresistible impulse urged him to depict in sternly 
realistic fashion the multiform aspects of French society in his time. 
If, therefore, we view Scott merely as an artist, he cannot rank very 
high. On his own showing, he was more ambitious of founding a 
family than of producing immortal works. We must look upon him 
as a man of aristocratic views, who took to literature as a means of 
rapid self-enrichment, and who attained the kind of success he desired, 
losing it, however, subsequently, owing to a commercial disaster. 

Scott was thirty- four years old when The Lay * of the Last 
Minstrel was published, and forty-three at the time of the publica- 
tion of Waverley, The profession which he had first selefcted was 
the law; but he was not a very brilliant advocate, and came soon 
to the conclusion that he could not make much money at the Bar. 
His interest in Scottish history and antiquities stimulated his mind 
tqwttfds the composition of tales of verse, and subsequently of prose 
romances. The close of the eighteenth century was an opportune 
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j^eriod for making an attempt to utilise the romantic element in 
history. It was an artificial age, and required to be roused from its 
cynical indifference by stirring pictures of the days of chwalry. 
Scott availed himself of this opportunity. After he had tried his 
hand at translations from the German, he selected a Scottish subject 
for along narrative poem. A series of similar productions came in 
rapid succession from his pen ; but, ere long, the Scottish luminary 
was eclipsed by the star of Byron, a greater and more daring poet. 
It would seem that Wavcrley had been partly written, and thrown 
aside, some years before it first saw the light. It was published 
anonymously, and was followed by Guy Manneriny^ The Antiquary^ 
and other novels. Scott’s anonymity increased his fame, and he was 
referred to as ** The Great Unknown.” From the year 1815 up to 
J826, the sale of the “ Waverley Novels” — as they were called — 
was enormous. Then came the financial crash, from which this 
hitherto successful author never recovered. A member of the house 
of Hurst and llobinson, London agents for Archibald Constable and 
Compiiny, had speculated in hops to the extent of £100,000. This 
speculation turned out a foolish one, and Messrs. Constable failed, 
their liabilities being £250,000. James Ballantyne, with whom 
Scott had been in partnership secretly, was affected by this failure, 
and Scott soon found himself with a liability of over .tl 00,000 
hanging over his head. 

It is only justice to him to acknowledge that he faced adversity 
vvdth heroic fortitude. In the volumes before us is recorded his 
struggle to discharge his entire liability by the fruits of his pen. 
When the catastrophe occurred, he was writing Woodstock, The 
news seems to have almost unmanned him, at first. Here is an entry 
in the Journal which throws liglit on the way he felt with regard to 
his misfortune : — 

Decemher 18. — Ballantyne called on me this morning. Venit ilia 
suprcvia dies. My extremity is come. Cadell has received letters from 
London which all but positively announce tlie failure of Hurst and 
Robinson, so that Constable and f'O. must follow’, and I mtist go with poor 
dames Ballantyne for compiiny. 1 .suppose it will involve my all. But^ if 
they leave mo £500, I can still make it £1000 or £1200 a-year. And if 
they take my salaries of £L‘>00 and £300, they cannot but give me some- 
thing out of them, 1 have been ntsh in anticipating funds to buy land, , 
but then 1 made from £5000 to £10,000 a year, and hind was my tempta- 
tion. I think nobody (!an lose a penny — that is one comfort. Men will 
think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge their own pride in tliinking 
that my fidl makes them higher, or seems so, at least. 1 have the satis- 
faction to^recollecjt that my prosperity has been of advantage to many, and 
that some at least will forgive my transient w’caltb on account of the inno- 
cence of my intentions. This new’^s will make sad hearts at Darnick, and 
‘n the cottages at Abbotsford, which I do not nourish the least hope of 
preserving. It has been my Delilah, and so T have often^ tenned it ; and 
now the recollection of the extensive woods 1 planted, and the walks 1 
have formed, from which strangers must derive botli the pleasure and the 
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profit/, will excite feeiing3 likely to sober ray gayest raoraents. I have hal^ 
I’^olved never to see the place again. How could I tread ray hall with such 
a diminished crest ? How live a poor indebted man where I was once the 
wealthy, the honoured 1 My children are provided, thank God for that. 

I was to have gone there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to receive ray 
friends. My dogs will wait for me in vain ” 

This passage may be regarded as a fair index to Scott’s true 
character. Evidently he had td(^en more pride in his position as the 
lord of Abbotsford than as the author of Waverley, He is afiected 
by his financial ruin, just as an encumbered landowner, or an unsuc- 
cessful speculator, might be. He cannot bear the idea of “ treading 
his hall ” with ‘‘ a diminished crest,” or of “ living a poor indebted 
man where he was once the wealthy, the honoured.” He is grateful 
to Providence, because his children are not without a provision. He 
even thinks about his dogs, but in a purely self-regard ing fashion. 

We next find him expressing sympathy with Ballantyne, who had 
unwittingly led to his disaster. Scott was generous and high-spirited ; 
but his range of vision was narrow. Imagination did not console 
him, nor did he find any compensation in the dream of posthumous 
fame. His only reference to the effect of the crash on his literary 
career is this : — ‘‘ For myself, the magic wand of the Unknown is 
shivered in his grasp. He must henceforth be termed the Too- 
well-known. The feast of fancy is over with the feeling of inde- 
pendence.” 

In the next page of the Journal, he says : — 

‘‘What a life mine has been ! — half-educated, almost wholly neglected 
or left to myself, stufling my head with m6st nonsensical trash, and under- 
valued in society for a time by most of my companions, getting forward, 
and held a bold and clever fellow, contrary to the opinioii of all who thought 
me a mere dreamer, broken-hearted for two years, my heart handsomely 
pieced again, but the crack will remain to my dying day. Rich and poor 
four or five times, once on the verge of ruin, yet opened new sources of 
wealth almost overflowing. Now taken in my pitch of pride, and nearly 
winged (unless the good news hold) [referring to a communication from 
Hurst and Robinson that they expected to tide over the difficulty], 
“ because London chooses to be in an uproar, and in the tumult of bulls 
and bears, a poor inofiensive lion like myself is pushed to the wall. And 
what is to be the end of it ? God knows. And so ends the catechism.” 

Surely these are more like the reflections of an embarrassed 
banker than of a literary man ? 

Referring to a dinner at which he was present about this time, 
Scott indulges in a somewhat morbid vein of reverie : — * 

“ I could not help thinking, in the midst of the glee, what gloom had 
lately been over the minds of three of the Company, Cadel, J.B., and the 
Journalist. What a strange scene, if the surge of conversation could sud- 
denly ebb like the tide, and show us the state of people’s real minds ! . , . . 
Life could n^t be endured were it seen in reality.” 
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In an entry in the Jonrnal on the f6llowii5g day (December 22 , 
1825 ), he tells how he had composed some verses to the air of 
“ Bonnie Dundee,” and adds : — “ Can’t say what made me take a 
frisk so uncommon of late years as to write verses of free-will. I 
suppose the same impulse which makes birds sing when the storm 
is over.” 

Curiously enough, his embarrassments did not interfere much- — 
scarcely at all — with Scott’s somewhat luxurious mode of living. 
He records the various dinners at which he met distinguished judges, 
noblemen, and persons of some literary reputation. He worked 
methodically at the composition of novels or reviews for a certain 
number of hours per day, but that was all. Though he frequently 
declares that he hates regular work, his habits disprove the assertion. 
Carlyle was not exaggerating very much when he said that Scott . 
‘‘made himself at home in a world of conventionalities.” 

Family pride and the yearning for a high social position were his 
besetting weaknesses. To keep Abbotsford at any cost, and to 
become what he called “ a free man ” again, appeared to be his two 
sole objects during the last five years of his existence. Lockhart 
points out that he was anxious to be known as “ Scott of Abbots- 
ford.” His attachment to the Duke of Buccleugh was almost feudal 
in its character. Scott looked upon that nobleman as the head of 
his clan, and evidently deemed it an honour to be patronised by a 
personage of such lofty rank. A Tory in politics, Sir Walter was 
accustomed to speak of the people as “ the vulgar.” He says of 
himself, when a young man : “ I took up my politics as King 
Charles did his religion, from an idea that the Cavalier creed was the 
more gentleman-like of the two.” It has been suggested that in 
abandoning the Presbyterian Church for the Episcopalian, he was, 
influenced by the fact that Presbyterianism had, in Scottish annals, 
always appeared as the uncompromising foe of the Stuart kings and» 
the nobility. 

To a man of Scott’s temperament and prejudices, literature 
appeared nothing better than a means to an end. He saw nothing 
high or sacred in the vocation of an author. The measure of his. 
works was the price paid for them. After his downfall, he continued^ 
to write because he saw no more rapid method of getting in hard’ 
cash. True, his labours were directed towards the laudable object 
of meeting his creditors’ demands ; but there is something pitiful in. 
the idea of an author manufacturing books with no more enthusiasm 
than a bficklayer exhibits in doing his daily work for a day’s pay. 

The Journal shows that he was always calculating how much he 
could realise by every page he wrote. Take a few extracts at 
random to test this : — * 

Constable has a scheme of publishing the works of the Author of 
WavtrUy in a superior style at £1 U. a volume. He says he will answer 
VoL. 135.— ^No. 3. 8 
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for making £20,000 of this, and liberally offered me any share of the profits 
I have no great claim to any, as I have only to contribtite the Notes, 
which are light work ; yet a few thousands coming in .will be a good 
thing.*^ 

“Wrote this morning a meinorial on the claims which ConstabWs 
people prefer as to the copyrights of Woodstock and Napoleon,'* 

“ I have from Ballantyne and Oibson the eictraordinary and gratifying 
news that Woodstock is sold for £8228 in all, ready money — a matchless 
sum for three months’ work. If Napoleon does as well, or near it, it will 
put the tiust alfdirs in high flourish. Four or five years of leisure and 
industry would, with [such] success, amply replace my losses, and put me 
on a steadier footing than ever.” 

“ By a letter from Gibson, I see the gross pi'oceeds of 

Ijonaparte, at eight volumes are . . . . £12,000 

Discount, five months 210 

£12,890 

T question if more was ever made by a single work, or by a single author’s 
labours in the same time.” 

Regarding literature as he did, in this utilitarian spirit, Scott was 
' more concerned about the financial results than about the quality of 
his work. Within a period of five years he wrote his Tales of the 
Crusaders,, including The Betrothed and The Talisman^ completed 
Woodstock f published the Letters of Malachi Malagrowther^ composed 
a Life of Napoleon (by which he made the very large sum above 
mentioned), and commenced and finished the Talcs of a Grandfather^ 
the Chronicles of the Ganowjatc„ a History of Scotland and Tales of my 
Jjandlord, In addition, he wTOte reviews and Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft. His industry and his rapid workmanship were 
marvellous ; but the literary merits of his later novels were by no 
.means equal to those of his earlier productions. Count Robert of 
^JParis, published a year before his death, is a decidedly poor specimen 
•of historical romance. Aiinc of Geierstein is, in mauy parts, forced 
.and artificial. No wonder that Scott was sick of it before its com- 
pletion, for he was writing, not spontaneously, but “against the 
grain.’* Woodstock is a more readable book ; but it was commenced 
before Scott had made novel- writing a mere question of money. 

The monotony of his life during the period covered by the Journal 
appears to have been dreadful; but he candidly declares that he 
found it pleasant rather than otherwise. His financial difficulties 
were not his only troubles. In May 1826, his wife, to whom he 
was deeply attached, died, leaving him an almost broken-hearted 
man. His family was scattered ; and a profound melancholy was 
gradually stealing over him. Nevertheless, he continued hi«i literary 
toil, with the avowed purpose of getting rid of the heavy debt, which 
weighed like a mountain on his i^iiit. Many of the entries in the 
Journal are simply records of his task-work from day to day. 

I wrote a gopd task yesterday.’^ Wrote very fair till two.^’ “ I 
laboured all the eveuing, but made little , way.” Indeed, hiis 
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imagination appeared to have sadly lagged, and, in spite of his 
indomitable will,, his energies were gradually giving way. He 
became the bond-slave of the pen, writing apparently without any 
real interest in his work — as apathetically laborious as any quill- 
driver in a solicitor’s office. He sought for no fame in these sad 
latter years, and, as he himself expresses it, he despised “ the pap 
of praise.” Sometimes he rose from his desk, went out into the 
open air, and, like a great living statesman, amused himself by 
cutting trees in the avenue leading to his house. Meanwhile he 
clung to Abbotsford, *which he loved with a kind of consuming 
passion. Indeed, though fond of solitude, he was strangely de- 
pendent on the sympathy and help of others. When his faithful 
retainer, Tom Purdie, died, he said, ‘‘ There is a heart cold that 
loved me well, and, I am sure, thought of my interest more than 
his own.” His love of dogs was characteristic — he had a most 
tender heart for the domestic animals. 

In 1830 he had an attack of paralysis, which was followed by 
a more severe shock in 1831. He was induced to go to Italy to 
recruit his failing health ; but in his case at least Horace’s words 
were verified — change of scene did not change his mental condition. 
He was thinking of the profits of his books even amongst the ruins 
of Pompeii ! He returned home in July 1832, and died at Abbots- 
ford on September 21 in the same year. He was buried beside 
his wife in Dry burgh Abbey, a spot which he loved well. 

Carlyle, in his forcible style, says that behind all Scott’s work 
“ there was a man.” The vigorous masculine nature of the author 
of Wavcrley compels us to admire his character, while we regret its 
•defects. He was in no sense an idealist. His ambitions were 
worldly, and even his religion was devoid of spirituality. While 
professing himself a Christian, he could say nothing better in defence 
of Christianity than that it improved society by abolishing slavery 
and polygamy. 

It is noteworthy that Carlyle and Scott — two remarkable but very 
different types of Scotchmen — never met. Carlyle wrote in April 
1828 to Scott, enclosing two medals and a long letter from Goethe, 
favourably criticising the Life of Napoleon. Scgtt never replied to 
this letter, which certainly seems very strange. Carlyle’s fine descrip- 
tion of Sir Walter’s appearance when he last laid eyes on him is 
exceedingly sympathetic : ‘‘ Alas ! his fine Scottish face, with its 
shaggy hoqesty and goodness, when we saw it latterly in the Edin- 
burgh streets, was all worn with care, the joy all fled from it, and 
ploughed deep with labour and sorrow.” 

^ The gloom in which his life closed makes us unwilling to criticise 
Scott too severely. By writing merely with a mercenal’y objecj:, he, 
to some extent, degraded literature,'^ and threw a shadow on his owu 
reputation. But he was scarcely a free agent, and to pay his debts 
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seemed to him a more desirable object than to raise his literary famev 

If he had died before the financial crash came, we could look upon* 
him more as a man of letters than as a literary tradesman. As it 
is, his rank in English literature cannot be regarded as the highesb.. 
His work is unequal ; some of it excellent, and some of it wretchedly 
poor. He wrote much which the world will not willingly let die ; ” 
but some of his later productions are only interesting as curiosities. 
The Journal shows him as he was, with all his solid virtues and' 
paltry weaknesses. He was not, either in sympathy or tone of mind, 
a man of the nineteenth century at all. He would have been more 
in harmony with the ideas of the seventeenth century. He was a 
true patriot of an aristocratic type, as the Letters of Malachi Mala'- 
growther prove. But his code was a narrow one ; his prejudices 
were intense, and modern progress seemed to him an absurdity.. 
The school of which he was the founder in English literature has, 
by this time, passed away. If historical novels are to be written in 
the future, they will not be modelled on Waverley or on Ivanhoe, 
Scott aroused a genuine interest in the days of chivalry, but the* 
enthusiasm which he awakened has given place to the love of 
humanity — the instinct of democratic progress. We can reverence 
his memory and pity his foibles, now that he is nearly sixty years 
laid in the grave ; but we no longer regard him with the fetish- 
worship which made our grandfathers and grandmothers blind to hia 
shortcomings. 


D. F. Hannigan. 



REALISM ON THE STAGE : HOW FAR 
PERMISSIBLE ? 


Viewed from any standpoint, the form and pressure of the age is 
•not fruitful of good for the theatre. So stern has been the repres- 
sion of all natural emotion with the progress of culture and moral 
development that one may be pardoned for questioning whether 
the dramatic instinct be any longer immanent. The quieter intel- 
lectual forces have so far gained the ascendency over the passions 
that our thoughts and desires have been chastened and taught to 
manifest themselves in subtler guises. Hence, in gauging the aims 
•of mankind nowadays it is the silence underlying the slight modicum 
of expression indulged in that is significant and not the expression 
(itself. Literature has passed from action to analysis, and the patient 
seeking after truth is sapping the creative faculties. It was 
Macaulay, I think, who observed that as mankind increases in know 
ledge the imaginative powers must dwindle and the twilight of fancy 
•be succeeded by the noontide glare of fact. Correlatively the tragic, 
the pathetic and farcical elements of life are so concentrated in 
this rapid age — the atmosphere is saturated to such an extent 
with the triumphs and misfortunes of our race — that the mind 
becomes too pre-occupied with the solution of the human problem 
to take delight in the more or less visionary and intangible world 
of the theatre. But the novel,” I seem to hear some Dorriforth 
■say, “ the novel has moved with the times and taken excellent advan- 
tage of this craving for the Actual. Why not the drama ? ” Yes, 
but is it not a little hard upon the stage — not in itself a single art, 
mark you, but a combination of arts skilfully harmonised — ^to ask it 
»to keep pace with the movements of our highest art-form ? Taboo 
action and a clear manifestation of the emotions and you render the 
♦dramatist powerless. How, then, can the stage deal as searchingly 

the novel with an age of Gradgrindism and quiescent passion ? 
And if it attempt the task, how far may it reflect the age in all its 
wearisome reality without imperilling its sphere of usefulness as an 
institution ? 

Let us first of all clearly recognise the situation. •A great deal 
of harm has been done by the indiscriminate use of such conveniently 
elastic terms as Realism, Naturalism, Bealisticism, and what not ; 
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edged t6ols in the critical workshop only to be played with by 

skilled craftsmen. It is a matter for regret, too, that the interpre- 
tations put upon these phrases by literary experts ate not always 
those popularly accepted. We are prone, for instance, to speak of 
Zola and Flaubert as realists in the one breath ; yet the realism of 
Scdammho is a far different thing from the realism of Nana, Simi- 
larly when we say that ' a novel or a picture is realistic a certain 
definite impression is conveyed ; but to speak in general tei'ms of the 
realism of a play is only to make confusion more confounded. 
Hitherto critics have for the most part ignored the fact that the 
drama in action can possess several distinctive realistic qualities each 
of which is capable on occasion of existing without the assistance of 
the other. 

(1) In its literary aspect it may minutely reproduce the habits 
and manners of a given age. 

(2) It can be performed by the actors with a rare fidelity to 
nature or in a style more attuned to the conventionalism of the 
theatre. 

(3) Its scenery, costumes, and upholstery may or may not be 
strictly appropriate to the period. 

(4) Its accessories, for the most part imitative, may occasionally 
at the caprice of the manager be represented by animate realities. 

Now is it not painfully significant that, while one may after a 
considerable effort of memory fasten upon some play of the last 
decade in which all these realistic qualities in greater or less degree 
united, the mind more readily recalls the many productions whose 
claims to attention were based solely upon the obtrusive presence of 
(8) and (4) ? Critical generalisations of the kind referred to, not- 
only fail to give the reader a definite impression but are positively 
injurious to the welfare of the drama. Let it not be forgotten that 
in dealing sweepingly with those meretricious phases of realism which 
are purely fungi of modern growth we are assuming an inimical^ 
attitude towards that leaning to the Natural which is a fundamental 
characteristic of the progress of dramatic art. To become convinced! 
<rf the importance of this fact, it is necessary to review the question in- 
its historical aspect. 

It is for us, then, to trace the origin and development of these 
several realistic qualities in European drama generally, with the view 
of satisfactorily determining to what extent the spirit of Realism* 
may permeate the various departments of stage art without violating 
the canons of theatrical illusion. 

i 

I. — ^The Play in Jts Literaky Aspect. 

. Undoubtedly tbe whole tendency of dramatic art from the days of 
Aristotle down to onr own time has been towards the realistic or 
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natural. Even Greece herself, wiA all her mcHidening desire to 
sacrifice Truth at the shrine of the Beautiful, failed to resist the 
encroachments of this movement. There is in Euripides-*— last but 
by no means weakest of Hellenic tragedians — less pomp of diction 
than in the work of his predecessors. JBSr utw disee omnes* Erom 
that time onwards not a single dramatic revolution of any importance 
occurred but owed its origin to this impelling tendency. As another 
case in point, one may draw attention to the rise of opera in Italy. 
The early musical drama started with an extensive stock-in-trade of 
magic and marvels, and very soon contrived to weary the spectator 
with its cloying sweetness and unreality. Mankind could not for 
long take deep interest in the actions of the gods. The people grew 
sick of conjuring tricks, and the immediate result of their clamour 
was the banishment to limbo of the Ovidian fables in favour of 
themes of purely human interest. 

Putting on the clock of time, and turning our eyes nearer home, 
we are at once struck by the fact that Stage Realism had shown itself 
in England, in all the departments enumerated, earlier than in any 
other country. This is easily accounted for by remembering that 
dramatic progress with us has never for a moment been impeded by 
that great continental bugbear, the ghost of Aristotle. On following 
the matter up carefully, our attention is next drawn to the cirbum- 
stance that in the genuine qualities of realism the British stage can 
boast of little advance for well nigh two hundred and fifty years. I 
refrain from asking the reader to crane his neck up to Shakespeare, 
checked by Lamb’s significant warning to those who spoke of the 
works of the Bard as “so natural that everybody can understand 
them.” “ They are natural indeed,” writes Elia, “ they are grounded 
deep in nature, so deep the depth of tliem lies out of the reach of 
most of us.” With Dekker and Marston still remaining to help our 
contention, we can afford to accept the hint. Than these the English 
stage has never seen two more confirmed realists. But they were 
something more than cold analysts of human nature. With them 
the heart dictated what the brain conceived, and emotionalism found 
ready vent through the floodgates of the pen. In a word, they were 
romantic poets as well as realistic playwrights. Had Marston come 
within the later category alone, we should appraise his Sanest 
Whore on the same level as Nana. Idealism equally with 
realism is a fundamental characteristic of the written drama. Either 
may predominate, but bot^h most harmonise. 

I have already implied that the dramatic literature of the Elhia* 
bethan and Jacobean periods presents instances of artistic realkm for 
which it would be diflScult to find a counterpart in modem times* If 
yon doubt this, read Middleton’s Michaelmas Ttrm^ dt better still bis 
Okaste Maid in Cfheapside. Aud Dekker ? Well the aullic^ of IThe 
GiJtVs SomhooJce could not be otherwise than vividly tealistlo. A 
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tranBoript of the lives of the commonalty, equally faithful with his 
ShoeimJcefs Holiday ^ was not seen in France until the time of Diderot. 

In this piece we have the first note of the plebeian comedy, struck 
with a bold hand, loud and sonorous. But the Elizabethan dramatist, 
while possessing as stern a regard for ‘‘ documents as Zola himself, 
rode no hobby to death. The mind that limned The Shoemaher^s 
Holiday could soar at will into the regions of the empyrean. Yet 
even in the conception of such finely imaginative works as Old For» 
tunatus and The Witch of Fdmonton, the dramatist never lost touch 
of Mother Earth. Thanks to his mingling of the real with the ideal, 
characters that in other hands might have proved mere abstractions, 
retained something of the vitality of poor humanity. 

In treating of the progress towards the natural in literature, one 
cannot touch for long upon the drama without making allusion to the 
scientific evolution of the novel. Thus, Jlohinson Crmoe^ whose 
appearance in 1710 marked the inception of Kealism in fiction, may 
bo said also to have exercised a salutary infl»€5hce upon the European 
drama of the next half century. DefoeX masterpiece quickly found 
its way to Germany, stirring up the minds and arousing the enthu- 
siasm of workers and thinkers bent upon assailing the pseudo-classi- 
cism of the So-called d la mode age, to such an extent that champions 
and imitators of the new apostle abounded. Defoe^s boomerang in 
recoiling spent its force for the most part on Sir Walter Scott. Then 
the Waverley Novels influenced Victor Hugo (whose first drama was 
entitled Amy Itobsarf), and the romantic movement was set well on 
foot. 

But we are anticipating. In France the crusade against cold and 
austere formalism in literature was first entered upon by Diderot, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau. Several well-directed assaults on the drama 
advanced theatrical illusion another degree towards the natural. The 
short-lived school of Sodaine and Diderot, in making revolt against 
heroic tragedy, firmly established the dynasty of the domestic drama 
upon the boards. On behalf of Nature and the conservation of 
illusion, Diderot ran a tilt at polished artificiality in all its dramatic 
guises, protesting strenuously against the use of verse in familiar 
tragedy. His contention indeed amounted to the application of Rous- 
seau^s philosophy to the fine arts. Rousseau demanded that mankind 
should cast off the shackles of conventionality and obey the dictates 
of the heart alone. Courtly formulae had stultified sincerity and 
robbed human impulse of its sphere of action. The drama, ^with its 
inflated diction and general artificial restrictions, admirably reflected 
this mental corrosion; hence the protestations of Rousseau were 
really inclusive of the principles expounded by Diderot. 

The outcome cf Diderot was Beaumarchais, whose maiden dramatic 
effort of Euff^nie^ as produced in 17^67, marks the transitional period 
between Heroic Tragedy and Sentimental Comedy. Viewed in the 
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Ifght of stage director, Beaumarchais certainly held opinioziB which 
would have commended him to the notice of the most out^geous 
realist of modem times. In superintending the production of 
Eugtnu^ he sought to expound his principles by a startling innova-» 
tion which unhappily proved abortive through the fears of the, tra- 
dition-ridden players of the period. Arguing that dramatic action 
in the theatre is never quiescent, Beaumarchais deplored the lack of 
continuity occasioned by the entr^acteH. Those essential factors of 
the serious drama, Illusion and Truth, said he, are objects of para- 
mount importance, and the air of them is best given by minute atten- 
tion to seemingly trivial detail. Continuing in this strain, bethought 
that a pantomime action might be arranged for performance between 
the acts, which would firmly bind what had happened to what was 
to follow, and carry on the movement without wearying the spectator. 
In accordance with this idea, Beaumarchais had sketched out an 
intermezzo for Eugitnie^ in which lackeys came upon the stage stretch- 
ing and yawning, and set listlessly to work to arrange furniture and 
open trunks. Occasionally some one or other of the personages in the 
drama looked in to secure a portion of their impedimenta. In more 
recent times, several attempts have been made to give vitality to this 
theory of continuous action. We trace these efforts in the Bancroft 
revival of The Merchant of Venice^ in McVicker’s recent revival of The 
Tempest^ at Chicago, and in some American battle-pieces, in which 
appropriate lime-light views of the scene of war have been thrown 
upon the act-drop. 

Diderot infected Lessing at a time when Germany was very sus- 
ceptible to outer influences, and Lessing as a consequence entirely 
revolutionised the native drama. Unfortunately reactions of this 
sort are apt to give an undue impetus to the swing of the pendulum. 
No one can blame Lessing for his attack on the Alexandrine — an 
attack so masterly as to snufi’ out for ever the hopes of upholders of 
the rhymed drama. But the dramaturgist did not. stop there. Not 
content with the approach to realism attained by the banishment of 
verse — ^thus letting down the theme, so to speak, to the comprehen- 
sion of every-day intellects — he professed to ignore the necessity of 
idealism and vigorously insisted that everything in the representation 
of a play should be an exact reproduction of Nature. Lessing waa 
only the first of many who have failed to grasp the fact that fine 
art in any direction is nullified by the absence of ideality. In 
modern times the playgoers of Greater Britain have not felt with 
him that the story of Virginius, replete as it is with stirringand 
pathetic incidents, is robbed of its force by the flavour of antiquity* 
i>His modernisation of the theme, under the title of £mUm 
Oalottif was a grave mistake ; all the more grave of its 

success. The favour which Lessing enjoyed as a playi^right who 
knew how to expound the thoughts fructifying in the minds of his 
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oompatriote, induced a host of feeble imitators whose leaden por- 
traiture of Nature gave about as much impression of her freshness as 
the sugary and artificial landscapes of Philip de Loutherbourg. Engel 
assisted in disseminating the principles of his master, and then 
Goethe caught the distemper. Happily, however, for the welfare of 
the stage Goethe’s talent* was more dramatic than theatrical. Fired 
by the precepts of Lessing he sought to contribute his quota towards 
the efforts being made to knock off the fetters in which the tragic 
hornpipe had hitherto been danced, by writing an old German 
chivalrous drama called Gotz von Berlichingen. Goethe aimed^at 
bringing the fCrm and pressure of remote times before the minds of 
the ignorant and unlearned in such matters. In pursuance of this 
object— the one and only point kept steadily in view — he embraced 
most of the principles of Lessing, and in so doing outraged all the 
dramatic, and not a few of the literary, canons. For him no rhyme, 
no pompous diction, no poetical imagery, no refinements whatever. 
It was as if the diction had been phonographed, and the utterers 
thereof and their surroundings photographed from the period illus- 
trated. The work was not essentially (was not intended for) a stage 
play. Its influence is all the more curious on that account. So 
much of fascination had it for Sir Walter Scott that in 1799, while 
still on the bright side of thirty, he issued a translation of it. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that Goethe’s drama may have suggested 
the idea of the Waverley Novels, which from 1814 onwards had of 
themselves a very powerful influence on the tone of the English drama. 

France had already begun to feel the effects of the recoil, but dis- 
dained to remain the exponent of Teutonic ideas which had originally 
germinated in her own soil. In the romantic revolt against classi- 
cality we remark once more a degree of progress towards the natural. 
But it must be remembered that while Victor Hugo advocated the 
study of local colour, even at the sacrifice of the beautiful, he did 
not join hands with Lessing that the theme should be put in focus with 
obtuse intellects by the abolition of verse. Some shadow of an 
ideal was still to be vouchsafed to the dramatist. Eealists in the 
modern acceptation of the term Hugo and Dumas were not and, 
indeed, never could have been ; and yet unwittingly they paved the 
way for what Zola calls “ the vast naturalist movement.” How ? 
Simply by approximate accuracy of mise-en-Bc^ne in their theatrical 
studies of mediaeval life. For the rest, Victor Hugo’s sphere of useful- 
ness as a dramatist ended before the.£rst note of the so-called realistic 
drama had been heard. The new isme did not cdme to be spoken of 
in the boundless realm of the fin© arts until the period of 1843-50* 
Procreative as was the fresh movement in painting, music, and the ' 
JeHes the term itiself was fery sparingly used in those days, 

for its significance was not tinderstood by tie people. Realism, 
however, in its penetrating force had shaken the very foundations of 
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the theatre. Even the humble little Th^iatre des Punambules, with 
its pantomimes composed of fixed traditional types of character whose 
fates were swayed by sorcerers and fairy protectors became fascinated 
by the spell, Th^ophile Gautier . iu his appreciative review of 
Ohampfleury’s Pierrot Marquis said it marked a new era — the 
advent of the realistic pantomime.” Previously Pierrot had been 
white because he was white ; the pallor had been associated with 
the character without rhyme or reason from time immemorial. 
Subjugated by the new imie Champfleiiry sought to give a rational 
explanation of the whiteness by making Pierrot a miller’s boy. 

L’autorit^ et la tradition n’existent plus,” sighed Gautier ; “la 
doctrine du libre examen va porter ses fruits. Adieu les formulas 
naiVes, les barbaries Byzantines, les teintes impossibles ; Tanalyse 
oiivre son scalpel et va coramencer ses anatomies.” From that time 
onwards Realism on the French stage in all its ramifications advanced 
in parallel lines with Realism in the novel. In Balzac, Flaubert, the 
De Goncourts, and Zola we mark the development and sum up the 
situation. 

It is noteworthy that throughout Europe generally the drama in 
its literary essence had reached the high(\st legitimate stage of 
naturalistic evolution before any serious attention was addressed to 
correctness of miHe-en-sc()nc, Of course, scenic adjuncts in Italy had 
been both ornate and profuse from the days of the Renaissance ; 
but early stage directors strove only to please the eye, knowing 
little and caring less about the mysteries of archaeology. 

With us the limit of advancement towards the natural is marked 
by the rise of the Robertsonian comedy, in itself the outcome of the 
widespread pre-Raphaelite movement. Farther than this the drama- 
tist cannot safely go. T. W. Robertson was a genuine stage realist, 
although no formal Lessing. With all its insipidities, there was 
poetry as well as prose in the Teacup and Saucer school. I give it 
as my opinion that the Robertsonian Comedy marks the limit of 
artistic progression towards the actual, because the drama, robbed of 
idealism, has no right of existence. A play, to be an art product, 
must partake more or less of the beautiful ; and beauty cannot exist 
without an ideal. Left to its own devices, Realism only obtrudea 
upon us a depressing sense of the ugly and the vulgar. 

One disastrous result of the ultra-realistic method of play-writing 
remains to be noticed. Time was when the true dramaturgist 
proved l^imself a worthy labourer in the artistic field by evolving hia 
work from development of character in association with conflictiiig 
passions. Events had Icgical connection and sequential force. All 
was polished, rounded, complete. But the ultra-realist^ wh^ placed 
on the horns of a dilemma, or when anxious to arrive at a dimax, 
accomplishes his purpose by the employment of fortuitous eircum- 
stances. “Thus Chance steps in and grasps the rod of Fate,” 
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Just a word in reply to writers of the acumen of Mr. W, D. 
Howells, who fail to comprehend that the composite nature of the 
drama in action renders very hurtful any attempt to keep pace with 
the novel in its scientific progress. Surely the radical difference 
between the two arts is indicated by the fact that, while any ordi- 
nary drama with a modicum of plot can be novelised so as to retain 
all the leading incidents and the very atmosphere of the piece, it is, 
on the other hand, a matter of insuperable difficulty to make a 
satisfactory literal dramatisation of any popular novel. The same 
realism in detail, the same wealth of archmological research, the 
same lavish and carefully selected viise-en^scdne which help in 
Salammbo to give a vivid impression of the Carthage of old with- 
out dwarfing the reader’s interest in the puppets, would only tend, 
if applied on the stage to some exposition of mediaeval life, to swamp 
the poetry and passion of the theme. With the same unwearying 
attention to subsidiary stage business,” a sense of oppression would 
weigh heavily on the spectator, and there would be jarring incidents, 
even were the whole directed ’ by an Augustus Harris or a Henry 
Irving. The difference is simply that the novel is the work of one 
mind, the acted drama of fifty. The playwright, albeit he may 
have a staunch collaborator, so to speak, in the person of the stage 
director, is for the most part at the mercy of actors, scene-painters, 
costumiers, and carpenters. But the novelist writes his own play, 
paints and shifts his own scenery, designs his own costumes, inter- 
prets his own characters, arranges his own properties, works his own 
limelight. He is at once Pinero, Irving (and Irving in every role 
from Hamlet to Guildenstein), Hawes Craven, and the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. His story once started, he can drop Lis background at 
will. One scene may be presented with a wealth of adjunctive detail, 
materially assisting the reader in realising the course of action; 
another may be left entirely to the imagination. But this is "im- 
possible on the stage where the background can never be lost sight 
of, and according to modern tenets, must be of a dead level of 
excellence throughout. 

II. — Natural Acting. 

In discussing this phase of the question there is little need after 
what has been written to trace minutely the many changes in 
histrionics which have taken place since the Tragic Stentors of Greece 
roared through uncouth masks and exaggerated their persons to 
cope with the vastness of the ancient theatre. It is suflBcient to 
remark that the germ of naturalism was developed in the histrionic 
art in strict ratio with the rhythmic progress towards the real in the 
literary essence ^of the drama. As time passed, the playhouse 
steadily dwindled in its proportion^ and the actor dwindled with it. 
Slouch was substituted in the place of stage strut; declaxnatory 
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force degenerated into oolloquialisni. * But the modern actor who 
reads the records of the ancient theatre with a feeling akin to 
amused contempt requires to be reminded that the fundamental 
conditions of art never change. Some slight degree of the exaggera- 
tion rendered necessary by the exigencies of the Grecian theatre 
is still requisite in histrionic interpretation. The actor has no 
right to personate himself because he happens to walk unbuskined 
and unmasked. Assumption of character is still a living principle. 
Seeming not Being should be the actor’s motto, llemember what 
that excellent comedian Mole once remarked to a friend regarding 
one of his impersonations. “ Je ne suis pas content de moi, ce soir. 
Je me suis trop livr6. Je ne suis pas rest6 mon maitre ; j’^tais 
entr^ trop vivement dans la situation ; fHais le fersotinage mStm je 
rCUais plm racfeur qni le joue* J’ai ete vrai corame je le serais 
chez moi ; pour Toptique du theatre il faut letre autrement.” 

It is this optique du tMdire which must be our guiding star in 
determining how far it is permissible for an actor to be realistic. 
The great difference between theatrical illusion and that of the 
other arts is that the means used to obtain the former are complex, 
and create their effect by the harmonisation of fictions with realities. 
The presence of real human beings, so far from assisting the Realist 
in his revolutionary coui’se acts as an effective check to the errors 
he may in his enthusiasm be tempted to commit. The boundaries 
of stage realism are very clearly indicated by Lamb in his Essay on 
The Tragedies of Shakespeare^ where he speaks of “ the discordancy 
never to be got over between painted scenes and real people. 
Elia never foresaw that an attempt would be made to swim the 
Hellespont, by giving the actors a solidly built background, and by 
placing around them real accessories. 

It is this optique du thidtre which decrees that the player must 
not appear in propria persona* He must harmonise himself with his 
artificial surroundings by assuming certain theatrical habiliments 
and disguises, and by talking and walking in a manner peculiar to 
the stage. Whether ponderous or voluble in his utterance he must 
needs articulate distinctly, and his speech must be natural recitation 
not drawing-room colloquialism. Living breathing flesh, he is not 
therefore a reality among fictions, but the dominating fiction among 
many — a veritable walking lie. 

The optique du thidtre demands furthermore that the stage shall 
not reflect the commonplaces of life, but crystallise its beauties^ 
It falsifies time by compression, and urges the necessity of discard- 
ing trivialities, so as to command the attention of the spectator. 
Many of its laws are ordained by the footlights (that bugbear of 
the ultra realists) which, from the light striking upwards, alter the 
aspect of things, and render the naked truth a falsify. 

The danger of modern histrionic Realism is in its indiscriminate 
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application to all forms of dramatic art. The player fails to grasp* 
the fact that the licence allowed in comedy and melodrama is greatly 
restricted in its dealings with Shakespeare and the higher drama 
generally. Hence the thirst for Realism is killing ‘^the legitimate.” 
To-day the tendency is to speak colloquially, to reserve power, and 
to under-act. Want of sufficient training in the higher dramatic 
walks on the part of the younger generation of actors accounts for 
much of this. For versification not only exalts motives, actions and 
thoughts ; it exalts and inspires the interpreter. 

The ordinary drift of the stage is so far in the direction of mar- 
ring the subtler thoughts of the poet, owing to the distractions con- 
sequent upon the spectator’s glaring realisation of the flesh and blood 
existence — the personal identity — of the puppets, that all advances 
towards naturalism should be entered upon with caution. If it be 
true as Lamb said (in his admirable criticism on Kemble’s Macbeth), 
that impulse is subordinated to action and thoughts to deeds when 
Shakespeaie is transferred from the study to the stage, surely it is 
not the mission of the latter-day actor to emphasise the blemish. 

For purposes of convenience my third and fourth sections may be 
taken together : 

III. Relevance of Scenery, Costumes, and Furniture. 

IV. Real Accessories. 

Perhaps no department in stage art has given rise to so much 
dispute from time to time as that of mounting. Some there are 
who in contravening the sound principle that nothing on the boards 
should be real if capable of honest imitation, dogmatise over the 
custom of the ancient Greeks when objection is made to the break- 
ing of illusion by false and utterly gratuitous expedients. There is 
not the slightest vestige of a reason, however, why the theatrical 
usages of Greece should be viewed nowadays as a reliable precedent. 
Between ancient and modern drama, their aims and ends, exists 
little room for analogy. They sought for Beauty, ignoring Illusion 
and Literality in its pursuit ; we hunger after Truth. Hence the 
mingling of the real and the artificial in the ancient theatre must 
not be looked upon as the starting point of realism in accessories. 
We are in a position to maintain this statement against all-comers 
because mediaeval Italy so far from carrying forward, or accentuat- 
ing the employment of reality in stage illusion merely disencumbered 
the mi$6-en-8dne of its ultjra-convenfcionalism and ultra-realism, sub- 

t) 

stituting in lieu of these elements a system artificial to the last 
degree. Speaking of the European theatre generally, it is matter 
of common bistory how long after the dawn of the drama in France < 
and England stage wi£s devoid of any save the rudest adorn- 
ments. * 

We must remember also that the whole purpose of the Grecian 
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dramatists was clearly reflected in the uxiiqne arrangementa of their 
Thespian temples. The location of the ancient theatre was in the 
first place very carefully considered. The action of the drama 
passing for the most part out of doors, Nature herself was pressed 
into service in the representation. And in theatres where Nature 
failed to meet all the requirements, the dramatist fell back on the 
few conventional architectural arrangements of the scene. There 
was certainly nothing refreshingly variable or plastic about the 
ancient method of performing a tragedy. The player in his mask 
and buskins was as strictly conventional as the scene itself. Briefly 
then the idea of the Greeks was to represent things by themselves, 
and where this proved impossible, the alternative took the shape of 
rigidly conventional scenic arrangements plainly symbolising what 
was inimitable. 

It has long since become apparent to the student of mise-en-schie 
that the rise of scenic embellishment in Italy was primarily due to 
the growing popularity of those most artificial forms of art, the 
opera and the ballet. When the themes chosen for treatment were 
for the greater part mythological, and the one consummation desired 
was to astonish by magical surprises, little wonder need be expressed 
that during the whole of the seventeenth, and a considerable 
portion of the eighteenth centuries, the metteur-en^schie paid no 
attention to the claims of scenic illusion. Nature would have been 
out of place amid a motley assemblage of gods, monsters, flying 
dragons and enchanters. Still after the passage of some fifty years, 
opera with all its tinsel and triviality fell somewhat under the spell 
of the ever-active naturalistic movement. Early in the eighteenth 
century the Italians set their faces against the unsatisfying myths of 
Ovid and clamoured imperiously for themes of purely human interest. 
One result of this outcry was the introduction of the historico-musico- 
drama which brought in its train many scenic abuses. Excessive 
striving after long-neglected illusion led to a mixing up of the real 
and the artificial in somewhat ridiculous fashion. In dealing, in 
the fifth Spectator^ with the absurdities of Italian Opera in England, 
Addison has inferentially given us some idea of the reigning weak- 
nesses of the early continental stage. The essayist complains of the 
blending of shadows with realities ; of real cascades in artificial land- 
scapes ; and of the attempt to harmonise inconsistencies. Writes 
Addison (and his remarks have modem application) : one woul4 

represent a wide champaign country filled with herds and flocks it 
would be^ridiculous to draw the country only upon the scenes, and 
tto crowd several parts of the stage with sheep and oxen.^; What a 
pity it is that mcwJern managers fail to recognise with Addison that 
^animals on the stage, from sheer reality and spontaneity of action, 
completely upset the optique du thMtre. Among actors who side 
with the essayist may be reckoned Mr. Joseph JeflferjS)% who frcfm 
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the belief that quadrupeds break, instead of assisting, the illuskm, 
has always refused to indulge Eip Van Winkle with a real 
Schneider, 

It is necessaiy at this juncture to consider the uses made by the 
stage of archaeological research in connection with the romantico- 
historico-drama as approximate realism of detail in this department 
culminated in the creation of domestic melodrama, and thus occasioned 
a minute reproduction of familiar features in contemporary life. With 
us the transition period is marked by the Charles Kean Hgimc at 
Princess’s Theatre, the guiding influence, strange to say, being the 
pre-llaphaelite upheaval of the day. 

A trite contention of the superficial stage historian runs to the 
effect that the rage for scenic archaeology had its genesis in the 
French romantic movement, or, to speak by the card, in the dramas 
of Hugo and Alexandre Dumas. Let it now be said, once for all, 
that just as Sir Walter Scott preceded Victor Hugo, so did England 
precede France in giving life to stage romanticism. Boaden, in his 
life of J. P. Kemble, relates an occurrence at the Haymarket, in 
June 1791, which at once presents a duo to our early straining 
after literal exactness, and hints at the dangers which must ever 
surround the stage archa3ologist. Treating of the production of a 
play of old English manners by the Earl of Guildford, entitled 
The Kentish Barons^ Boaden writes: — “There was occasionally 
a vein of genuine poetry in the dialogue ; but the incident was one 
of pure invention, but little probable, and his antiquarian zeal had 
run costume much beyond convenience. They who amuse them- 
selves with Strutt’s collections, or glean from the useful chapters 
with which Dr. Henry enriched his History of Kngland^ may have 
learned that there was a time when our beaux wore enormous pikes 
to their boots or shoes ; and that these were chained to the kneec^ 
of the wearer, so as to exhibit a man at perfect liberty, walking in 
fetters. The author’s punctilious exactness excited a smile, and 
perhaps to see the solemn Bensley skating through a scene in these 

cumbrous appendages, was rather a severe tax upon gravity 

Kemble himself carried the attention to oostume far, but as far only 
as he found grace ; then he stopt.” 

Nor was this by any means an unique instance. From other 
sources examples might be adduced to show that the yearning for 
local colour in accessories bad even then a certain definite existence. 
The work of reform, however, was more systematically taken up by 
John Kemble, who, while manager of Drury Lane, laid the trains 
to the mine, which was subsequently to scatter in the air the old 
slip-shod style of mounting. Kemble’s bent of mind induced him to 
give the Sha|i:esperean drama approximately correct scenery and 
costumes. As archaeologist, he was afiforded an admirable coadjutor 
in Capon the scene painter, wbo had all Kemble’s antiquarian 
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tothusiasm with equal restraint in his thtotiica! work. EwTciBing 
a salutary influence over English from 1794 until his 

death in 1827, this eminent artist was chiefly remarkaWe for the 
scenery contributed to several Shakespearean revivals, much of whidi 
was executed from minute plans of old historic buildings, which he 
had made with his own hand in and about the inetropolis. 

Then came the rise of the romantic drama in Franco, creating an 
intense interest in the atmosphere of the Middle. Ages, whose every 
detail was faithfully reproduced on the boards. When Dumas 
opened the unfortunate Theatre Historique, on February 27, 1847, 
archicological research largely contributed to the success of the 
sixteenth century drama then produced, called La Heine Margot. 
The public welcomed the new departure, and their appreciation 
evoked a further impression of mediievalism in Le Chevalier de Maison- 
Jlouge. But troublous times came, the Theatre Historique fell into 
low water, and Dumas’s sphere of usefulness as stage reformer 
suddenly ended. The romantic movement, however, still exercised 
its influence in France, and had not a little to do with the pre- 
Baphaelite upheaval in England. .The latter, when it had reached 
its zenith, joined issue with the regular wave of advancement that 
had been undulating in the theatre ever since Kemble’s later day. 
The work of reform originally instituted by the noblest Eoman of 
them all,” had been carried on from time to time by Charles Kemble, 
Macready and Phelps, who, if not too vigorous in antiquarian zeal, 
at least saw that the stage did not retrograde. Thanks . to the 
labours of these men, the theatre in 1850 was ripe for the advent of 
that stubborn outburst against pseudo-classicism, which we call pre- 
Raphaelism, and so did not feel the shock so greatly as the other 
arts. When the general and the restricted movements joined issue 
on the boards, theatrical art experienced a significant transmutation 
both in its literary essence and its more material features. When 
the atmosphere cleared, the Robertsonian comedy loomed out upon 
us, and from that period we reckon the reign of the modern 
realistic drama proper. 

Nought, save the Shakespearean drama, seems to have survived 
the shock. But the penetrative force of the new movement was 
shown by the fact that, with Charles Kean at the head of affairs at 
the Princess’s Theatre (1850-1859) dramatic effect in “ the legiti- 
mate ” became subordinated to the spectacle. Historical accuracy 
was pushed to an extreme that led to abuses from which the drama 
has never* since recovered. Kean, in announcing the production pf 
Macbeth in February 1853, issued his first flyleaf giving his 
#aathorities for the costumes and architecture. . But the absurdity of 
this so-called stage archeology was demonstrated at the dhtset. 

In the absence of trustworthy information on the Scottidi ardhi«* 
teeture of the period, Kean had perforce to fall back on a comparative 
VoL. 135 . — No. 3 . T 
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principle. Where was the^iieodSBity ibr all this trampet-floarishing 
when the closest approximation to the truth that could be arrived 
at was the architecture of the Danes, Norsemen and Anglo-Saxons 
during a pre-Conquest era ? Much fun was made at Kean’s expense 
over the authorities, which, according to the Flylmfy had been con- 
sulted. Among these were Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Xiphilin, 
Snorre, Du Cange, and the Eyrbiggia Saga. As Polonius would say, 
the Eyrbiggia Saga is “ good.” 

Such, indeed, in the main, was the system followed in most of the 
Shakespearean revivals at the old Princess’s. Kean thought he was 
lending generous assistance to the imagination of his auditors ; in 
reality he was only clogging it. It is a grave mistake to over- 
elaborate Shakespeare, whose plays are essentially devoid of back- 
ground and detail. That the application of archseological principles 
to stage art is in some rare instances permissible is evidenced by the 
happy hit made by Kean’s production of Sardanapahis in June 
1858, at a time when London was hugely interested in the discoveries 
of Layard and Botta. * Certainly the three thousand odd pounds spent 
by the manager in realising the Halls of Nineveh gave the play a 
brilliancy otherwise lacking, but the necessity for this elaborate mise- 
en-sc^ne only shows the wide gulf between Byron and Shakespeare. 

When arcbasology is pushed to extremes the tendency is not only 
to mar the imagery in a poetic play, but, as in the case of Theodora, 
to reveal in all its crudeness the modernity in treatment of a mediaeval 
thesis. If the playwright and 7iietteur-cn-8C(^ne are not completely in 
accord, illusion must suffer. Scrupulous accuracy in scenic detail in 
reproducing the salient features of a remote period is primarily 
impossible, because the whole must be idealised and falsified in 
accordance with the demands of the optique dn tMdtrc, Apart 
from this, labour of the nature spoken of is wasted on an average 
audience, .many of whose components are certain to be distracted 
from a proper enjoyment of the action by the sight of unfamiliar 
details. Hence the true purpose of the drama becomes warped 
through excess of scenic zeal. When we doubt, question, or hesitate 
in the theatre, we are lost. 

Managers are apt to forget that playgoers are not all as >pedan- 
tically censorious as the author of The Flani-Lore of Shakespeare, 
who wrote to Mr. Irving after seeing the early Lyceum revival of Much 
Ado About Nothing, pointing out that Leonato’s garden presented an 
anachrmiism in the shape of i cedar, that species of tree being 
unknown in Messina at the period of the play. This craze for 
imlistic revivalism in mounting Shakespeare is altogether injurious 
in its results. In most case^ it only serves to accentuate the 
designedly anachronistic method of the poet, whose Samlet^ for 
example, has nothing of the Danish in its tone, save the broad out- 
line. The more we depart in the higher drama from the old scenic 
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principle of genen^isatioDy aoul endeavcai/ to giva tbeooozio li fnwiao 
lociJlty, the greater the tendency to destroy the haapflaoiiy of the 
picture. 

The stage cah never assame die positioai of a school of aapdwalqgy 
because its pictures are only i^pproximately true* Sappodug that 
accuracy were completely attainable, realistic ugliness would ensuei 
distracting the spectator, and robbing the drama of its right of 
existence. In a word, the pursuit of archieology on the stage can 
result in only the weakening of public interest in the theatre as an 
intellectual pleasure and a living force. 

When we seek the missing link between Charles Kean and Henry 
Irving, we find it in the Bancrofts, who, besides promoting the archaeo- 
logical movement in their revivals of The School for Seandcdf The 
Merchant of Venice, and 2^he Rivals^ were certainly the first among 
stage reformers to insist upon solid and realistic interiors in modem 
comedy. Years before the advent of the Bancrofts, Madame Vestris 
had made some tentative experiments at Covent Garden in the latter 
department. But it is needless to point out that previously to the 
introduction of Caste in 1867, such a thing as a room with solid doors 
and a ceiling had scarcely ever been seen on the stage. 

Fostered in one way by Charles Kean, and in another by the Ban - 
crofts, the taste for realism in the literary essence of the drama and 
in its goods and chattels culminated in the firm establishment on the 
boards of the melodrama of every-day life. Although a 
horse and cab had been introduced upon the stage at the Olympic so 
far back as 1844, in a play called The Road to Life, photographic 
reproduction of c(jptemporary existence may be said to have had its 
inception with Charles lieade’s Ifs Nc'ccr too Late to Mend in 1865. It 
will be remembered that the play in its original form presented details 
so repugnant to the instincts of the period as to call for sundry oral 
protests on the part of the critics. A working treadmill and an 
elaborate model prison were dangerous innovatipns a quarter of a 
century back, but could we live without them now ? It would of 
course be useless to underrate the potency of the forces which, des- 
pite reiterated objurgation, have kept the Sensation Drama on its 
feet ever since the old Streets of London days. But I cannot but 
deplore the existence and growing popularity of a style of piece so 
utterly devoid of all food for the imagination. With so much realism 
abounding, surely a little real sentiment would not be out of place. 

To sum up. It would be an act worthy of Mrs. Partington to 
attempt to resist the tendency of the times, which in connection with 
stage affairs certainly runs towards exactitude iu local colour. All 
that the metteur^^sc^ can do is to see that the accessories while 
subordinate are not inferior. In the present state of tine ppiblic mind 
carelessness in mounting would provre as discomfiting as eacesa^ of 
scenic detail. The optique du thitUre demands mrtistic imitatioh, "not 
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reality ; for art ends where reality begins. The better the imitation 
the greater the artistic achievement. There is a sad significance in 
the absence to-day of the old-time property-man from the purlieus 
of the theatre. Eealism is a grateful auxiliary so long as it leaves 
the imagination unshackled, and remains subservient to the play of 
action. We must draw the line sharply where it ceases to assimilate 
with its surroundings, where it inclines to become of itself quite 
uncontrollable. Illusion is the aim of Art, and Realism is permis- 
sible so far as it aids that aim. When Illusion is thrust on one side, 
Realism, even when reigning in its stead, has not the slightest right 
of existence. 

W. J. Lawrence. 



WARREN HASTINGS AND HIS 
LIBELLERS. 


Tifty years ago there appeared in the Edlnhurgh llcvieu' an article 
‘‘which every one was sure to read who read anything/* From 
that day to this Macaulay's fascinating essay on Warren Hastings 
must have counted its readers by millions, the most of >vhom have 
no doubt learned from its glowing pages all they cared to knosv 
about the first great architect of British rule in India. The few 
who pushed their researches deeper found nothing in James Mill's 
UisfoTij of British Indict that tended to correct the teacliings of the 
popular essayist until, about twenty- two years ago, Horace Wilson 
brought out his annotated edition of Mill’s important but misleading 
work. Thenceforth the impartial student might judge for himself 
between the statements put forth by the historian and the correc- 
tions furnished by his editor. 

The students, however, were always very few, as compared with 
the multitudes who fed upon the forced meats and full-flavoured 
sauces served up. by the most brilliant word-master of his day. 
Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings is a masterpiece of clear, 
strong, spirited, and splendid word-painting, which forms the delight, 
the envy, and the despair of all who have since written, or purposed 
writing, on the same theme. But, in point of fact, it is now seen to 
be little better than a splendid romance. As a t ribute to Hastings’ 
intellectual, and to some of his moral gifts, it may still hold the 
field against all competitors. As a picture of the India in which 
Hastings toiled, and planned, and struggled, it abounds in passages 
of remarkable merit. Macaulay could give Hastings full credit for 
courage, fortitude, high statesmanship, and contempt for sordid 
gains. He could realise the mischievous malignity of Philip Francis, 
and plumb the depths of native cunning in Nand-Kumur. But the 
force of o^d Whig traditions conspired with Mill’s teaching and his 
own habitual “ cocksureness,” to make him persistently unjust to 
Elijah Impey, and often absurdly unjust to Hastings himself < 

• Few things, indeed, in literary history are more atrooions than 
Macaulay’s savage onslaught on ^he first Chief Justice of BengaU 
The brilliant essayist seems to revel in wanton, rash, unmeasured 
vituperation of a judge whose character had been lussailed in vain by 
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a knot of political partisans. With characteristic extravagance, he 
calls Impey one of the vilest of mankind, likens him to Jefferies, 
and declares that he, sitting as a jndge, put a man unjustly to 
death in order to serve a political purpose."' He describes Impey, 
in short, as Hastings’ tool and accomplice, not only in the murder of 
Nand-Kum&r, but in several other crimes which are commonly laid 
to Hastings’ charge. In the quarrel between the Council and the 
Supreme Court, it is Impey and his alguazils ” who are held up to 
bitter scorn. Bribed by the headship of the Company’s chief courts, 
Impey becomes ‘‘ rich, quiet, and infamous.” He crowned his infamy 
by posting off for Lucknow, to take affidavits that might seem to 
sanction “ the crimes of those who had recently hired him.” But at 
last the time came when he was to be stripped of that robe which 
has never, since the Revolution, been disgraced so foully as by 
him.” 

Macaulay was not very good at painting portraits true to life, but 
he never achieved so outrageous a daub as this black portrait of Sir 
Elijah Impey. There is not one touch of truth in the whole picture. 
And the wrong thus done to an honest and upright judge seems the 
more unpardonable, because the critic, writing in or near Calcutta, 
could have found the means of correcting some at'least of his grossest 
errors. A few years later the published Memoirs of Sir Elijah 
Impey gave him a chance of repairing the previous wrong. But he 
treated with a fine contempt the new evidence adduced by Impey’s 
son, and all the cruel old libels reappeared in successive editions of 
his collected essays. He did not even deign to strike out the sen- 
tence in which he had hazarded a foolish guess that ‘‘whenever 
Hastings wished to play any trick more than usually naughty, he 
hired Impey with a tart or a ball to act as fag in the worst part of 
the prank.” 

In 1885 a far stronger champion than the younger Impey dealt a 
crowning blow at the monster which Macaulay had set up as a true 
presentment of the maligned Chief Justice. Sir James Stephen’s 
Story of Nuncomar has fairly twittered down the whole fabric of false- 
hood and exaggeration beneath which the fair fame of Elijah. Impey 
had so long lain entombed. No impartial reader of these two little 
volumes can have failed to accept the learned author’s verdict on all 
the issues with which he essayed to deal. For the sake of a wider 
public, it is greatly to be wished that the substance of such a boob 
could be reproduced in some ch^p and popular form. 

Enough here of poor Sir El^ah and his wrongs. Let us turn 
aside from that fidus Achates to the pim JErieas of Macaulay’s tale. 
For the shameful usage of Impey, I can discover no decent excuse. 
In the case of Warren H^in^,* some palliation may perhaps be 
pleaded for a writer who follow^ so false a guide as Mill, and who 
cherished a generous belief in the wisdom of Burke and Fox. 
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Macaulay has not painted Hastings all bjuck. He even tries to find 
excases for acts which he feels bound to condemn, although the 
excuses seldom fly far. Hastings himself never defended his Bohilla 
policy, or his treatment of Chait Singh and the Oudh Begums, 
merely or mainly by the plea of hard financial pressure ; and there 
is absolutely no evidence of his alleged complicity in the trial and 
death of Nand-Kumar. It has been said that H^caulay never 
realised the full force and drift of his own impassioned rhetoric, and 
that a casual essay in a review should not be judged like a piece of 
serious history. But all such pleadings may be answered by the 
simple fact that, for half a century, this particular essay, well-nigh 
nnrevised, has been for vast numbers of ])eople their chief, if not 
^ their only, guide through that period of Indian history over which it 
travels. For one reader of Gleig, and even of Sir J. Stephen, 
Macaulay still probably charms and misleads his thousand. 

A dozen years ago the present writer, in his short life of Warren 
Hastings, sought to furnish some kind of antidote to the mischievous 
magic of Lord IMacaulay’s style. In spite of his eflbrts to wdn a 
large audience, and of hearty encouragement received from many 
critics, the impression ho made upon the world at large seems to 
have been but slight. His very desire to tell the truth, so far as 
he knew it, led him to speak with some uncertainty on one or two 
passages in Hastings’ career. And, of course, it was wholly beyond 
his power to clothe his story with the glamour of Macaulay’s im- 
perious rhetoric. 

The need for speaking with uncertainty exists no longer. In the 
spring of last year, three large volumes of State Papers, covering 
the thirteen years of Hastings’ rule, were issued from the Govern- 
ment Press at Calcutta. In a long and masterly introduction the 
editor, Mr. G. W. Forrest, alre.ady known for his skilful handling of 
similar archives at Bombay, works up the pith of these new volumes, 
along with gleanings from many other sources, into a complete and 
effective summary of Hastings' Indian career.’ These selections 
from the proceedings of the Bengal Council in secret committee 
enable us to follow the whole course of Hastings’ administration, 
from the month when he became Governor of Bengal to the date of 
his retirement from the post of Governor- General. Some passages 
from these papers have been quoted from time to time by various 
writers ; but never before has such a mass of documentary evidence 
on a most critical period of Indian histoiy been placed within reach 
of any inquiring student. Had Hastings been able to lay band on 
^me of these documents, the labours of his defence before the House 
•of Lords would have been enormously lightened. Had Macaulay 

• 

^ fSeUcticm from iJte letters, Denpatch^f and other Si^ate Pre§trt>ed in ihs 

JPhreign department of the tihnrrnment of TndiCj 1772-1785. Bditad by (jkorge W, 
Farrast, B. A., &c. Calcutt-a ; 1890. 
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dipped into them before ' writing his essay, the vindication of 
Hastings’ character and policy might perhaps have, been antedated 
by many years. 

Thanks to the labours of Professor Forrest we can now follow^ 
step by step, the whole process of debate and discussion, of reading 
letters and writing minutes, that went on from time to time in the* 
Council-room of Fort William. In those days, all the preparatory 
work of government in British India was done with the pen. In- 
stead of speaking his opinions on the motion in hand, each member 
of Council minuted them down. Such a method might have its 
drawbacks ; but we may allow, with Mr. Forrest, that the historical 
student is thereby “ enabled to form an independent judgment of 
events, and still more of the actors and their motives.” And the 
judgment so formed in respect of Warren Hastings by any man of 
average honesty and shrewdness will inevitably quash the verdict 
found by Macaulay on the evidence supplied by Burke and J\U1L 
These volumes speak the last word on the great controversy which 
Burke opened in the House of Commons more than a century ago. 
Henceforth, the whole group of legends invented by Philip Francis* 
for the use of his political friends, and remoulded into new and 
vigorous life by the great Whig essayist of a later day, resolves 
itself into a myth as unsubstantial as the tale of Troy divine, or the 
more recent legend of William Tell. 

It is amusing to note, by the way, the curious mixture of shrewd- 
ness and credulity which marks Macaulay’s treatment of Hostings’ 
colleague and arch enemy, f^hilip Francis. In identifying the latter 
with ‘‘Junius,” he seems to take the true measure of a man who* 
shrunk from no crooked, base, or underhand method of gratifying 
his malice or his ambition. But for one reason or another, he fails 
to carry out his estimate of the man .to its logical conclusion. If 
Francis and “Junius’^ were one — as later researches have shown them 
to be — Francis was undoubtedly false, treacherous, evil-tongned, aS' 
well as cruel and malignant. Such, in fact, is the character which 
Sir J. Stephen imputes to Francis without his mask. He was a 
man, in short, whose word could not be readily taken against any 
one to whom he owed a grudge. Any story told by Francis to the- 
hurt of his great opponent ought to have been received with just' 
suspicion, and examined with every care. Most of the charges* 
which Burke brought against Hastings were concocted or inspired 
by Francis himself. So much .Macaulay knew or ought to have^ 
known. And yet he accepts as true or well-founded the silliest 
claptrap about the innocence of the Bohillas, the reckless calum- 
nies which Francis spread against the Governor-General and the^ 
ruler of Oudh, and all the wild tales cf cruelty and extortion wrought 
or sanctioned by Hastings against the Rajah of Benares and the^ 
Begums of Faizabad. 
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It is possible that on these points the popular essayist was greatly 
influenced by Janies Mill, who was always ready to blacken Hastings’ 
character on the slightest grounds. Be that as it may, Mr» 
Forrest’s volumes not only expose the utter falsity of these particular 
charges, so far as Hastings is concerned ; they also help us to under- 
stand the means by which a, mountain of fiction grew out of a mole- 
hill of fact. Let us take, for example, the story of the Rohilia War. 
Hastings was accused by Burke and Francis of hiring out troops to 
aid the ruler or Wazir of Oudh in an unpiovoked and .merciless raid 
on the people of Rohilkhand. Every one knows Macaulay’s harrow- 
ing picture of Arcadian peace and happiness, ruined for ever by the 
Wazir’s barbarities ; the work of slaughter, pillage, and rape going 
merrily forward, villages everywhere ablaze, more than 100,000 
people flying into pestilential jungles, and so on, while Hastings 
stood by with folded arms, deaf to all Colonel Champion’s remon- 
strances against the dishonour thus done to the British name. 

The trutii of the matter, as now placed beyond ^further question, 
was altogether different. Macaulay’s sneers at Gleig in this connec- 
tion are as wide of the mark as his censure of Gleig’s hero. Even 
he ought to have known that the people of Rohilkhand were a rack- 
rented peasantry, who suffered alike from the exactions of their foreign 
masters and the raids of merciless Mar^thas. Their foreign masters 
were Rohilia Pathans, whose fathers had but lately won by the sword 
the lands their children held after them. Fear of the Mardthas drove 
the Rohilia leaders to crave help from their powerful neighbour and 
our faithful ally, the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh. In 1772 a treaty, 
promoted and countersigned by the English general, Sir Robert 
Barker, bound Hafiz Rahmat Khan and his brother chieftains to pay 
the Wazir forty lakhs of rupees whenever the Marathas, “ either by 
j^eace or war,” had been driven out of Rohilkhand. With the help 
of a British brigade, Shujd-ud-daula fulfilled his share of the cove- 
nant ; but the Rohilia leaders, adding treachery and falsehood to their 
breach of faith, steadily shirked all payment of the promised reward. 
Instead of liquidating “ a single daam ” of their debt, they busied 
themselves in plotting with the Marathas against the Wazir. 

At that time the Marathas had well-nigh recovered from their terrible 
defeat at Panipat. Their light horsemen hovered everywhere over 
the dismembered carcase of the old Moghul empire. Hardly any 
part of India outside Bengal was safe from their destructive forays. 
This natiop of organised freebooters had become, in fact, the foremost 
native power in all India. It was fear of Maratha ambition which 
mainly decided Hastings and his Council — for he alone could do 
nothing — to support their ally of Oudh in his measures for driving 
the Rohilia defaulters out of Rohilkhand, They saw that the Rohillaa 
could not be trusted to defend thdr own province from Maratha luids^ 
If the two powers combined their forces, Oudh itself, the barrieor^ 
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State to Bengal, would sobn be at their mercy, and the tide of inva- 
sion might presently sweep over the British provinces of Bengal and 
Behar. Finding Shujd.-ud-daula bent on punishing the Rohillas for 
their wanton breach of faith, as well as their intrigues against him- 
self, and aroused to the dangers of a league between them and the 
jVIarathas, Hastings agreed, on certain conditions, to lend the Wazir 
a body of troops strong enough to ensure the full success of his 
designs. 

By the acquisition of llohilkhand, onr ally, he argues in a Council 
minute, would obtain a complete, compact State, shut in effectually 
from foreign invasions by the Ganges, all the way from the frontiers 
of Behar to the mountains of Tibet, while he would remain equally 
accessible to our forces from the above provinces, either for hostilities 
or protection. It would give him wealth of which we should partake, 
and give him security without any dangerous increase of power. It 
would undoubtedly, by bringing his frontier nearer to the jVlar^thas, 
to whom singly he would be no match, render him more dependent 
on us, and cement the union more firmly between us (^eleetionSy 
vol. i. p, 80). 

It was this strong political necessity which Hastings, as a wise 
statesman, always placed in the forefront of his reasons for backing 
u]) the Wazir. The financial rea-^ons come in afterwards, when, 
among the benefits thus secured to the Company, he mentions 
‘‘ besides the forty lakhs held out to us, the easing them immediately 
of the burthen of one-third of their whole army, while, at the same 
time, it is employed usefully for their interests, and conveniently 
for keeping up its own discipline and practice in war.” Alive as he 
was to the financial advantages of his policy, Hastings earnestly 
denied that he had ever at any time consented ‘‘ to take up arms* in 
an unjust cause.” The justice of many wars may be open to 
question ; but on this occasion, from Hastings* point of view, the 
Wazir was certainly justified in making war upon the recusant 
Rohillas. And Hastings, acting on that belief, was equally justified 
in serving his own masters by making common cause with the 
Wazir. 

For hiring out the Company’s troops in aid of the Company’s 
ally, he surely needs no defence in view of the customary practice of 
his day. The Court of Directors found fault in this respect with 
their Governor’s action, but this they did on grounds of political 
expediency, not of moral right. They were afraid only of getting 
entangled in fresh difficulties with the “ country powers.” In his 
powerful Minute of January, 1775, Hastings gives the lie direct to 
Colonel Champion and others who spoke of British arms and honour 
as surrendered by his act to Shuja’s absolute disposal. The service 
to be performed was entirely t|te Vizier’s ; it was therefore consistent 
and unavoidable that he should direct the objects of it; but the 
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execution of military operations was eipreststedly vested in our 
commanding officer; of course, the safety of our army, and the 
honour of the British name and arms were entirely confided to his 
conduct and discretion ” {Selections^ voL i. p* 182), 

That officer was Colonel Champion, who fought and won. in April, 
1774, the great battle that sealed the fate of Eohilkhand, Of his 
military skill and courage there is no doubt ; but he aspired against 
orders to dictate Shiija’s policy towards the humbled chiefs, and he 
longed to give his troops their full share in the spoils of war* On 
both these points, however, the Bengal Government pulled him up 
short. Hastings always treated his ally as sovereign on his own 
ground, and it was necessary, as he afterwards pleaded, ‘‘to draw 
the line between the authority of the Vizier and our Commanding 
Officer,” He reminded Champion also of the terms on which his 
government had agreed to place their troops at the Wazir’s disposal, 
terms beyond wliich he forbade Champion to go. 

From that time the disappointed Colonel seems to have sullenly 
folded his^arms, and vented his spleen against the Governor, and his 
agent JMiddleton, by forwarding to Calcutta harrowing reports of 
cruelties and outrages which he was powerless to prevent. These 
utterances of shocked humanity came with doubtful force from the man 
who, ten years earlier, had cheerfully taken part in acts of cruelty 
as wanton as those which he now condemned. During the campaign 
of 1764, against the ruler of Oudh, Champion writes to inform 
Vansittart that his troops have destroyed “ upwards of a thousand 
villages ” in the Wazir’s country. Had not the rains, &o., 
prevented us,” he adds complacently, “ we should have done very 
considerable more damage.” Time indeed may often work wonders ; 
but the inquiiy afterwards conducted by hVancis and Clavering, into 
the whole story of the Rohilla war, and now for the first time 
publicly recorded, shows how recklessly Champion had slandered 
both Hastings and his ally. 

The very witnesses by whose aid Francis may have hoped to blast 
the character and cut short the career of bis hated chief, gave 
evidence altogether fatal to any such hope. Champion himself unsaid 
or explained away all that he had written to Hastings^ discredit ; nor 
had he anything but hearsay alone to adduce in support of his foul 
charges against the Wazir. He admitted, moreover, that the native 
population was “ still remaining,” and that the country wae ‘Mn a 
flourishing state.” Colonel Leslie, who had served through the late 
war, declared that only a small part of the country had been fired, 
that the people “ returoed to their plough immediately after the 
army^s march, and seemed to be as happy as ever,” that tiie country 
near the Ganges was “ highly cultivated,” and that the rayats wem 
as much cherished by their new master as ever they were und^ 
the former Government.” As for the Bohillas, they were quits 
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a different people from the ‘‘ real inhabitants,” whose country they 
had conquered, leaving the native Gentoos a bare subsistence from 
the tillage of the soil, while they “ kept the rest for themselves.” 
And he showed in effect that all the worst tales of Shuja’s lust 
and cruelty were either manifestly false or grossly exaggerated by 
those who sought to damage Hastings through the Wazir {Sdcc-- 
tions.^ vol. i. pp. 1G2-6). 

Another credible witness, Major Hannay, affirmed of his own 
knowledge that the country people had no complaints to make of ill- 
treatment at the Wazir’s hands ; nor had they any reason to fear 
harsher treatment from their new masters than from their old. He 
believed that both the Wazir and the llohillas ‘‘ were concerned in 
burning the villages.” He, too, found the country in good cultivation, 
and the people employed in tilling it appeared to be as busy at this 
time as if there had been a profound peace, and under no kind of 
apprehension from the conquerors.” The proportion of Hohilla 
Moslems to native Hindus was, he believed, about one to nine. 
He was led to believe that the Wazir had treated his prisoners 
with much severity, stinting them of the accommodation suitable 
to their rank, a.nd granting them too small an allowance for their 
keep. But ho greatly doubted whether the Wazir had ever entered 
a zenana while the ladies were still inside. He gives an instance 
of the treachery which was held to be a leading trait of Eohilla 
character. Another instance yet more to the point was told him by 
Sir E. Barker, who, on marching to help the itohillas against the 
Maritthas, had found such cause to suspect them of treachery, that 
he resolved to attack them “if they did not fully declare themselves 
by their actions ” (Selections^ vol. i. pp. 167— 9). 

With regard to the treatment of his captives by the Wazir, even 
Champion found that prince less black than rumour had painted 
him. In answer to a question from Clavering he denied that any 
families of the chiefs were left without the necessaries for their sub- 
fiistence. Being further asked in what way they were ill-treated, he 
could only answer, “It was reported to me that they were in 
want.” When he made his complaints to Hastings about theWazir’s 
conduct, the Governor wrote to Shuja “to be more moderate in his 
behaviour.” Some of his answers prove nothing, save his own spite 
against the Governor-General. “ I don’t recollect,” “ I refer to the 
Governor’s letter,” “I cannot charge my memory, but beg leave to 
refer to the correspondence,” are his methods of shirking points 
that tell implicitly in Hastings’ favour. From Leslie, however, we 
learn that Shuja’s prisoners were treated with comparative kindness. 
They “ are now entertained in his service.” Of the sons of Ha&L 
Rahmat there are “ two particularly, whom I know and have often 
seen riding in his suit.” “Their appearance,” he adds, “ was good 
. • * . and they appeared contented, but no doubt he kept a watch-^ 
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ful eye upon thein/^ With regard to the families of conquered chiefs, 
the Wazir, he learns, “ has settled allowances, jaghiers upon most 
of them, but I believe not sufiicient to keep them in that way of life 

they are brought up in The report of the world says they 

suffer great distress.’" 

According to Major Hannay, the Kohillas “ never accused us of 
entering their country without provocation.” If they had but 
fulfilled their treaty obligations, the conquest of their country would 
not, in his opinion, have taken place. 

The question of provocation deserves more careful handling than 
it has yet received. It is certain that the Itohilla chiefs repudiated 
a formal agreement virtually guaranteed by the Bengal Council 
through one of its members, the Commander-in-Chicf. Their per- 
sistent breach of faith, after Shuja had fulfilled his part of the 
bargain, was a direct defiance, not less to the English than to their 
sworn ally, the Wazir. This fact alone would have justified Hastings 
in helping iShuja to enforce payment, vi et arrni% of his lawful dues. 
When it was found that the Rohillas were intriguing with the 
Manithas for a joint attack on Oudh, Hastings saw himself doubly 
justified in helping his ally to exact punishment for the two- fold 
offence. Justice and expediency alike counselled him to take the only 
course by which it then seemed possible to guard the north-western 
frontiers of Bengal and Oudh. The masterly Minute of January 
1775, in which Hastings reviews and sums up the evidence laid be- 
fore his Council, is in itself a complete and crushing answer to every 
charge which Mill and Macaulay were afterwards to bring against him 
touching the Rohilla war. Coupled with the evidence from which 
I have quoted, it should utterly explode the monstrous legend 
which Champion fathered and Francis kept alive, which Burke 
dressed up in the might of his lurid rhetoric, which* James Mill 
invested with a grave show of historic reality, and on which Macaulay 
himself lavished all the wealth and fervour of his ornate yet clearly- 
worded style. These Bengal State Papers show how the character 
of a great, high-minded statesman may be lied away by men who 
speak or write from imperfect knowledge or a perverse misconception 
of the facts. There is hardly a grain of truth in Macaulay’s version 
of the Rohilla war. Hastings and his ally had ample provocation 
for invading Rohilkhand. The Rohillas were not a nation fighting 
for their liberty, but a tribe of Afghan freebooters who had con- 
quered the country about fifty years before. They were not 
exterminated in our sense of. the word. Mill’s assertion, endorsed in 
effect by Macaulay, that “ every one who bore the name of RphUJa 
• was either butchered or found his safety in flight and in ex:ile,”is, to 
speak plainly, an absolute falsehood. ^ 

A hundred thousand people were not driven for their lives into 
pestilential jungles ; but some 18,000 of them were $ent across the 
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Ganges into the country*^ around Meerut, while some thousands 
remained behind with Faizulla Khan and other chiefs who had made 
their peace with the Wazir, Behind also remained tlie whole native 
population, then nunibering about 800,000 souls. Some villages were 
certainly burnt during the campaign, but of wanton butchery and 
violation of women there is no proof. The prisoners and the 
families of slain or conquered chiefs were ill-subsisted but not 
otherwise badly used. Both Hastings and Middleton frequently 
warned the Wazir against doing ought that would bring discredit on 
himself or his allies. If Shuja was a libertine, he had no mind to lay 
waste a country from w'hich he might soon be drawing a handsome 
revenue. Even during the campaign of 1774, the great mass of 
husbandmen were peacefully pursuing their wonted labours, and, with 
few exceptions, all the country was green with the promise of a 
plenteous harvest in the next spring. In plain truth, as Proh^ssor 
. Forrest well and justly observes, ‘‘history furnishes no more striking 
example of the growth and vitality of a slander.” 

In the case of Hastings the Fates were unusually perverse. It 
was his special misfortune to have for an adversary such a man as 
Philip Francis, whose arrogant self-conceit and wrong-headed zeal in 
any cause that took his fancy were not the worst traits of a nature 
at once light, wayward, and crooked, daring and treacherous, self- 
seeking, yet maybe self-deceiving, and streaked throughout with a 
malignity which lago alone could have matched. With Champion's 
help, as we saw, he set the ball rolling which, some years later, 
Burke and others eagerly took up for further mischief. Baffled in 
all his efforts to drive Hastings from power, Francis went home to 
find in Burke a confiding listener and a zealous tool for wreaking 
his long-hoarded vengeance on the rival who had proved his master. 
The tale which Francis poured into Burke's ear the passionate 
Irishman forged into one of the weapons with which his party 
hoped to convict the great Governor of high crimes against the 
nation. This particular weapon missed its mark at the time. But 
it served its purpose only too well when it afterwards passed 
through the hands of Mill into the well-stocked arsenal of Lord 
Macaulay, 

To crown all, the slander was fated to run its baleful course for a 
whole century before the Indian Government thought fit to publish 
the documents which clearly reveal and account for the whole process 
of its birth and earlier growth. Had the Government waited but a 
few years longer, there might have been very little left to reveal, for 
some of these council minutes were partially illegible even to the 
trained eyes of Professor Forrest. All the more heartily, thereforey 
may we rejoice to know that, on all points connected with the 
Rohilla War, Hastings’ character comes out clear of any stain. 

Ah wm disce mines. It is needless here to go again through the 
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Nand-Kum^r story, the falsity of which was thoroughly exposed a few 
years back by no less competent a critic than Sir J. Fitz/Janies 
Stephen. In this connection the JBengal State papers have nothing 
very new to say, unless it be that the notion of Hastings murdering 
Nand-Kumdr at the hands of Impey was an after-thought of Philip 
Francis, the first hint of which came out in a Minute written six 
months after the execution of that unlamentabla old Brahman. 
The same man who, in August 1775, had borne witness to the high 
character of the Supreme Court Judges, implied, in ^lanuary 177fi, 
that Hastings had made use of them in his schemes for ridding 
himself of a formidable foe. The death of Nand-Kuraur may hav*e 
inspired the natives of Bengal with a >vholesome dread of bearing 
false witness against the head of the (Government. It certainly for 
a few months curbed the violence of the Francis faction in the 
Council. But there is absolutely no evidence connecting Hastings 
with the Kajah’s downfall, and Sir James Stephen has clearly show^n 
that Nand- Kumar received a fair trial, and was justly condemned in 
view of the statute under which he had been arraigned. 

In the case of Chait Singh, the liajah of Benares, the old charges 
of high-handed injustice, cruelty, and plundering, which Burke and 
Mill lianded on to Macaulay, are once more shown to be as ground- 
less as the House of Lords proclaimed them in 1795. By immemorial 
custom and special agreements Chait Singli was bound to help his 
overlord and master, the Bengal Government, in time of need, with 
the means of warring against the public enemy. In spite of his 
great wealth ancj military display, he was always behindhand with 
his revenue jjayments, and repeatedly shirked compliance with the 
(Governor-General’s demands for troops or money in aid of the war. 
His insolence to the British Besident, and his intrigues with the 
Manithas and the rebels in Oudh were well known to Hastings* 
official agents. Impelled by the advice of’ his military colleague, 
the famous Sir Eyre Coote, the (Tovernor-Genoral called upon the 
Rajah to furnish a regiment of horse for frontier defence. After 
fresh delays and evasions, Hastings resolved to punish his recusant 
subject with a heavy fine. The Rajah's arrest provoked the rebellion 
he had meanwliile been planning. Its suppression was followed by 
the deposition of Chait Singh, and the appointment of his nephew 
in his place. From the evidence now before ns, it is clear that no 
ruler in Hastings' position could have acted otherwise than he did, 
with any regard for all the interests then at stake. 

It is certain also that Chait Singh's rebellion was largely aided 
by the Begums or Princesses of Faisabad. On this point the evi- 
dence contained in Mr. Forrest's volumes leaves no shadow of 
reasonable doubt. In plain truth, the Begums, through their 
Ministers, the eunuchs, had levied war both against the Company 
and their own kinsman and master, the new Wazir of Oudh. Some 
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years before, when the Francis faction' ruled in Calcutta, these ladie's, 
the widow and the mother of Shuja, had joined with the British 
Agent in robbing the new Wazir, Asaf-ud-daula, of nearly all the 
rich treasure which his father had stored up in Faizabad. Hastings 
solemnly protested against a transaction which he was powerless to 
prevent. The Begums kept their hold upon the treasure, and their 
Jaghirs, or military fiefs, which ought by rights to have lapsed to 
the now Wazir. Meanwhile Asaf-ud-daula had to govern as he 
best could, with an empty treasury, and an army mutinous for 
arrears of pay. At last, with the suppression of the Benares revolt, 
it seemed to Hastings and the Wazir that the time had come for 
resuming the Jaghirs, and making the Begums disgorge their ill- 
gotten wealth. In accordance with the Treaty of Ohunar, both these 
objects were carried out by the WaziFs orders, with just enough of 
compulsion to give Hastings’ enemies a handle for the slanders and 
misrepresentations which lent so cruel a point to Sheridan’s dazzling 
oratory, and to one of the most scathing passages in Macaulay’s 
most popular essay. 

There are some points, no doubt, in Hastings' character and 
career about which honest men may still hold different opinions. 
But on all the weightier issues here mentioned there ought to be no 
room for farther controversy. It is no longer possible to contend, 
for instance, that Hastings agreed, for a handsome bribe, to help in 
exterminating the innocent people of Kohilkhand; that he prompted 
Impey to murder Hand-Kum^r ; that any desire for plunder led him 
to fasten a quarrel upon Chait Singh ; or that he engaged v/ith the 
Oudh Wazir in a plot to rob the Wazir’s own mother of a vast pro- 
perty secured to her under a solemn compact, “ formally guaranteed 
by the Government of Bengal.” 


L. J. T. 



THE FETISH OF CHARITY. 


Part 1. 

After ten centuries of national history, during all which time 
benevolence and squalor have walked hand in hand, each growing 
as the other grew, our statesmen, reformers, and philantliropists 
still subscribe with faith unshaken for the maintenance of charity ; 
not charity according to St. Paul which seeketh not its own, which 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, but the charity of newspaper 
advertisements, the modern system of “ benevolence, which merely 
signifies money ; money conferred as a dole and not as a du(% 
conferred as a reward of obvious indigence and not of thrift, money 
which is spent and ordered neither by those who first subscribed it, 
nor by tliose for whose benefit it was subscribed. Towards this 
system we still look, with boundless credulity, for the economical 
and moral regeneration of the race. 

Charity commands the faith of doubters, it unites the atheist and 
tlie devotee under a common creed, whose doctrine is, to give 
without ceasing. But does it deserve the confidence reposed in it? 
I believe that the principles on which it is founded are unjust ones, 
and that it retards civilisation. 

Without casting recrimination upon charity in the past, which 
no doubt fulfilled its mission, as did the monastic system, protection 
of trade, and many a custom useful but obsoh^te (though wliether 
any other systems might not have achieved Jis good results must 
ever be doubtful) ; without, moreover, im|)ugnirig the singlemindness 
or wisdom of many persons who still attach themselves to the 
cause, I shall try to show that the charitable institutions of the 
present day are predestined to failure, not because the work they 
undertake is by any means superfluousy nor because the improve- 
^ments they aim at are impossible of attainment, but because the 
principles on which they are founded and worked are fatally wrong 
ones. 

The charitable system ( 1 ) invites and creates gross errors of 
administr^ion. (2) It shifts the duties of the whole community on 
to the shomders of a generous minority. (3) It demoraltses those who 
give. (4) It demoralises those who receive. (5) It intensifies the 
very evils which it was designed to cure. 

VoL. 135 .— No. 3 . 
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The benevolent system (if that can be called a system which is 
beyond all things unsystematic and casual) comprises, in effect, a 
host of disorganised forces, some of which are openly employed for 
the purpose of counteracting one another ; many more which do 
unconsciously impede each other’s action, and leave theii^ proper 
mission unfulfilled ; still others which are engaged in doing three 
times over the work that could efficiently be organised by one. 

It is impossible to stir the surface of any charitable institution 
into the slightest ripple, without discovering the wholesale imposi- 
tion practised by so-called undeserving clients' 

Where the right of admission to a charitable institute is obtainable 
only through the nomination of a patron or governor (as in the 
case of most educational charities), the jobbery and nepotism 
become often so pronounced that the institute loses altogether its 
charitable signification, and develops into a fashionable public 
school. For many other foundations, which h^^ve adhered in some 
degree to the intentions of their founders, the right of presentation 
is so flagrantly abused, that influence without poverty is a more 
•certain recommendation than poverty unsupported by influence. 

To permanent homes and asylums, admission is most often procured 
by the votes of subscribers, who buy, sell and exchange their proxies. 
Under these circumstances it may be seen, there is a serious danger 
that the privilege of the institute will be conferred on such applicants 
as are rich in friends, rather than on those who are entirely 
friendless and destitute. The evils of this elective method have 
indeed excited so much indignation, that another society has recently 
been founded, to advocate its abolition. 

For hospitals, dispensaries, infirmaries, the tests of admission are 
less severe. In some a letter of recommendation will suffice, with 
others the mere external evidence of poverty. 

Hence disguises, rags, and false addresses. Free medical esta- 
blishments are openly resorted to by persons who are able, or should 
be able, to pay their doctoring for themselves. A physician officiating 
at a hospital in Manchester investigated carefully the cases of his 
applicants, and found that only one in evo'y fire was a fit object for 
charity. Mr. W. H. Smith, having elsewhere pursued similar 
inquiries, found that 20 per cent; gave false addresses, and several 
patients, wlien detected, oflered sums of money to avert an exposure. 

It is an acknowledged fact that hospital and other charitable^ 
funds are widely diverted from the uses first intended by their 
founders. But there has been less objection on this score, because 
subscribers have consoled themselves that the money, although mis- 
appropriatedi was misappropriated to good purpose, and was adminis- 
tered with economy. 

It may be that the Report of the Hospital Commission will serve 
to modify these optimist beliefs, but until that Report is published 
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we mast take for oar best aathority a previous article in th© West- 
minster Review.* 

According to this article the cost of maiiitaiaing idiots at the 
public asylums of the Metropolitan Board varied (at the time of 
writitfg) from 7s’. to 1L<?. per week. 

The cost per head at Earlswood (the only idiot asylum maintained 
by voluntary contributions) is 10.9, lOr/. per week. 

Six public hospitals, administered by different local boards, 
supported befween them 4271 beds for the same Outlay, which at St. 
Thomas s (endowed and voluntary hospital) could furnish but GOO. 

The cost of maintaining patients at the before-named Manchester 
hospital in 1872 equals 2.9. (h/. per day. The contemporary London 
hospitals, which were free of all rent charges, and which professed 
to spend still less upon their patients, yet managed to consume by 
one way er another an income that would have yielded on the average 
7.9. 10J</. per day for each inmate. 

What then, judging them by their own statements, became of 
the remaining G9 ]ier cent, of their receipts ? 

But the medical aid which is dispensed in this wasteful fashion 
will at least be efficacious ? Our authority in the Westminster 
Review thus describes the 'inodus operandi at endowed metropolitan 
hospitals : 

“The consulting rooms are crowded almost to suffocation with 
patients suffering from all manner of different complaints. 

“ After waiting often three hours for an interview in these 
unwholesome surroundings, the patients are summoned, twenty at a 
time, to be dismissed with a consultation which lasts for something 
less than a minute, and which takes place at a public table in the 
hearing of as many as niru'teen more applicants." 

“ For those who most need a doctor’s care, this is indeed,” says 
the author, “ little better than a mockery.” 

Much money is spent, and little is to gain for it. Some few 
doctors, those on tin? staff of the hospitals, are overworked to dis- 
traction ; the other members of the profession lose in proportion 
their possible customers. An immense machinery is set in motion, 
a wholesale trade of begging is systematically plied throughout the 
country, as much valuable time is droned away by out-patients in the 
cousulting-Tooms as would suffice in the aggregate to pay the doctor’s 
► fees. The rich are plagued, the poor are scarcely profited; one 
asks, ind^d, rul hona ? • 

Then, rivalry and antagonism betw^een local institutions also go 
far to hinder their efficiency. Miss Clapperton ® describes an attempt 

* ^ This article was subsequently reprinted, as a jiart of small volume, entitled 
Medical Vliarity; Itn Abuses, and the Means of Preventing them, l^y John Chapman, 
1^1 . R. Cv . 

* The exact time allowed for each patient varies at different hospitals. The lowest 
record reacihed was 35 seconds per head. 

* Scientijic 3feliori$m, by J. H. Clax)perton. 
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that was made in one of our northern towns to amalgamate and 
assist forty separate and conflicting benevolent societies. It was not 
realised until money and efibrt had been plied in vain that these 
rival institutions desired nothing so little as harmony, their main 
object seemed rather to outdo one another, than to do their utmost 
for the relief of the poor. 

According to the anonymous writer in the Westminstek, before 
quoted, a hospital first established for benevolent aims alone rarely 
preserved its characteristic features beyond the life of its founder ; the 
interests of the hospital, its honour, its wealth, become paramount ,. 
not the interests of the people it was intended to serve. 

One single strong man, who cares much for his fellows, can wring 
good results from almost any system. He creates the institute, he 
creates its fame, and compels its usefulness, but when he is dead, 
the soul goes out of it, and the shell remains, stuffed with abuses. 

Another instance of hospital rivalries came within the experience 
of the present writer. 

In a scattered town of large population, where the only hospital 
containing an accident ward was situated at the extreme east end 
suburb, it was thought desirable to rear an auxiliary institute for 
the use of western patients. For this purpose were organised one 
concert and two immense bazaars, till with the help of donations 
and subscriptions ^ from friends dead and living, the townsfolk 
erected a dispensary, furnished with a nurse and resident surgeon. 
Accidents, it may be hoped, are not of daily occurrence, but it was 
said that when they did arrive the dispensary would prove a blessing. 
The expected accident at length took place, a bricklayer fell 
from a ladder, the nearest doctor was summoned, and this gentleman, 
hailing a cab, despatched his patient, not to the western dispensary, 
but to the remote county hospital. 

The explanation lay in the fact that there was keen rivalry between 
the two institutions, and much mutual hate. The physician sum- 
moned was a partisan of the older establishment, hence the reason 
why this workman’s broken body must be jumbled for three miles 
over the stones. 

It may be urged in defence of this system, You cannot dis- 
pense with hospitals altogether, in denouncing them you dwell only 
on the trifling evils, and entirely pass over the enormous benefits.” 

It is not the hospitals themselves that are bere complained againaty 
but the placing of hospitals on a charitable basis* 

It is our habit very often to confound arbitrarily two ideas that 
have little in (common, and to appropriate the greatest share of credit 
to that custom which deserves it least. 

When we tetol the hospital as a training school for doctors and 
nurses, an experimental centre for medical science, and a sanatorium 
for the isolation of infectious complaints, we must clear our minds 
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*«f the idea that these advantages are ih any way derived from, or 
'dependent npoD^ charitable donations. 

The province of charity is, for the most part, to interfere with 
the efficient working of the institution ; on the other hand, where the 
very persons who expect to reap the benefit are the ones who pay 
•the money, we find that their work is reasonably well done. A 
traveller by rail, for example, who had bought his own ticket, 
would certainly not submit like the patients in the consulting 
rooms to be kept waiting three hours for his train, and then be 
set down at the wrong station. 

The fundamental purpose of a hospital is to cure sick persons ; of 
a railway, to transport them when whole. The latter institution 
chooses to maintain itself on a self-supporting basis, the former on 
a charitable one. But there is no reason, according to our present 
day tenets, why a railway should not with perfect justice issue 
Jbegging circulars with a text at the top, appealing for public contri- 
butions on the grounds that it has carried in the past year so many 
deserving travellers so many thousand miles, that it is always 
ready to extend its service freely to those who are laudably indigent, 
and that it is, of course, in debt. 

There is a prevalent notion that the poor have claims on our 
humanity for the free restoration of their health, although no such 
rights are admitted fur the privilege of free locomotion. 

Always excluding from consideration absolute paupers, whose 
wants are already provided against by the parish, I should say that 
to a working man who is journeying from town to town in search of 
-employment, and who has a family dependent on his earnings, free 
-and speedy locomotion is every whit as ‘‘ necessary as port wine 
and jellies to an invalid. 

We forget that the skill and comfort we gratuitously bestow on 
«ick persons to-day, were inaccessible, not only to the poor, but to the 
rich, of a past century. Medical science and the railway are both 
modern inventions — luxuries, if you will — but the latter is adminis- 
tered economically, efficaciously, on strictly self-supporting principles ; 
the former is doled out in slovenly fashion, to every adept of the 
mendicancy trade. 

Donations, endowments, and bequests, dedicated to whatsoever 
purpose, seem always to carry in themselves a poison germ which is 
>de8tructive to the life of the enterprise they favour ; they open wide 
the door to all manner of abuses, which laugh at outside inquiry and 
defy reform, they permit extravagance, and they encourage adminis- 
trative neglect. 

• On a subject kindred to this, says Mr. Fawcett, “ The disastrous 
failure of all the Parisian industrial schemes' which obtained State 

^ Attempted compromises between socialism and indiyidualism, cemblBlng the 
machinery of both systems without the motive power of either, which necessarily 
ended in failure. 
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assist4Eince, affords an instructive example of the evils produced by 

weakening the sentiment of self-reliance As previously 

stated, the only trading societies which in Paris obtained permanent 
success were those which the workmen not only founded, but carried 
on by their own unaided efforts. These societies were generally 
begun upon the simplest possible scale, workmen at the outset often 
had no capital, but the difficulties with which they had to struggle 
appeared to give them such an admirable training as almost to 
ensure future success.” 

This principle applies to educational, provident, or social institu- 
tions, every whit as certainly as it does to business ones. For all these 
three the goal efficiency is such as can only be secured by vigilance and 
effort, not by the slumber which invariably attends that false security 
conferred by a large deposit of some one else’s money at the banker’s. 
It may easily be seen that any society or establishment, urged on the 
one hand by the demands of its customers to give the utmost possible 
value obtainable from its outlay ; urged on the other hand by the 
constant need of making two ends meet, runs a mnrk hvHcr chance 
— I say no more — of escaping jobbery, robbery, and waste, than some 
charitable institute with a fixed income, which confers its favours on 
tongue-tied suppliants, which renders its accounts to certain nominal 
trustees pre-occupied often with their private concerns ; while the 
men ^ho gave the money, the men who toiled to earn it, are safely 
buried underground, and can never lift their voices in remonstrance. 

Although defective administration is an inherent feature in the 
working of charitable projects, it is not the administration which 
is radically at fault. The want of system intensifies, but does not 
constitute, the evil. A large measure of the hardship and injustice 
falls on the contributors themselves. Sometimes by intimidation, some- 
times by bribes, sometimes by imposture, sometimes, as we imagine, 
of our own free will when it is not of our free will at all, con- 
tributions are wrung from us which would never have been given 
on the merits of the charity alone. 

If the reader will cast back his thoughts to those earliest times 
when his charitable education first began, I think he will acknow- 
ledge that the custom of benevolence was enforced and taught 
before ever the benevolent impulse had developed. 

Intimidation begins in earliest childhood. There was the mis- 
sionary box passed round the table on Sunday afternoops at the 
boarding school, with the usual lie inscribed upon its lid : Sup- 
ported only by voluntary contributions,” and into that box every 
unwilling wretch was bound to drop a piece of silver ; threepence^ 
being the smallest coin of that metal yet issued from the Mint, 
was the one invariably chosen. There is something significant in 
that threepenny-piece, indicating, as it does, the exact point, or 
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confluence, where two great moral forces, the instinct of acquisi- 
tiveness and fear of Mrs. Grundy, met and joined their waters* No 
rules, no suggestions, even, had been issued in the matter of the 
missionary box, but Mrs. Grundy said, “ silver only is respectable,*' 
so each week the sacrifice mounted to a threepenny-piece, the 
miniature precursor of many a guinea in the subscription lists of 
after-life. 

The hrihc system is initiated quite as early into the infant mind. 

A certain Missionary Society in London used, not long ago, to 
issue juvenile collecting cards, on the understanding that each child 
who could beg live shillings from its friends was entitled to a share in 
the profits for itself, in the shape of a book with gilt edges,” which 
too often proved to contain a religious biography of extraordinary 
dulness ; but there is a keen satisfaction in getting rubbish without 
paying for it, which even time and age can scarcely dull. The 
bribe system, also, is expanded in after-life. Not only does the hope 
of heaven stimulate many a testator to act generously ^ith his 
belongings when he himself will have no further use for them ; but 
charity, even in this world, has come to be regarded as a stepping- 
stone, as means to an end, and a very respectable and efficacious 
one too. Think of the people who live solely by it, such as secre- 
taries of societies, officials, missionaries, and, in some cases, doctors. 
Think of those who indirectly profit by it, who benefit socially, 
financially, professionally, among whom it must be owned that the 
clerical functionaries do not fare so badly. 

The congregation of the Rev. Mr. B., a pious and popular vicar, 
lately held a giant bazaar ; for what end ? For the poor, the 
Church, the choir ? No, to build him a house, which, in course of 
time, emerged out of a great many debt funds into a mansion so 
handsome that the worthy disciple of Him who said, iuho neither 
Sicrip nor purse^ was not outshone in style by the wealthiest of his 
lay brethren. 

The Rev. Mr. J., another vicar in another parish, decided to en- 
large his drawing-room, and build a library and greenhouse ; funds 
drawn from the usual source^ a bazaar. And the same thing has 
no doubt occurred in many other parishes that other people know of, 
if one took the trouble to inquire ; but there is no need, because the 
notion is openly recognised that a clergyman is entitled to beg 
from his spiritual flock for the gratification of bis temporal desires. 

It is but a sorry example our religious institutions would set us, 
if we looked to them for guidance in our every-day morality ; but, 
happily, we are well aware that their duty is to preach to us, and 
otily ours to practise. 

It is, in fact, a maxim among Church financiers that a steady 
pressure of debts and appeals keeps the congregation up to the mark ; 
immediately these are relaxed, the receipts fall off. 
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Thus, when the vicar wanted new dhuroh furniture, if he 
asked the money to pay for it, he miji^ht wait long for a single b^k* 
marker. So he orders his altar clothes from London, and then 
announces in the pulpit that there is a heavy debt for Church 
expenses, a serious decline in the offerings at divine service, that 
the congregation must bear this in mind, and let their light so shine 
before men, &c. &c. 

Under these circumstances the parishioners make a courageous 
effort to cbar their reputation, though no sooner have they enjoyed 
a short breathing space, than, by some strange concatenation of 
circumstances, a /re.s/i unavoidable debt soon comes to press upon 
the pastor arid his faithful flock ! 

Impodure is so freely resorted to by charitable bodies, and has been 
so repeatedly exposed, that little shame seems now to attach to it. 
Speaking of the general practice of London charities, the writer 
in the Westminster Review observed : ‘‘ After a careful investigation 
of hospital balance-sheets, I may say that those whose finances are 
in the most flourishing condition invariably cry loudest over their 
poverty in the newspaper advertisements.” Fnnds are urgently 
needed^ a time-honoured formula, but one which still retains its 
ancient power. 

It was recounted by a medical student, who acted as almoner to a 
Catholic society for distributing dinners among the starving' (Catholic) 
poor, that having one day bethought himself to drop in on his pious 
pensioners on a Friday^ he found several of the faithful dining off 
batcher’s meat, one family with a fat beefsteak. 

A writer in the Spectator speaks of an invalid, personally known 
to him, who was secretly receiving dinners from seventeen different 
sources. 

Among various forms of treachery ^ a favourite plan is the 
drawing-room meeting, though here also the bribe system comes 
sometimes into play, and ladies may be invited for charitable purposes 
to a house which would have been closed to them on any other 
footing. In such a case, the invitees pay down their money gladly, 
for they know that persistence and an open purse will generally 
bring their reward. 

This is one of the social and complex issues of the great cult of 
charity. But I would not for a moment insinuate that the entire 
charitable income is a mere tax wrung from the unwilling. 
Unwilling, indeed, are a great multitude of the contributors ; but 
when they are willing, even eager, so that they dedicate every hour, 
every shilling that can possibly be spared, and some that cannot, 
does this generosity of temper on the part of the giver, modify oi 
annul the sacrifice entailed on him ? 

It must be acknowledged by all who see farther than the mere 
surface wretchedness of rags, that the deprivations and denial 
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endured by a great multitude of the m^dle classes, are more serere, 
because more keenly realised, even than the suffoiings of many 
among tke lower orders, who know no responsibilitj, no hnmiliation, 
no wants beyond the animal. 

And it must also be acknowledged that the charitable instinct is 
too often developed in inverse ratio to the pecuniary capacities of the 
giver. Those who will give, may give, without peace or respite. 
Witness the following naive advertisement of a philanthropic news- 
paper : — 

“ Circulation. — In addition to its ordinary subscribers, Tfto 
Philanthropist is regularly circulated amongst a specially prepared 
list of the giving public^ who, by their repeated donations, have 

proved themselves regular supporters of philanthropic works,” 

and meet victims for further importunities. But it is on the harm 
that is finally achieved by all this toil and worry that we must 
principally dwell, because if the results were beneficial, if good 
could come out of evil, or peace spring frpm a snowball collecting 
card, then we must sacrifice ourselves, then we must bear if it 
were ten times the burden. Alas, the effects themselves are more 
disastrous than the process is annoying ! 

Among the wealthier classes, charity fosters selfishness and sloth. 
Because it is easy for a man who daily makes many guineas to give 
occasionally one to a benevolent institute, and forget from that hour 
the condition of his less fortunate fellow-men ; but it is difficult, 
and sad, and wearisome, to sit down deliberately with the dry facts 
before him, not with half the disagreeable ones left out, and the rest 
garbled, but all the horrid pros and eous in bare reality. Charity is 
the last lock on the river of social progress, that alone prevents the 
free circulation of ideas and dams up the stream of justifiable dis- 
content. 

Human nature in its present stage of development cannot fully 
realise the sufferings of a fellow-creature without taking steps to 
relieve it. 

Suffering which is gratuitously inflicted we will not endure, but 
we do not yet feel ourselves bound to avert such misery as appears 
to rise up from natural causes ; we consequently keep our sweating 
system, our unemployed, and our East End slums, and at the same 
time seek a temporary antidote by providing free dinners, free doctors 
for the immediate victims of these evil conditions. 

So soon as our feelings are soothed by the sight of this momentary 
relief, we cease to lament; and we neglect to inquire why it is 
necessary, or whether it is necessary, that East-End sweaters should 
work for sixteen hours a day, when the labour market is reported to 
be overstocked, and while many active persons are supJ)orted in idle- 
ness at the charge of the parish. 

For these reasons it may be said that an act of charily has the 
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tendency of hardening, rather than softening, the heart of the giver* 
The same may be said of the compulsory benevolence of childhood, 
which is generally supposed to stimulate or create benevolent feelings 
in the young. As well declare that a rise in the income tax will 
foster patriotism. True, we may inculcate the mechanical habit of 
giving ; we may teach a child to put his hand without murmur and 
without inquiry into his pocket, but I doubt that these acts of charity 
performed against his inclination, for an object beyond the limits of 
his understanding, at sacrifice of his own tangible, immediate pleasure, 
will promote a kindly feeling towards the poor, more likely they will 
lay the first foundations of that grudge between the social classes, 
which we see intensified in the feelings of the adult. 

Children cannot exercise, in any great degree, reason or fore- 
thought. Their only natural motive for benevolence is the instant 
pity felt for visible suffering. There is something peculiarly vulgar 
and shallow in this homage paid to obvious poverty, the advertised 
poverty of dirt and rags, a shallowness which is usually accompanied 
in the adult by ignorance and intense indifference towards matters of 
common justice. But such shallowness is natural to the young, and 
any attempted appeal to higher motives is more likely to stimulate 
cant than magnanimity. 



THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF HISTORY. 


The study of economic history has not as yet made much progress 
in England, and this is all the more remarkable because English 
history has been, perhaps more than the history of any other nation, 
affected by economic and industrial factors. Only quite recently has 
the method of historical in vestigation been applied to economic ques- 
tions, and already the results achieved by this method have been 
such as to modify very seriously our former ideas of history, by no 
means before this was needed. Indeed, it must be confessed that 
these ideas have remained very primitive up to the present 
time. Historians have really gone little further than the old annalists 
and chroniclers who jotted down events just as they occurred without 
troubling to investigate the causes which underlay them, for we still 
find historical events recorded with very little more understanding 
as to their real nature than was possessed by the writers of the 
chronicles just referred to. Modern history largely consists of a 
record of the deeds of kings and the intrigues of courtiers, of the 
politics of individual statesmen and the actions of individual heroes, 
while pervading every history there is the spirit of war that delights 
in the minutest details of bygone campaigns, and the most 
tedious particulars of half-forgotten battles. Look at any history 
you like and see how large a space is occupied by military 
operations. It is not yet understood that battles are the jiiisfortunes 
of history, and that in themselves they are absolutely insignificant. It 
is their results alone which justify their being recorded. Yet in most 
histories the greater amount of space is given to the battle and the 
lesser to its result. The question as to whether the result was worth 
the battle is rarely asked at all, and the chief point — How the cam- 
paign was paid for and who paid for it ? — is still more rarely 
touched upon. Yet this, after all, is the most vital question in 
all history: How was the making of history paid for ? who paid 
for it ? and how was that portion of history rendered possible ? 
The answer cannot be found in the records of the intrigues of states*- 
men or of the victories of generals. The answer cannot be given by 
an historian who deals with history from the point of view of indi- 
vidualism, and who gives prominence chiefly to the actions cf 
individuals. The individual is the result of his enviroAment, and it 
is the environment that must be studied first if we are to understand 
the history of the individual. The one acts and reacts upon the 
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other ; the nation and the "national life make the individual statesman 
or warrior, and the statesman or warrior reacts upon the national 
life of tis nation. So far historians have been chiefly concerned 
with the actions of the individual upon his contemporaries ; it is 
time now to turn to the growth of national life from the point of 
view of the nation. We have had in England many histories of 
eminent men, it is time we had a history of the English people. 

And foremost in a history of the people comes the story of how 
they gained their daily bread, how they worked and strove to get 
beyond the necessity of winning the real necessaries of life, how they 
accumulated wealth little by little, and used it to promote the pro- 
gress of culture and civilisation, till life became fuller and richer 
and man had leisure to turn to literature and art and science, and 
discovered that .there was something more needed in existence than 
the satisfaction of material wants. Yet until these material wants 
are satisfied, men cannot go on further and realise all the richness 
and fulness of life ; and, to the mind of the writer, nothing seems 
more interesting than the study of how material wants were satisfied, 
how nations have got beyond the pressure of such wants, how they 
were helped or hindered in so doing, and how at last they have 
used the opportunities which the wealth they gained has afibrded 
them. It is this which forms the special study of the economic 
historian. Others may write the story of a nation’s literature, of 
its religion, of its politics, and of its place amid the other nations 
of the world ; the economist’s function is to explain the great 
economic factors which have made all progress in other directions 
possible, and have provided the means for the proper development of 
national life. Only by a proper comprehension of the economic 
factors can the other factors of a nation’s history be understood. 

We will take as our chief example of the importance of the 
economic factor in history the story of our own island. How did 
it first become known to the ancient world ? Its discovery was 
chiefly due to economic causes, by which we mean the necessities of 
ancient commerce, which caused the Phoenician traders to venture to 
a distant and unknown country to procure tin and lead, two of the 
most necessary metals in daily life. Having thus become known to 
the ancient world, Britain became subsequently the prey of the Boman 
Empire, being conquered at first partly to satisfy the desire for 
military glory of a Roman General, and partly in order to add one 
more tributary to the great stream of wealth that poured in from all 
quarters of the ancient world to satisfy the needs of Rome. For the 
]^man theory of the Empire being based upon the idea that all the 
world should maintain the citizens of Rome gratis^ it was necess«j*y 
to provide f6r the growing needs of the Imperial city by oontinual 
ad^tions to its territory. The history of Rome affords one of the 
few examples of a nation gaining its living — ^for nations, like 
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indmdaals, must gain a Imng in one way or another — entirely by 
military conquest. The greatness of Home was due to the fact that 
the early Homans had sufBcient military genius to oombpel other 
nations to minister to their wants, and to provide them with the 
wealth necessary for civilisation, and in proportion as their military 
success increased, they were enabled to spend the wealth they 
acquired in supporting their armies during the conquest of still 
further provinces. The Homans were never an industrial nation ; 
but they had the sense to provide the most important condition of 
successful industry, international peace, for without that it was 
impossible that their subjects should have the necessary industrial 
facilities to enable them to provide for the material wants of their 
conqueror. But, of course, such a state of things could not continue 
for ever. The old Roman civilisation, based upon the theory that a 
nation should be governed for the benefit of its conquerors and 
rulers, broke down utterly, and from its ruins has grown up the 
modern theory that the aim of civilisation is to secure the common 
good of the people as a whole. But the Homan civilisation, imperfect 
as it was in its theory, did a good work in its time, and the European 
world lost incalculably when the Empire perished under the repeated 
inroads of barbarian invaders. For a time commerce and civilisation 
were obliterated, and when Europe at length raised itself from the 
ruins of the Roman world, it had to begin to lay their foundations 
almost entirely afresh. The same was the case with our island. Her 
Roman civilisation perished, her wealth was swallowed up by her 
invaders, her towns decayed, her industries, agricultural as well as 
manufacturing, were ruined, and it was not till the days of Eliasabeth 
that England became again as wealthy and as populous as Roman 
Britain. 

When, however, the various tribes that amalgamated into the 
English nation had at length settled down peaceably, commerce and 
industry began again to develop, though to a very insignificant 
extent when we consider the vast natural resources of the country. 
These resources were sufficiently well known to make William the 
Norman think it worth his while to conquer the land, nor was he 
disappointed. When he took his great survey of England, much 
inde^ of the country was wild and waste, but still more was fertile 
and cultivated. Hence we find that, as soon as the Norman 
conquest had given England a certain amount of constitutional 
permanency and stability, the land began slowly, but surely, to 
develop. A most important factor in this development was the 
connection now established by her, Norman dynasty between England 
and the Continent. Still more important were the effects of the 
Crusades which followed so closely upon the prcviOu# faotor« For 
the Crusades more than anything else encouraged the growth of 
towns, and of the middle classes, which then, as well as now, formed 
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the majority of their inhabitants. The lords of the manors in which 
the towns stood frequently disposed of all their feudal rights and 
privileges to the^ townsmen in return for a sum of ready money to 
enable them to go off to the East to fight. The industry of the 
townsmen enabled them to provide this money, and being freed from 
feudal restrictions they could develop their staple trade more readily. 
Home trade was in its turn further encouraged by the development 
of foreign trade, caused by the opening up of the East by the 
Crusaders ; and thus these strange expeditions, partly religious, 
partly sentimental, and partly predatory, formed an important 
economic factor in the growth of mediaeval England. 

But more effective than the sword and mail of the Crusader was 
the wool-sack of the country farmer. For several centuries, from the 
Conquest to the time of Henry VIII., the basis of England’s wealth 
was wool. England was truly the “ land of the golden fleece ” for 
mediaeval Europe, and had almost an entire monopoly oF this raw mate- 
rial of manufacture, her only rival being Spain. Now, what caused 
England thus to appear in the Middle Ages as the chief wool- 
producing country of that time? The main reason for this was 
undoubtedly her insular position, and the fact that after the Norman 
conquest she never suffered from foreign invasion. Wars at home indeed 
she certainly had to undergo, but none of them were of the terribly 
devastating nature that distinguished so many Continental wars, 
and many of them were carried on abroad. England was fairly 
self-contained, possessed a central authority of some power in her 
kings, was free from the constant petty feuds between rival princes, 
and from the constant aggressions for the sake of gaining fresh 
territory that were the bane of Continental nations. The constant 
warfare on the Continent made it practically impossible to keep 
sheep in any large numbers, and hence the monopoly came to 
England. Thus it was by her wool that England became rich, by 
wool she paid the expenses of her foreign wars under the Edwards 
and the Henrys, and, after learning from Flanders how to manufac- 
ture it, she became, from the proceeds of wool growing and cloth 
manufacturing, so rich and powerful by the days of Elizabeth that 
«he began to take an effective place in the councils of Europe. 
What is more important still, she began to undertake vast enter- 
prises in foreign commerce, in fact to lay the foundations of that 
maritime supremacy of which she has ever since been justly proud. 
This expansion of foreign commerce led her into conflicts with various 
other European nations, who had had a long start of her in this 
direction. Greatest of all these conflicts was the struggle against 
Spain, and later on against France, a struggle in which religious and 
economic factors were strangely mingled. For nearly two centuries 
England stood forth as the champion of Protestantism against these 
two great Roman Catholic countries. Her shores became a refuge 
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for thousands of refugees from the persecutions of t&e Netherlands, 
carried on by Spain, and thcMse of the Huguenots, carried on by 
France, These refugees formed an important addition to England’s 
wealth, not only of money and goods, but of skill, industry, and 
intelligence. The religious factor aided the economic in a most sug- 
gestive manner, not only in this case, but in the great colonial and 
maritime struggle against Spain and France in the New World. 
This struggle came to a climax and also to an end in the Seven 
Years War, 175G-G3, and the Continental War of 1793-1815, when, 
in spite of all the money and men she had spent therein, England 
emerged from the fight stronger and richer than she had ever been 
before. 

How was this possible ? What gave England the victory, and 
with the victory her present position in the modern world ? And 
how has she used her position ? 

The economist, from a purely economic point of view, and laying 
aside for the moment other considerations, would answer that coal, 
iron, and steam have been the chief factors in the modern history of 
England. Coal, iron, and steam have always existed in our island, 
but it was only about hundred years ago that they were uSed together, 
used intelligently, and applied upon a large scale to the development 
of industry. The sudden discovery of their uses is one of the most 
curious features in the world’s history. Just as gunpowder and 
printing broke up the old feudal system, and the discovery of the 
New World shed a new” radiance over the close of the Middle Ages 
and heralded the dawn of our modern life, so the application of 
steam to machinery, and the use of coal and iron in making and 
driving this machinery, have entirely changed the course of history in 
the last century. There were at the close of the eighteenth century 
two great Revolutions, one chiefly political, aided by economic 
causes, the other entirely economic, aided by political causes. The 
former was the Republican Revolution in France, largely due to 
economic factors that had been operating among the French peasantry 
for hundreds of years, the latter was the Industrial Revolution in 
England, largely aided by a combination of political events that 
afforded it the most favourable circumstances possible for its rapid 
and complete development. These two great Revolutions have been 
the two most important events in modern history, the one furious, 
tumultuous, enthusiastic, bathed in blood, and wreathed in battle- 
smoke ; the other silent, unheeded, inonotonous, accompanied only by 
the whirring of the loom and the steady murmur of the factory and 
the forge. The heroes of the first were great generals, kings, and 
statesmen ; the heroes of the second two or three inventors, and tb© 
countless multitudes of operatives to whom the n^ machinery 
brought so suddenly such strange extremes of wealth and miseiy^ 
Both acted and reacted one upon the other, in ways which are hy 
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no means always clear, and with which we here have not space to 
deal 

The Industrial Bevolntion in England, we have just said, was an 
economic revolution aided by political circumstances. Even without 
these circumstances it would have been effective enough ; accom- 
panied by them its force was multiplied incalculably. For, if we 
look at the state of the powers of Europe after the conclusion of 
the Seven Years War (1756-63), we see that England was in a 
peculiarly favourable position. France, her great rival in colonial 
and commercial affairs, had been conquered, and her influence anni- 
hilated both in her Indian and American possessions. Spain, once 
so powerful in her commerce, her colonies, and her political influence, 
had steadily sunk, till, like her ally France, she was no longer a 
serious commercial rival to England. Germany, far from being 
united, was torn by those internal dynastic struggles between the 
reigning houses of Austria and Prussia, in which Frederick the Great 
bbfid so prominent a part, and for which he has been duly glorified. 
Holland, which a century before had been England's most serious 
rival for the maritime supremacy of the world, was similarly the 
victim of internal dissension ; by 1790 the United Provinces had sunk 
into utter insignificance. ^Sweden, Norway, and Italy, were of no 
account in European politics, and Russia was only just beginning 
to come to the front. Hence England was practically free from any 
foreign competition. She had been growing steadily richer owing 
to the peaceful development of manufactures under the old “ domestic ” 
system, and to the growth of agriculture, in which branch of industry 
she had recently learnt much from the Dutch. Now her riches 
were increased a thousand-fold by the discovery of how to utilise her 
immense mineral resources in coal and iron, and how to drive her 
looms with inconceivable rapidity by the use of steam. The great 
inventions were nearly all made within the space of twenty years. 
The result of this sudden increase in the power of production was an 
enormous increase in our national wealth, an increase which enabled 
us to withstand successfully the terrible struggle of the Continental 
war, that broke out immediately after the French Revolution, and 
only terminated in 1815. From that struggle England was the only 
power that came out with her resources still unexhausted. No other 
nation had learnt the use of coal, iron, and steam in their modern 
developments, and hence for years England was without a rival in 
her manufacturing industries. It is undoubtedly to the toemendous 
start thus gained, and to the political conditions created between the 
termination of the Seven Years War in 1763, and of the great Con- 
tinental War in 1815, that England owes her present position, net 
only in Europe but in the whole world. Her victories were gained 
by means of the immense resources which enabled her to support a 
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struggle by which both her friends and her foes were alike eothausted. 
Her wealth even increased rather than diminished* 

But now we come to the question~How did England emplc^ the 
wealth thus gained ? and how has she used her almost unique posi* 
tion ? The answer to the first question is not far to seek ; but it is 
not pleasant to give. The wealth gained went to build up and to 
support a capitalistic system of industry, that looked upon men and 
women merely as animated machines, that acknowledged no bond 
between employer and employed beyond the payment of money-swages, 
and that regarded the accumulation of wealth as the sole object of a 
civilised nation. The carelessness, nay, the positive cruelty of the^ 
capitalist system, when it was at first unchecked by any legislative* 
interference, is reflected in the numerous reports of Commissions upon 
the condition of the working-classes, upon the employment of women 
and children in mines, factories, and workshops, upon the admini- 
stration of the Poor-law, the Truck Act, and many similar topiig-^ 
all of them sad indications of the hopelessly degraded condition of' 
labour under the new industrial system. I have elsewhere endeavoured 
to give a few outlines of the condition of the industrial classes in the 
first half of this century, and I think it is impossible to exaggerate 
the awful amount of misery that they had to endure. It is the 
function of the economic historian to point out facts of this descrip- 
tion, to ascertain their causes, and if possible to suggest some 
remedies. For the industrial development of England in the present 
century has certainly been the most remarkable feature in our history, 
and it becomes our duty to examine it in all its bearings. It is only 
comparatively recently that the apathetic carelessness of the public 
at large upon this point has been broken through, and there now 
seems some hope that the more fortunate among the English people* 
will undertake some measures to remedy the many social and in- 
dustrial evils which the Industrial Revolution brought in its train — 
evils which have arisen not so much from the economic elements in 
that revolution as from the use made of it by the capitalists, manu- 
facturers, and landlords during this century. Hitherto it can hardly 
be said that the English nation has been conscious of the duties 
entailed upon it by its position as the leading commercial and 
industrial power of the world. It may seem strange to speak of 
duties in connection with economic history ; but if history teaches 
us anything, it teaches that national wealth brings with it national 
responsibilities and national duties. The economic historian can tell 
you how our wealth was gained, and how at various periods of our 
history it has been used — at one time to engage in unwarrantable 
foi^ign conquests, as in the wars of Edward III. aijd Henry V. 
against France ; at another time to support the cause of religious 
freedom as in the days of Eliasabeth ; or again, to assert our rights 
VoL. 135.— No. 3. X 
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of freedom of commerce and national development, as in the French 
and Spanish wars of the eighteenth century — he can tell yon this, 
and can tell yon, too, how Dives has gained more and more, and 
Lazarus has gained less and less, till the cynic sneeringly remarks 
that progress and poverty go hand in hand, and the condition of 
Lazarus is investigated ” as if he were some strange being outside 
our common humanity, while books are written upon How the poor 
live,” as if the poor were a race apart from the rest of us, and lived 
in a manner peculiar to themselves. Yes, the economic historian 
can tell you about the accumulation and distribution of wealth, of 
the inevitable Nemesis which follows economic mistakes, and of the 
invariable result of national selfishness ; but if he understands how 
all the threads of history are woven one among another, and how 
incomplete is any one feature taken by itself, he will tell you that 
economic science and history alone can give only a partial answer 
to the social and industrial questions with which England is to-day 
called upon to deal, and that ethical and moral, as well as industrial, 
considerations must be taken into account in the national life of a 
great industrial people. 

H. DE B. Gibbins. 
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Mr. Me Alpine’s little book on Grasses ' is one of considerable valne, 
especially from a practical point of view, and ought to have no diffi- 
culty in finding its way into the hands of agriculturists, and of every 
one who has any interest in the composition of natural pastures. To 
students and teachers of agriculture it will serve as an excellent text- 
book on the grasses most frequently found in such pastures, and 
might with advantage be used in rural schools, where lessons are 
given on the common objects of the country. It is a thoroughly 
practical book, and can only be fully utilised in the field, where it 
will be found to afibrd a ready and reliable means of determining the 
common pasture grasses, and that at any period of the year. This 
last is an important matter, because the methods hitherto followed 
liave only been applicable for the most part at the time of flowering, 
when from various causes the analysis of a pasture may give results 
which are at least misleading. The method employed by the author 
is chiefly based upon characters drawn from the various parts of the 
leaf — sheath, ligule, lamina, &c. — and has been devised by himself for 
the special object to which it is here applied. In the main, the 
distinctions used for identification are such as can be made out with 
the naked eye, and involve little or no difficulty. From a few 
experiments we have been able to make, we are of opinion that the 
diagnoses given will be found not only easy of application, but 
capable of afibrding certain and reliable information as to what a 
pasture contains. It may be objected by some that the method is 
not scientific, and that it leaves the reader with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the organisation of the grasses dealt with. But such 
an objection is not pertinent, as the author’s object is not to teach 
scientific botany, but to enable practical men, whose education has 
been chiefly obtained in the field, to determine directly the plants of 
a pasture, and so arrive at a fair estimate of its value. We may 
add that the work has the approval of the Professor of Agriculture 
and ^Rural Economy at Edinburgh (Prof. Wallace), who has em- 
phasised that approval by writing the preface. 

1 Hoto to Know Or asset hy the Leaves. By A. N. Me Alpine, B.Sc. Edinburgh: 
Dayid Doui^. 
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Commerdal Botany of the, Nineteenth Centti/ry^ is a most useful 
volume^ and one which will give the reader an excellent idea of the 
value of vegetable products from an econoxnic point of view. Though 
apparently restricted in the period it covers, it will be found to con- 
tain a fairly complete outline of the histoty of economic botany. As 
a matter of fact, indeed, the utilisation of vegetable products as 
articles of commerce is to a large extent a development of modem 
times, and, as this volume shows, is mainly due to the commercial 
enterprise and activity of the last forty or fifty years. Among the 
matters dealt with, the reader will find india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
fibres, woods, and other articles used in the arts and manufactures ; a 
large number of food products of various kinds ; beverages, drugs, 
oils, and wares ; besides gums, resins, varnishes, and the like. The 
information on each and all of these is unusually full and derived 
from the most reliable sources, and is accompanied where needful 
with statistics, showing the amounts imported in various years and 
their pecuniary value. In theSS days, when so much is heard about 
technical education, such a volume as this ought to have a wide cir- 
culation; but, independent of this, it is just the book for eve^ one 
who takes an intelligent interest in the things immediately connected 
with daily life. The text is clear and well written, but, in addition 
to this, it is illustrated by a number of woodcuts, which enable the 
reader to form some idea of the form and appearance of the plants 
whose products are so useful. 

It is difficult to see what useful purpose will be served by the 
publication of this little work on British Ferm? Its contents cer- 
tainly afford no indication of the author’s object, nor does the 
preface give any inkling of the class of students or readers for 
whom it has been written. It is one of a number of volumes on 
natural history, published under the title of The Young Collector 
Series, but we have failed to imagine the sort of “ young collector ” 
who will be benefited by it. Practically, it is merely a catalogue of 
the sub-orders, tribes, genera and species of British ferns, the names 
of these being printed without description or diagnosis to guide the 
young collector in determining the names of his specimens. Localities 
are added in many oases, but these are vague, and can be of little 
service in identification. The only feature of the volume of any value 
wiU. be found in the illustrations, and even these, in the absence of 
explanations, will be of little or no help to the young collector. 

Mr. Pasooe’s examination of The Barwinian Theory of the Origin of 
Species^ is, as he himself puts it, an attempt to bring the theory of 
natural selection face to face with facts,” and to test how far^it is 

^ Oommereiiil Botany of the Mnekenth Century, By John JL Jackson, A.L.S. 
London : Cassell & Co. 

* Young Collector Jberiee^ British Ferns and Where Found, By E. J, Lowe, F.K.S. 

Seo, London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. > 

• The J)aru3inian Theory of the Origin of i^cies. By Francis P. Pascoe, F.L.S. 
London : Gnmey & Jackson (successor to Mr. van Voorst). 
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co&petent to give even a plausible explanation of the endless 
pecttliarities of the organic murid.” With evolutioni^as distiagBuhed 
from Darwinism, he has no quarrel, and gives Darwin tibe credit of 
having brought the old theory of evolution intO'SEk dmost unasSaUabie 
position, and of having freed sdence from the bonds of the oldllieoiogy. 
But he insists that evolution is not natural Beleetbn> and his worh 
may be taken as a sort of protest against the tendency which at 
present exists to regard natural selection as the sole cause of the 
origin of species. In the earlier pages numerous opinions adverse to 
Darwinism proper are brought together from several sources, but with 
so much brevity and so copious a use of inverted commas, as to 
somewhat bewilder the reader as to the course and point of the 
argument. Later on, when the morphological peculiarities of the 
various classes of animals are dealt with, the test of facts becomes 
more conspicuous, and the author writes with greater force and clear> 
nest. Many details are brought forward which he considers inex- 
plicable on the theory of natural selection, and in some cases, 
especially that of insects, it must be hllowed that the difBculties are 
often both real and pertinent. In a great measure, however, they are 
difficulties due to ignorance — i.e., they refer to details of structure, 
development, &c., for which as yet tw scientific explanation has been 
found. Hence it may well be that with fuller and more perfect 
knowledge they will be brought fairly within the range of natural 
selection ; but in any case, until a sufficient and satisfactory explana- 
tion is before us, it is surely premature to advance them as actual 
proofs of its incompetence. Apart from difficulties of this nature 
there is little in the volume that will seriously disturb the equanimity 
of those who, on intelligent and reasonable grounds, have accepted 
natural selection as a factor in the process of organic evolution. 
They will note, moreover, that the author interprets too . literally 
many of Mr. Darwin’s metaphorical expressions, and having done so 
£nds it an easy task to raise objections thereto. They will further 
notice that in the brief references which are made to Weissmum’s 
views, he commits himself to the assertion that the evidence finr- the 
inheritance of acquired characters is overwhelming. This is a bold 
position to take up in these days, when the accumulation of evidence 
is making it more and more apparent that the cases relied upon by 
Darwin and others, in support of this view, are certainly not con- 
clusive. So far as we can see, the author adds nothing of importsAlc® 
to the discussion of this important question. Most of the instancea 
given of the apparent inheritance of acquired characters are -well 
known to biologists ; but they have recently been subjected to sndbb 
dmnaging criticism, that until they have been rehabilitated — if tfagb 
i)e possible — they can scarcely be accept^ as of scientific>valae. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

M. Second has completed his translation into French of iRosmini’& 
great work on Psychology ^ in three substantial volumes, the first two 
of which were published in 1888 , the third having just appeared. 
The translator is justified in claiming for Rosmini a first place in 
modern Italian philosophy, if we do not allow prejudice in favour of 
any particular views to blind us to the intellectual greatness of the 
task he accomplished. That his system is the opposite of that which 
is most popular at present should not altogether destroy our admira- 
tion of the learning, industry, and ability which he devoted to 
his work, though the result is a system of philosophy more in 
harmony with the scholasticism of the Middle Ages than with modern 
science. Rosmini was so far imbued with the scientific spirit that 
he aimed not only at a universal philosophy, but at its unity ; and 
in his psychology he recognised the intimacy and mutual dependence 
of body and mind. His theorj^, however, is the reverse of that of 
physiological psychology, and he gives the dominant place to spirit. 
He must therefore be recognised as holding a prominent position in 
the struggle between the spiritualistic and materialistic schools, and 
deserves to be read by all who wish to grasp the controversy as a 
whole. We can do no more here than indicate the line followed in 
the present work. The first volume opens with an outline of the 
philosophy of Rosmini, and a Preface to his metaphysical works. 
In the first books the author treats at length of the essence of the 
soul and its properties, and the union of the soul with the body and 
their reciprocal influx. The fifth book deals with the question of 
the immortality of the soul. 

The more original part of the work, in which the author endeavours 
to reconcile modem science with ancient speculation, is that on the* 
development of the soul, which is treated analytically and syntheti- 
cally. Analysis being necessary to bring into review the acts, 
powers, functions, and habitudes which tend to its development, and 
i^nthesis to deduce from these the laws which it follows in its 
activity. Part of the third volume is devoted to an investigation of 
the laWs of animality, with a view to showing the harmony in the 
total development of the human being and the unity of body and 
soul. In a general conclusion the author briefly sums up the results 
of his long survey of the whole field. The work concludes with a. 
review of the opinions of ancient philosophers on the nature of the 
soul, in which the author distinguishes, fmm his own point of view, 
the truths and errors in the speculations of the ancients. Appended 
to the volume is a very useful and comprehensive index to the whole* 

^ Psyckciogie. Par Antonio Kosmini Serbati. Traduit de Tltalien snr la nonvelle 
edition. Par E. Segond. Paris : Perrin et Cie. 1888-1890. 
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work, anthers, and subjects, ooinpiled by Severino Prati, which 
occupies nearly 140 pages* M* Segond ^eeervea to be congratulated 
for the success with which he has accomplished his arduous task as 
translator. 

The Future of Science^^ by Ernest Renan^ is an unsatisfactory 
kind of book. It is a question whether it was worth while to publish 
in 1891 the ideas of 1848. It is interesting principally as afibrding 
a view of the author’s mental development, and may be looked upon 
as a sort of Apologia for the course of his literary life. There is 
much to find fault with in the volume before ns, as it is presented 
by the English translators and publishers. It is in every way a 
clumsy production. The English is often awkward and inelegant, 
there are some printer’s errors ; at least, we presume they are printer s 
errors, though they may be due to the translator’s carelessness — ^the 
type is too large for the space allotted it ; it should have had double 
the width between the lines and ampler margins, for close type, 
whether large or small, is always wearisome to the eyes. The 
notes are referred to by large figures in brackets stuck in the text ; 
and the notes themselves, which are collected at the end of the 
book, bear no reference to the page or chapter to which they belong, 
except a number. 

The work itself is one long essay of 460 pages, without any clue 
to guide the reader to its contents or purpose. There is no prelimi- 
nary table, no index, no headings to the chapters, , There is no 
means of ascertaining the author’s aim, except by plodding through 
the whole mass, and then there is nothing to assist the reader to 
trace the way he has travelled, or to refresh the memory, and very 
little can remain beyond a vague impression. It is only fair to M. 
Renan to say he admits the faulty construction of the work. It 
was the fault of youth — he wanted to say everything, and he said it 
badly. . Revision or rewriting was out of the question, so he deter- 
mined to let it go as it is. Reviewing the doctrines of the book, 
he congratulates himself that, after all, he was right — that, with 
some few exceptions, progress has travelled on the lines laid down 
by his imagination. It is not easy to give any connected account 
of the author’s purpose, as his method is so discursive. M. Henan 
uses the word Science in a very extended sense, and means by it 
what is generally called philosophy. In it he would embrace the 
whole of human knowledge, and science in this sense is to him not 
only philosophy, but religion, or will be when it shall teach mto the 
final aim 2nd law of life ; when it shall make him grasp the true 
sense of life, and make up with art, and poetry, and virtue the 
4ivine ideal which alone lends worth to human existence* M* Renan 
is more affected towards the science of human life than towards the 

^ The FtUure of Science : Ideas o f 1848. By Erneet Uenan. Translated ftnm the 
French. London : Chapman & llaU. 1891. 
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physical Bciozices, which be does mot depreciate, but which be leaves 
to others. In the fbnnatiom of this science of human life he jg^ves^ 
the first place to philology — Th4i founded &f the modern epirii ure 
the philologists,** But, by philology, he means more than eOmpara^ 
tive grammar, he means the stady and comparison of all the intel- 
lectual and literary productions of the human mind, by which its 
history and development may be traced. Criticism is the form in 
which in every field the human intellect tends to exercise its faculties ; 
and if criticism and philology are not identical, they are at least 
inseparable. To criticise is to assume the position of a judge amidst 
the variety of things ; and philology is the interpreter of things, the 
means of entering into communication with them, and of understand^ 
ing their language.” Philology leads us to psychology, not indi- 
vidual psychology, but human psychology — ^the study of the whole 
manifestation of the human mind. The author’s method is that of 
the modem physical psychologist — the mind can often be best 
understood by studying its aberrations. Thus he insists upon the 
necessity for a complete knowledge of the contents of the Talmud^ 
and of the writings of the gnostic sect of the Mendaites, or Christians 
of St. John. These latter, he says, ‘^Do not contain a single line 
of sense ; they are simply so much raving, composed in a barbarous 
and undecipherable style. It is this which constitutes their value.” 

Nothing comes amiss to the critic — ‘‘ We must make allowance 
for everything.” He admirably distinguishes between primitive 
spontaneous literature, which is commonly called sacred, and that 
which is the outcome of knowledge and reflection. The whole work 
is pervaded by a religious spirit ; the author is never materialist or 
atheist ; he is a Catholic in spirit always. I shall not look upon 
myself as an apostate until material interests usurp in my mind the 
place of that which is holy, the day when thinking of the Christ 
of the Gospel I no longer feel myself His friend, the day when I 
prostitute myself to inferior matters, and become the , companion of 
the jovial of the earth.” It is not a scientific religion he seeks, but 
a religious science — ^knowledge and the love of truth and holiness. 
** To live the intellectual life, to inhale the infinite through every 
pore, to endeavour to realise the beautiful, to attain the perfect, each 
according to his ability; that is the only thing needful; all the rest 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” We are often reminded in reading 
these pages of the outburst of inteliectual fervour which marked the 
middle of the century, of which Carlyle and Emerson were such 
brilliant examples. Many sentences in The FtUure of 8cie\ice remind 
us of the philosopher of Concord. Everything appertaining to the 
soul is sacred.” The gods only go to make room for others.” 
understand faith. I envy its possessors, and regret perhaps not 
possessing it myself. But what seems most monstrous in humanity 
is indifference and flippancy.’^ Much of the brok indeed might 
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come under the title Emerson ga^e to one of aUs^ ^j^itSma : Mm 
Thinking/’ If Eenan seema to lack the hrU}ian<7 of Emerson^ it is 
probably due to his translators* There are many {^rsonild touches 
of considerable pathos and power, and, oh the whple, the book is 
highly interesting and suggestive ; we only regret that the form is 
not more attractive. » 

Dr. McOosh, in his little book^ The Prevailing l^/pesafPhUoBophg^ 
asks the question, Can they reach reality ? and sets himself to show 
how they all terminate in philosophical scepticism or agnosticism* 
To meet this scepticism he propounds a philosophical realism in a 
form which he takes to be original. In a sense, we are all realists 
now,” but even realism if pushed too far lands us in materialism. 
Dr. McCosh maintains that the only secure ground is to assume 
reality and not to attempt to prove it ; but then, if philosophic doubt 
arises, he has nothing to meet it with. He confesses that we only 
know in part, that we know things only by their qualities or attri- 
butes, which is not so very different from the Kantian doctrine, that 
we do not know things in themselves, which he repudiates. He 
maintains, for instance, that a table, a river, a rock are real things. 
Yet they have been and will be again something else ; they are only 
less fleeting than the impressions they produce. There is nothing 
real which is not permanent, and we are driven back into Agnos- 
ticism. We can call nothing real but matter and force, the nature 
of which we do not know, but only their manifestations. We doubt 
if Dr. McCosh’s simple assumptions will meet the difficulties he 
wishes to face. As far as it goes, the book, which is very short, is 
well written and forcible, if not convincing. 

The unflinching sincerity of Prof. P. W. Newman has imposed 
upon him the somewhat disagreeable duty of attempting to dispel 
the glamour which has surrounded the later half of the life of his 
famous brother, the late Cardinal.® Nothing has been more surpris- 
ing to ourselves than the uncritical admiration lavishly bestowed upon 
John Henry Newman by multitudes to whom he could have been no 
more than a name. His early attempts to restore sacerdotalism in the 
Church of England are forgotten ; his antipathy to Protestantism, his 
enmity to Liberalism are ignored ; his indifference to all public move- 
ments overlooked. He has been seen, as his brother says, by the 
existing generation through a mist, and he fears that his attempt to 
clear away the mist will be resented as an impiety. Professor New- 
man reveals no secret when he describes his brother’s antipathy to 
Protestantism and his predisposition to sacerdotalism many years 
before he openly joined the Boman Catibolic Church* The difference 

*1 Ttis Prevailing Types of PMoeophy. By James McQosh, LL.B., Litt. P* liomdoin : 
Macmillan. 1691. 

® Contributions chiefly to the JSarly History of the hie CardinoU Nemmn. With 
Comments, by his Brother, F. W. Newman. London: Kegm Paul, H'rench, 
TrUbner & Co. 1891. 
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of view between F. W. Newman and Charles Kingsley with regard 
to the attitude of J. H. Newman is, that the Professor does not 
accuse his brother of secrecy or concealment ; and we may allow 
that Newman honestly believed up to a certain point that sacer- 
dotalism was a legal and permissible feature of Anglicanism, and that 
the work he had to do in England was to restore a neglected side of 
religion* That this was not opposed to the intention of the Church 
as by law established he laboured to prove, and, unfortunately, with 
some success, tliough ultimately he found, as many of his disciples 
had found before, that the s^erdotal spirit could only find scope for 
full development in the Roman Church. The many illustrations 
Professor Newman gives of his brother’s masterful and yet retrograde 
disposition are not pleasant reading, but he deserves our gratitude 
for the destruction of an injurious illusion, and for exhibiting the 
character of the late Cardinal in its true colours. One illustration 
the author gives of the Cardinal’s total want of sympathy with public 
movements which denotes the exclusiveness of his nature. When, in 
1867, Cardinal Manning publicly joined the Protestants in their 
protests against the aggressive drink traffic, Professor Newman, who- 
was present with Manning at a meeting in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, wrote to his brother about the Archbishop, thinking 
that at last he had found a subject in which they might take a 
common interest, the Cardinal wrote : “ As to what you tell me of 
Archbishop Manning, I have heard that some also of our Irish 
bishops think that too many drink shops are licensed. As for 
me, I do not know whether there are too many or too few.” This 
reveals a feeling of indifference to questions of public morality almost 
amounting to cynicism. 

There is one passage in the book which we cannot allow to pass 
without a word of protest. On p. 103 Professor Newman refers to* 
the Westminster Review as “ our chief Atheistic organ “ 1 so 
call the Westminster Review,” says Professor Newman, “because 
Dr. James Martineau declined to continue writing for it because it 
interpolated Atheistical articles between his Theistic articles.” 

There are two questionable statements in this sentence : tho 
Westminster has never been dogmatically atheistic, and we doubt 
if Professor Newman could find a distinctively atheistic article in it. 
He could certainly find many theistic ones, as he admits. The 
general attitude of the Review has been impartial between theism 
and atheism, and might best be described as “ Agnostic.” The state- 
ment that Dr. Martineau ceased to contribute to the Westminster 
hecause of the insertion of atheistic articles in it is certainly news 
to us, and we doubt its correctness. On one occasion the Editor 
received from** him, either directly or through a mutual friend, a 
proposal to contribute a review of Harriet Martineau’s abridged 
translation of Comte’s Philosojphu Positive. As the Editor was of 
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opinion that ware the work reviewed by Dr. Martinaan it would be 
criticised in a thoroughly hostile spirit, the proposal was assented 
to on condition that a note should be prefixed to the article dis- 
claiming editorial responsibility for the contents of it. This condi- 
tion was not agreeable to Dr. Martineau, who, therefore^ did not 
write the article. We have good reasons for believing that, except- 
ing in this case, Dr. Martineau never expressed his unwillingness 
to contribute to the Westminster, but, on the contrary, if our 
memory is not at fault in the matter, he, as a rule, complied on each 
occasion with our invitation to write in the Reviews Moreover, 
throughout a considerable period, he himself wrote the Theological 
section of ‘‘ Contemporary Literature in each succeeding number of 
the work. 

Professor Newman’s theistic dogmatism and his friendship for 
Dr, Martineau have probably coloured his recollections of an incident 
which happened many years ago. 

We have received another volume of the Biblical HhtstTaioVy 
dealing with the latter half of Genesis. This volume is entirely 
homiletical, and may be useful to preachers of extreme orthodoxy, 
though we cannot help feeling some sympathy for congregations 
that should have to listen to sermons gathered from these pages. 
As the book is in demand we must suppose there are people who 
like this sort of thing ; it is more than we do. 

We have also received a copy of the Book of Common Prayer^ 
with Plain Song and Appropriate Music, by Dr. Monk. The musical 
provision is very complete and of a simple nature, and should prove 
very useful to choirs not able to perform music of a more elaborate 
character. There are three arrangements of the Communion service, 
and an effective Burial service. The psalms for the day are accom- 
panied with two single chants and a Gregorian tone as an alternative 
for churches where Plain Song is preferred. The type is very 
clear, the general appearance of the book neat, and the size 
convenient. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

The ideal state in which a people ought to exist is the democratic. 
If they are found in servitude, a glance at the history of that people 
will probably discover the cause, for it will lie in the fact that, at 
one time or another, some crisis has occurred, under the abnormal 

* 1 The Bihliml Illustrator. Genesis, Vol. II. By Rev. Jo^ph S. Exell, M.A. 

London ; Nisbet & Co. 

* The Booh of Common Trayer, &c., with Plain Song and Appropiiate Music. By 
W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc., &c. &c. London : William Clowes & Son ; and Henry 
Frowde. 
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circtimstances of which the BatioB has succatobed^ and these dlrcuxn^ 
stances will probably include war. In time of war all things ar^ 
sacrificed to defence. The male element organises itself^ and places 
itself under the command of the most capable leader in order to 
become a powerful machine for military purposes. The democratic 
Eomans recognised their superior strength in the battle-field when 
under a dictator ; and if there be not a capable citizen ready to wield 
the power placed temporarily in his hands (as was always the case 
during the best period of Roman history), with loyalty and dis- 
interestedness to the State, then the citizens risk being reduced to 
permanent servitude. The king is in origin the commander-in-chief ; 
the aristocracy are begotten by the officers. These are facts which 
Mr. James Hosraer seems to have overlooked when writing his 
otherwise readable and instructive book, A Short History of Anglo-- 
Saxon Freedom} Since the publication of Montesquieu’s Esprit des 
ZoiSf which speaks of the English Constitution being found in the 
woods of Germany, people are apt to think that freedom appertains 
only to the Teutonic, and more especially to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Yet we find the same free spirit exhibited among the Greeks and 
Latins, only that whilst the Teutons were a country living popula- 
tion the other two were more adapted to city life. If the French 
lost all vestig€i of political freedom under Louis XIV., still the action 
of the monarch was swayed much by public opinion, and the 
Germans were at least in as degraded a condition under their 
Emperor, while the masses of the English people had no more voice 
in the Constitution than had the subjects of the Grand Turk. Our 
much boasted representative system, by which alone a large popula- 
tion can remain democratic, and at the same time be bound together 
into a single centralised State, was invented by Simon de Montfort, 
who was born a Frenchman, and remained so until the end of his 
life. 

It will be seen from our opening remarks, that Mr. Hosmer has 
written a little book on the lines traced out by Mr. Green, Bishop 
Stubbs, and Professor Freeman, but still with some regard for such 
men as Mr. Lecky and Mr. Bryce, not on the subject of the English 
alone but of the English-speaking race ” in its progress in both 
hemispheres. These he computes to have risen to a grand total of 
a hundred and twenty millions. Does he include twenty millions 
of Irish? If he does, English-speaking races would have been 
better. But with Mr. Hosmer’s facts we will not quarrel, for in so 
far the book is instructive, though sketchy. It is the philosophy 
with which we are at variance, for we believe if “ the silver streak ” 
had not sheltered us from foreign invasion, with the necessities of r 
defence, the last shred of liberty would have passed away also from 

^ A Short Jffutory of Anyh^Scacon Ereedom, Uy James K. Hosmer, Professor of 
Washington University, &c. London : Walter Scott. 1890. 
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England. However, with the author’s estimate of Charles II. we are 
disposed to differ. Charles was not the faitviani generaJIy supposed. 
He took after his mother. He was a Frenchman and a Bourbon. 
He led his people to believe him incapable of, endangering the 
Commonwealth to imagine he was spending his life in idleness, when 
really he was preparing the way and watching his opportunity of 
seizing upon the helm of government. The opportunity came, and 
he was quick to take advantage of it, but death intervened and . 
frustrated his design when on the eve of its successful completion. 
James II. was a fool and a Catholic, and was therefore unable to 
carry on the work of Charles. In foreign politics, again, was Charles 
so far wrong? The neutrality England maintained during his reign 
merely enabled France to advance to her natural geographical 
frontiers, the left bank of the Rhine in the East and the Pyrenees 
in the South-West, while England was free to expend her resources 
in Colonial extension in America. The opposite policy pursued after 
the Revolution of 1688 involved this country in debt incurred for the 
benefit of the Germans and the Dutch. The heavy outlays which the 
peace of Utrecht and the Seven Years war cost us, were responsible for 
the policy of laying the burden of taxation partly on the colonies, and 
this policy lost us the United States. At the same time, as Mr. Hosmer 
himself says, and as Mr. Lecky has said before him, once Canada was 
severed frbm connection with France, and our own American colonies 
were freed from fear of invasion from a foreign power closely allied to 
the ‘‘ Scarlet Woman,’’ then they were at liberty to display their utter 
indifference — nay, aversion — for the mother country. This ingratitude 
is not altogether unintelligible if it be remembered, the ancestors of the 
colonials, the Pilgrim Fathers, had been vomited forth from her bosom 
by the mother country, and driven away headlong from her shores, 
because they ventured to differ from the dogmas of the Established 
Church, which had been defined and decreed by that most unassailable 
of all authorities, even in matters of religion. Parliamentary statute. 
Certainly the results of the severence of America from England have 
been good, but no statesman of the seventeenth century, however 
far seeing, could be expected to view matters in that light, any more 
than the Englishman of to-day would consider an unmixed benefit 
the loss of all the colonies we have now in our possession. 

We fully believe in the great mission the English-speaking people 
have to perform in the future. We are equally proud of their great- 
ness in^ the past, and we think Mr. Hosmer has written in some 
ways a useful volume, and he has a laudable object. When cousins 
do not understand one another it generally ends in grave family 
« trouble. The author of A Short History of Anglo-Saxon freedom 
wishes to explain us to his countrymen, and get thezd to make allow- 
ances for our defects. Let us meet him halfway, and then perhaps 
we may live together happily for ever afterwards. 
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The science of political economy has arrived at the stage when it 
is necessary to begin all over again. Professor Marshall has just 
published the first volume of what is to be a monumental work on 
the subject, in which he says that the study of ethics must accom- 
pany that of economics ; and Mr. Keynes, in his Scope and Method 
of Political Ecowfmfy endeavours to inquire into the nature of the 
connection between the two. Political economy has been called the 
study of what is and what ought to be. We might add, further, 
the study of what never can be, for it has within its scope the 
actual, the possible, and the ideal — it is the science of every-day life. 
It has grown up great in volume but loose in construction, for while 
chemistry remains to the chemist, or geology to the geologist, 
economics is everybody’s science. It has grown up by the inductive 
method and by the deductive method ; it has received its additions 
from all the industrial nations ; it has had to fit itself naturally to 
the conditions of life in the period when economic discussion was 
most ardently pursued — conditions which are now changing, and 
it is now being tom to pieces in the bitter conflict between 
Socialism and Individualism. Mr. Keynes maintains that political 
economy as a positive science, though influencing and influenced by 
other sciences, may stand alone. Given certain data, the function 
of economics is to inquire what will logically result if any particular 
course of action be pursued. So far, ethics has nothing to do with 
it. The economic ideal, viz., the purely economic man working 
where a state of pe^'fect competition prevails, in a country in which 
the doctrine of laissez-faire is allowed unrestricted sway in the 
councils of the Legislature, is the ideal so much decried by all who 
wish men to be men. But so far the science is only theoretical. 
What is the meaning of laissez-faire t Merely that trade shall , not 
be hampered by legislative enactments. That value is regulated by 
cost of production is a theorem which is truthful, generally speaking, 
but as a statement it is crude ; for, take any special article and at 
once, under the present conditions under which we live, other modi- 
fying influences will be observable. As regards political economy 
and practice, Mr. Keynes speaks in the following terms : ‘‘In 
pursuing this inquiry, our object is scientifically to define men’s 
duties in their economic relations one with another, and, above all, 
the duties of society, in so far as by its action it can control or 
modify economic conditions ; in other words, we seek to determine 
standards whereby judgment may be passed on those economic 
activities whose character and consequences have been established 
by our previous investigation of economic facts. We seek, moreover, 
to determine ideals in regard to production and the distribution of * 
wealth, so as best to satisfy the demands of justice and morality. 
It is subsequently the function of applied economics, or of the so- 

^ Scope and Method of Political Economy^ By John Neville Keynes, M.A., Univer- 
sity Lecturer in Moral Science, Cambridge, &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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called art of political economy, to inquire how nearly the ideal ie 
capable of being attained, and by what means, and to determine 
how, subject to the above conditions, iJu greatest aggregaie happiness 
may he made to result from the least expenditure of effort** 

The tenor of Mr. Keynes* book is, that though political economy 
is intimately connected with ethics and sociology generally, as geo- 
graphy is connected with geology, still as a positive science it should 
stand alone, and must, indeed, be specialised if any progress is to be 
made. His arguments strike us as reasonable. 

One of the most important problems of the day, which has had a 
good deal of attention bestowed upon it already in Italy and France, 
and is at last beginning to occupy public attention in this country, 
is the treatment of criminals. It is generally admitted, now that 
the Criminal Code in itself, and especially in its administration, fails 
to fulfil the functions for which it was designed, and that it is in 
fact unintelligent altogether. Crime is a disease. A man may be 
born morally deficient, as well as physically. Unless therefore the 
system is anthropological, unless the character and antecedents of 
the criminal are taken into account, and the man treated accordingly, 
far from being bettered by his detention, he will at the time of 
liberation be let loose on society in a far worse moral condition than 
before. For instance, a man generally falls the first time from 
want ; once imprisoned, the bad name he gets makes it doubly 
difficult for him to earn a livelihood for the rest of his life. A 
bodily defect, again, sets him at a disadvantage, and renders life 
harder for him than for his fellows. The perceptions are dulled, the 
knowledge of right and wrong imperfect in certain individuals, and 
crime is unquestionably a hereditary disease. The criminal is 
generally of a gloomy, morbid temperament, who requires placing in 
more lively surroundings, where he is unable to give free vent to his 
unhealthy meditations. The practice of shutting up such characters 
in solitary confinement for lengthy periods is about the most insane 
that could possibly have been devised. The new system was first 
shaped for practical use by Lombroso, in a book called the Z* Ubmo 
Deliquente, published at Turin in 1876. It has since been studied 
a good deal in France, but first put into practice in the model Elmira 
Keformatory of the State of New York. The system is described 
in the little handbook written by Mr. Alexander Winter, F.S.S.,* 
and published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., in their Social 
Science Se^es, price half a crown. The Elmira Reformatory, designed 
for first offenders between the age of sixteen and thirty, has 
been an unqualified success, completely reforming 80 per cent, of 
tljose who have passed through it. There is only one p^int where we 
are not convinced by what Mr. Winter says in exposition of the 
system. At present, the criminal works his way to freedom by 

' The Elmira Reformaiory. By Alexander Winter, F.S.S. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 
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good behaviour and industry, the term of detention varying according 
to his behaviour. However, he cannqt be detained beyond a certain 
period, after which he is free, whether cured or not. This, in the 
opinion of the author, has the effect of making a certain number 
make no effort to raise themselves to a better life. Possibly so : 
but it would be dangerous to give unlimited power to a governor to 
prolong sentences. There must always be a good deal that is secret 
take place within the prison walls, and those who are in command 
there are not immaculate. We should rather be satisfied with the 
80 per cent, of successful treatments, which is veiy different to our 
English returns, which are, in too many cases, returns and returns 
again to the House of Degradation rather than of Correction. We 
wish a wide circulation to Mr. Winter’s little book, and forbear to 
give a short rdsumd of the contents, for it is better the public should 
read the book itself, which is short, and will not take much time to 
digest, than be satisfied with the bare outlines, as they could be 
compressed into a single paragraph. 

A curious book has been published by Messrs. Houlston & Sons, 
called Sociology Diagramaticcdly Systematised by Mr. Arthur Young. 
The object of the book is to trace the evolution of man from his most 
simple, crude state to the many-sided, complicated, mentally unfathom- 
able being of the nineteenth century. But by too many words we 
are apt to lose ourselves, for the same words have slightly different 
meanings in the mouths of different people. Mr. Arthur Young 
thinks his plan of diagrams conduces to greater accuracy, and is at 
the same time more simple. The view is certainly a plausible one : 
sociology, like political economy, is always in danger of losing itself in 
words. 

We have received two books on commercial instruction by Mr. 
John Yates, published by Messrs. Philip and Son, the one called, 
Map Studies of the Mercantile Worlds and the other. The Golden Gates 
of Trade? They are both useful little works, which give the young 
trader the necessary geographical knowledge of the different parts 
of the world. We were most struck by the • statistics given in the 
former, showing the rapid progress of France as a trading and 
manufacturing country since the war. “ For the five years from 
1800 to 1864 the total imports of France averaged 92 millions 
annually, and the exports 96 millions sterling ; in the following 
decade — 1870-1874 — ^these figures had risen very largely, to 135 
millions and 136J millions respectively. , . . • From 1881 to 1885 
the total trade had again risen very considerably, the imports 
averaging yearly 400 millions, and the exports 308 millions.” These 
statistics are the more noteworthy, as Mr. Giffen, in his book. The 

^ Sociology Diagramaiieally SysUmatiocdt By Arthur Young. London: Houlston & 
Sous. 1890. 

2 Ute Oolden Oaie$ of Trade} Map Studies of the MercantUe World, By John Yates 
LL.D., F.G.S., F.S.S.i &c. London : G. FhUip k Son. 1890. 
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ih'owih of Capital, argues that the wealth 6f France has not increased 
much of late years. The other volume, namely. The Ooldm Gates 
of Trade, deals chiefly with the United Kingdom. Mr. John Yates 
is correct when he says that Commerce now requires a special 
instruction like the Bar, or the Army, or any other profession. 

There is some truth in the ler Mai 1890, on la Question Sociale,^ 
but it seems to us overdrawn and exaggerated, and we have not the 
same confidence in a book of that character when it is published 
anonymously. It is certainly true that the French Revolution, the 
centenary of which was celebrated with so much pomp last year, 
promised too much. But, at the same time, the benefits to France 
and to mankind which it has conferred are incontestable. The 
bloodshed and street-fighting of the Communes are regretabh‘, but 
what are they compared with the oppressions of the feudal system, 
the Albigensean crusade, the suppression of the Knight Templars, 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes ? If religion is held of small account under the Republic, 
what could have been more godless than the Court of Jiouis XV. ? 
If M. le due d’Audifiet Pasquier taunts "M. Nacpiet with want of 
patriotism, what does he think of an ailstocracy which openly assists 
the invader to crush the nation ? The learned author falls foul of 
the French Government because it has to take precautions for keep- 
ing order in the streets ; but such is the function of all Governments, 
and in no way contravenes the sacred liberties of the citizens whom 
the officials are responsible to, and can be called to account for their 
actions, by the people. Again, the author accuses the Rej^ublic 
because two men die of starvation. Both cases are sad indeed, but 
compare the state of France described by Voltaire during the closing 
years of the reign of Louis XI Y., her greatest monarch, and for all 
the years succeeding that time, until the Revolution, with the state 
of Franco now, and does it not furnish abundant evidence of the 
superiority of the republican form of government, under whose 
generally wise rule the country has been able to pass through the 
most terrible crisis, and to accumulate immense funds of wealth, 
while enjoying what is a rare blessing for France, a peace for 
twenty years ? We regret the harsh measures by which the “ Sisters ** 
were expelled from the hospitals, and we fear that in too many 
cases they have been supplanted by Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig; but 
at the same time hospital nurses must be properly under the control 
of the authorities of the institution, and must be prepared to qualify 
for the profession, and the case of hospital nurses is not of such 
magnitude as to call for a change of Constitution. We rejoice that 
th^ Catholic Church is establishing good moral workshops, but the 
mission of the Church may be to inspire, but it is not “to dominate, 
and it would be well advised to give up plotting against tho Govem- 

^ ler Mai 1800, ou la Question, SocieJe. Paris : Toqui, Libraire-Ecliteur. 1800. 
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ment if it wishes to become a power in France again. Certainly^ 
there is ample room for still more reform in France : that is admitted 
through the length and breadth of the land ; but we shall not 
despair of the nation’s future unless she again throws herself into 
the arms of one or other of her worst enemies, the Bourbons or the 
Napoleons. 

La lUfornw- Fmn{^aiBe^ 1512-1550, is an exceedingly ably written 
account of the history of times well known for the diplomatic intri- 
cacies which characterised them. lleligious fervour was on the 
surface, but what was there not of political intrigue underneath ? 
The i:)osition which France took up during thos(^ memorable times is 
interesting. At first, as Mnie. Coigiiet tells us, Francis I. looked 
with favourable eye on the reformers ; and the (lallican Church liad 
longed for reform since (Person had electrified the ( buncil of 
Oonstanco with his passionate appeals. But this was before Luther 
had degraded tlie iriovement by his vulgarity. Luther was to the 
Keformation what Bobespierre was to the French lie volution. Thf‘ 
excesses perpetrated in (lerinany and. in England caused a reaction 
in France, where the spirit of reform was in no way iconoclastic or 
puritanical, at least at the beginning, and later on it was no longer 
general. It is true also that reform in France was essentially French, 
and not due to German influence. J\lm(‘. Coignet's book is written 
in an impartial spirit, and does sometliing towards elucidating a 
period of history most difHcnlt to understand. 

Annales ile IJlicole Lihre dvH Sciences Foliiviaes^ contains some 
good matter. We read with great interest M. Aubertan’s article, calk'd 
L/CrS (Wmts Dijilonuxtiques dc Talley rand. Sa Missione d LtmAra^ en 
1792. The failure of an entente between England and France at 
the beginning of the war we have always lookt'd upon as one of the 
greatest misfortunes histoiy has to chronicle. The bishop of Autiiii, 
skilful as he was, entered upon an almost hopeless task. With a 
German on the throne, and a clever lunatic like Edmund Burke 
raving about the country to a population, at the time quite ignorant 
of French affairs — a man simply actuated by the fiercest hatred of 
all things French, it would have been little short of miraculous had 
Talleyrand succeeded in allying the two hereditary enemies. There 
are several interesting contributions to the number of the Society’s 
annales, and we notice one especially on the question of pensions in 
France — a question much debated now in this country, where they 
are becoming an intolerable burden, 

* La Ji(forme Francaiec. 1512-1559. Par Mme. Coignet. Librairie Fischbachor. 
J*aris, 1890. 

^ A nnaleff de L'Ecale lAWc drs Sciences PoUtlqneg. No. 4. Felix Alcan, Editear, 
Paris. 1890. , * 
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IIISTORV AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Mk. Axdkkv LAX(i, in his JAfc of Sir Stafford Northiotr, First Earl 
of Iddedeighf has discharged a difficult task well. ^le has written 
of men still living, and of events which still play a part in the storm 
of party polities ; yet it would be difficult to find in these two 
volumes any passage^ that could offend any living statesman, or any 
words that show undue political prejudice .or object, ^loreover, Mr. 
Lang has written an interesting book. Happily combining the two 
methods of writing biography, the author has given us in the intro- 
duction the sum of his impressions about the character and work of 
the statesman who.se life he has then told in the rest of the two volumes 
of the Life avd Let levs. To many readers these fii-.st ten pages will 

seem by far the most interesting in the book. In them we gt^t a 
portrait of Lord Iddesleigh, for whicli the remaining 005 pag(‘s 
supply tlio materials. Wo could almost wish that Mr. Lang liad 
'written little beyond these introductory pages, for the rest of his 
work, tliougli charmingly written, and often of inticrest, adds but 
little to our knowledge of contemporary histoiy. Mor has th<‘ life 
of vSir Stafford Xortlicote tlie charm of incident or adventure to 
relieve the somewhat wearisome monotony of political life. But, in 
spite of this, it is impossible to read through this biography without 
appreciating its value. Not only will it serve to r(ff‘resh the memory 
of many who have forgotten the political events of their early life, 
but it will remain as a record and example of an English politician 
of the middle of the nineteenth century. The future historian of 
this period of English liistory will not turn to this book to gain 
knowledge of events of the time, but lie will do so in order to see 
the character of English ])olitical life. He will find the record of 
a man whose life was spent in the public service, whoso character 
contained all the .elements that wo most admire. Lord Iddesleigh 
was an excellent administrator; without being a strong partisan, 
or taking unseemly share in the struggles of political factions, he 
firmly believed in certain principles, which he found in the creed 
of the Conservative party. A philanthropist, and a reformer of 
social evils, personally unambitious, loyal to his country, and deeply 
religious, his life was marked by moderation and courtesy, such as 
is too often forgotten in the heat of party conflicts. 

The recofd of such a life is what Mr. Lang has preserved for us to 
look back upon with pride, and for our children to look up to as an 
example. This is the real value of the book as a contribution to 
the making of English historj^ ♦ 

Into the details of Sir Stafford s life we need not enter. His 

1 i/ife, Letters^ and Diaries of Sir St^ord Northcote, First Earl of hUkskigh, By 
Andrew Lang. Two vols. London : william Blackwood A Sons. " 1890. 
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connection with past events was large ; especially interesting is his 
own account of the opening of the Suez Canal, of the drawing up 
of the Treaty of Washington, and his early advocacy of Free Trade 
principles. His defence, or explanation, of the foreign j^olicy of the 
Disraeli Cabinet from 1874 to 1880 is full of interest, and other 
notes and diaries printed by Mr. Lang help the formation of an 
impartial judgment on doubtful points. 

On the literary side of Sir Stafford Northcote’s life his biographer 
has been happy to dwell. Sir Stafford was a good classical scholar 
and a student of English literature ; an ardent admirer of Chaucer 
and Dante, he was also especially fond of Dickens and Ben Jonson ; 
to his view of Volpone and the Alchemist he tried to convert Mr. 
Disraeli in vain. Tlie last occasion on which ^Ir. (iladstone and Sir 
Stafford Northcote met was in 1885, on the stairs in Downing Street, 
■when the ex-Prirne Minister gave to his opponent in the House of 
Commons — his private secretary of forty-three years back, three of 
his books on Homer. 

Such an (‘xtract may well close a notice of one whose chief 
characteristic was that he lived in the struggle of political life without 
personal seeking or ambition, and therefore without personal hatred 
or bitterness. 

Miss Naden’s Essays were noticed in this Rkvikw less than six 
months ago (November 1890), so that little need be added to the 
notice then given beyond mention of the publication of a little book 
containing the record of her short life.^ Mr. Hughes has been helped 
in his work by friends and teachers of Miss Naden. Professor Lap- 
worth has contributed an introduction dealing with his former 
pupil’s love for, and study of, geology; the body of the book 
consists of an expansion of three articles by Mr. Hughes, originally 
written for the Midland Nattiralist, Further, Professor Tilden has 
added a short section on Miss Naden’s work at Mason College ; and 
Dr. Lewins has explained the fundamental points of her philosophy. 
Lastly, a letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer in commendation of Miss 
Naden’s, Essays ^closes the book. Such a list of writers is a tribute 
to the intellectual powers of the subject of this little book. Distin- 
guished not only as an original thinker. Miss Naden was a poet 
of no mean power, a linguist, and a scientific student of considerable 
ability. Cut short as her life was, at the early age of thirty- 
two, it is impossible to say what her fully developed mental powers 
would have been able to produce. But she did enough to win 
this tender mark of affection from her native town, and to make 
all regret that her brilliant and active life could not have lasted 
as long as thp life of one to whom in many respects her early hist6ry 
and intellect bore such close resemblance. 

^ Comtane& Naden : A Memoir. By William E. Hughes* London : Bickers & Son. 
Binrirgham : Cornish Brothers. 1890* • 
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The Jlistoire Diplomatique ^ of M. A. Debidour is a good example 
of the excellent historical work now being done by French historians. 
It is no small task to write a history of the mutual relations of 
European States during the present century, and to make such a 
history readable and interesting, yet in both these points M. Debidour 
has succeeded. He has told the history of European diplomacy from 
1814 to 1878 in two moderate sized volumes, and has, at the same 
time, avoided the danger of making his book a mere storehouse of 
material from which the historical writer of future times may draw 
supplies of knowledge. 

To trace the history of European nations from the Congress of 
Vienna up to the Berlin Congress has been M. Debidour’s object. 
He has traced in the first volume the history of the Holy licague 
and its consequences to the Revolution of 1818 ; in the second, the 
growth of liberty and nationality, rising up from, and upsetting the* 
arbitrary arrangement of, 1814, is dealt with. 1"o any one who 
compares the partition of Europe in 181 J- and its condition at tlu* 
present time, such a record must be of the greatest interest ; and 
this change that has taken place is the key to M. Debidour’s work. 
His book is the history of the growth of nationality. To English- 
men especially, who have taken so prominent a part in this growth, 
M. Debidour has advice to give about Ireland. Ho advises tlie 
granting of autonomy to Ireland, as well as to Poland and to the 
Slavs. Perhaps he is on less safe ground (historically at least) 
when he claims that the national unity of Franco can only be 
gained by the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. Another point in 
which >[. Debidour has allowed his nationality to carry him away, 
is that he has devoted too much space in his history to the doings 
of France. 

On the other hand, little but praise can be given either to M. 
DobidoiiFs arrangement or style. He has treated the history, of 
Europe in periods rather than in separate histories of Spates, thus 
giving a far clearer idea of the connection and relations of various 
countries to one another. His style is interesting and vigorous, and, 
on the whole, impartial, save at the end of the book. The writer 
has carefully avoided being led away by the charms of character 
analysis or by description of dramatic incident. 

We most earnestly recommend this book to any who wish to 
understand the States>system and States-relationships of modern 
Europe. I 5 would be difficult to find a clearer and more lucid guide to 
so intricate a subject. It is only right to add that a good index (a 
welcome feature in all French historical works, and a somewhat 
novel one) very much increases the value of DebidouFs work as 
a book of reference. 

^ llisioirc iJiplomatiqu e de VJCuropet 1814-1878. Far A. Debidour. Two vols. 
]*aris : Felix Alcan. 1891. ♦ 
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As M. Debidour has traced the political annals of the nineteenth 
century, M. Georges Pellissier has written ‘ of the literary history 
of France during the same period. Both books have in common the 
object of showing the results of the Revolution, and from them it is 
230ssible to see how literature forms and follows political movements. 
M. Pellissier has traced the decline of classicism in French literature 
during the closing years of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. Foreshadowed by the writings of Rousseau, Diderot, 
and Chenier, the romantic school of literature became supreme early 
in the present century ; thus marking clearly the results of the 
Revolution. After mentioning the leading authors of the romantic 
school, M. Pellissier passes on to the latest school of writers — the 
realistic, which at present is supreme in France. Both the romantic 
and realistic schools are treated of at length, and form the real 
5^ubjecfc of this book. Under the heads of lyric i^oetry, drama, 
history, criticism, and fiction, the author has grouped the chief 
names of nineteenth century French litiTature. It may bo thought 
that in some instances M. Pellissier has carried his division of styles 
and writers a little too far. It is not easy to class an author whose 
works often chatige as his literary powers develop ; and no doubt 
here and there it might be possible to object to the arrangement 
given in this book, but on the whole Lc Movvcmcnt Littdrairc an 
SIA'c Sikic may be talcen as a trustwortliy guide. Approved by 
the French Academy, the (luthor’s pleasant and interesting style will 
do much to make popular a book that shows so well the mutual 
relations existing between the political and literary life of a nation 
in their common movement towards freedom. 

Another recent French book deals with a small portion of history 
from the peace of Campo-Formio. M. Roger Peyre has told in a 
pleasantly written and attractively printed volume the well-known 
story of Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition.” The book is well printed, 
and contains some interesting pictures, many of them being repro- 
ductions of old prints. In an easy style M. Peyre has described 
the main events of the expedition in this book, but he has not in 
any way increased our knowledge of the ill-fated attempt, nor has 
he condescended to give his authorities for most of his statements. 
It is therefore difficult to see the value of his work ; as a general 
sketch of events the book is misleading by reason of its prejudice 
and one-sidedness. It is not an adequate defence of Napoleon’s 
wild dream of attacking the English in India, and taking ^urope in 
the rear, to say that the English looked on the project as a serious 
one, and that France still holds the Island of France. 

It is difficult to justify Napoleon’s expedition at all ; it is far moife 
difficult to justify his conduct during the course of his march through 

^ Le Mouremevf IJtteraire au XI Xe SUde, Par Georges Pellissier. Second edition. 
Paris : Hachetto et Cie. 1890. 

V Eoq)€ditioniV Erjy^te. Par Kogcr Peyre. ‘Paris ; Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1890. 
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Egypt and Syria. And here it is that M. Peyre’s prejudice is most 
-clearly seen. He has neglected to notice that the battle of the 
Pyramids was a mere work of slaughter and plunder ; he has men- 
tioned, it is true, Napoleon’s instructions given to Admiral Brueys, 
who was left with the fleet off Alexandria, but has not noticed that 
they were impossible to be carried out. The slaughter of 2500 
prisoners taken at Jaffa cannot be justified by the impossible hypo- 
thesis that they were fugitives from El Arish, whose whole garrison 
only numbered 1200 men. The rumour of Napoleon’s order to poison 
the ])lagiie-strickon men in the hospital at Jaffa, though no doubt 
exaggerated and possibly untrue, deserves mention. Lastly, it is 
impossible to describe by any other word than desertion, Napoh^on's 
flight from Alexandria to France, taking with him the best of his 
generals and officers. If patriotism alone would suflico to explain 
his departure, jis M. iVyre says, it is more difficult, than evm’ to 
(^xplain Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt on the sanu' grounds. tor 
these', reasons it is impossible to n'cornmt'iid tliis history of the 
Egyptian e^xpedition, in spite of its plc'asant appearance' and 
interesting style. 

Another book on French literature is Mr. C. F. Oliphant’s volunu' on 
Alfred, de. Mussel,'^ in the series of foreign classics for English readers. 
This little book contains a short skefeh of de Musset's life, which 
brings into prominence his sensitive and pleasure- loving nature, his 
caprice and wilfulness, as well as his wondiTful genius and intensely 
poetical character. It is difficult for an Englisliman rightly to 
appreciate this most French of French po(*ts. II is intensely emotional 
nature, and his passionate sentiment, form barriers almost insur- 
mountable to a foreigner trying to gain a real understanding of his 
poetry; but Mr. Oliphaiit has overcome tin’s difficulty of national 
character well, as In^ is in sympathy wiili the subject of his sketch. 
It is less easy to praise the laii'r chapters of this book. An atten^pt 
to make clear the literary value and meaning of de Mnsset^s po6sies, 
tragedies, comedies, and prose works, by means of analysis of his 
writings is a difficult, if not an impossible task ; but, on the whole 
this summary is as good as could be expected. It is not, however, 
much helped by tli(' attempt to translate scraps of poems, many of 
which are hopelessly untranslatable. Probably Mr. Oliphant’s book 
will succeed in persuading many English people to read de Musset 
for themselves, and if so, the care and labour which have been spent 
on this little book will meet with the highest reward that its author 
•could wish for. 

The adventurous reader who will venture beyond the title-page of 
a book on }*ersonal and h'ocial Emlution^ by a Historical Scientist,^ 

* Alfred de By C. F. Oliplmnl. Edinburgh and liondon : Blackwood & Sons. 

1800. 

* Personal and Social Krohdion, By a Historical Scientist. London : T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1800. 
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will find much to reward his toil. A work dealing with the Science 
of History, or the old and new world of thought and opinion, con- 
taining the mental development of a modern scientist ; sociological 
minatures of the great religions of mankind ; the pedigrees, periods, 
products, and prospects of the leading nations of the old and new 
world ; and a review of the new revelation of the modern sciences, 
which has dispelled the hereditary survivals and superstitions of a 
primitive culture : ” a work bearing such a subsidiary title hardly 
needs its author’s assurance that he has examined the literature of 
all the races which have taken part in the past history of the 
culture, civilisation, and education of mankind,’’ to inform us of its 
general character and comprehensive view. To condense the history 
of all this work of time ” into some 350 pages is no small 
task, but to further include over 100 pages of ‘‘ personal 
evolution,” is to produce a work distinguished for its powers 
of analysis and generalisation. Yet such is the scope and nature 
of this little book. The reader who dares beyond the title- 
page will find a comparison of the history of individual development 
with that of nations — of the world. This is the theory that a 
‘‘ Historical Scientist ” has set himself to prove. The key of the 
book is to bo found on page 92, in the form of question and answer. 
The author is asked “Do you really mean to assert that your own 
mind passed through all the stages of the social and intellectual 
development of Europe and Great Britain from the Ihmaissanco 
revival of learning and reformation in twenty-five years?” to which 
he answers “ Exactly so.” Consequently, we have given us our 
author’s mental history, his lloriaissance and Reformation, in the 
earlier part of this book, and later a corresponding summary of the 
history of “ lllurope and Great Britain.” During the course of this 
summary, the Scientist is as often lost in the complications of 
grammar as is the Historian in the whirl of passing centuries. At 
times, too, the vastness of his subject seems to have paralysed the 
writer’s powers of expression and punctuation. It is difficult to 
understand such sentences as these. “ And every man passes through 
all the leading phases of the earth and the chain of beings as well 
a'i the education of the race during the course of physical and 
pysohological evolution” (see p. 21). “ Mlly willy, our first 
ancestor was a protoplasmic protozoon ” (p. 30). As we are told 
by the writer on the next page that he is “ the lineal descendant of 
the primary protozoon,” we are, no doubt, led to believe that the 
“ Historical Scientist,” our author, is descended from Nilly Willy — 
whoever he mdy be. More blameable are the later parts of this book, 
dealing with the historical summary of the world. The Political 
Physiology ” of England is told in twelve pages, and the '' Ecclesio- 
logy ” in eleven ; the history of “ Latin and Anglo-Saxon Literature ” 
only occupies thirteen. It is not therefore surprising to find both 
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the Historif^i and Scientist sometit^es in error ; it is unusual to data 
the arthorised translation of the Bible in 1613, and the Westminster 
Confession of Faith in IG 1*3. It is interesting to note that the sixty- 
three articles of Alagna Charta are now reduced to forty-three; the 
statement that the Anglo-Saxon Burhs were more or less moulded 
by the old Roman municipia/' if proved, would end many disputes. 

The uses of alliteration and awkward terms, such as Glossology 
and Callistology, do not help us to forget our author's more serious 
faults ; nor do his remarks on Christianity incline us to accept him 
as an impartial witness. If ore accurate knowledge and intelligible 
Fuglish we may at least demand from one who has examined the 
literature of all the races/’ 

Jt is pleasant to turn from' such a book of hasty speculation and 
generalisat ion to one telling a simple tale in a straightforward 
manner. As we are told in the preface, “ realism is the one rule 
of the Saga-man,” and certainly the three Sagas translated in the 
tirst volume of the Saga Library* are impressive by their power of 
descriptive writing. Many readers will turn to the story of HotvaTtl 
Ihi' IlnJt, and read it with greater enjoyment than they can gain 
from many more modern tales and stories. Of Olaf llowardson, liis 
great deeds and unfair death ; of the fears of Howard, once famed for 
great deeds, now old and halt ; and of his sudden renewed youth and 
valour, the Saga tells us at length. Two shorter stories are added ; 
tlit‘ story of the Iktnded and that of ITni Thorir. Beyond these 
tliree tales, of which the first is by far the best, the editors of the 
voluuio, Mr. William Morris and Mr. Firikr Magnijsson, have done 
inucL to make their book interesting. A short preface explains what 
a Saga is, tells us of its various forms, and the meaning of terms 
used in it. Notes, maps, and an index complete their work. 
Although this editorial work does not really add much to onr 
knowledge of the Saga., it will help many readers to understand the 
Sagas themselves, and will form a readable and popular introduction 
to a much neglected subject. The style of the translation is excel- 
lent ; the archaic words and phrases, which are unpleasing in the 
preface, suit well the tale of the old heroes and their deeds. We hope 
that this, the first volume of the Saga Librar}’’, will meet with such 
general support as will encourage its editors to continue tlieir excel- 
lent work, and give to the ordinary reader more of such splendidly 
written tales and stories as three contained in. Hov'HTtl th^ 
Halt, i 

The Me'iuorie c Lclhi't' of Ft'd^vlco Coiifaloiitcvi" is a work of 
extraordinary value and interest. The memoirs were written nndet* 
sifigular and romantic circumstances in the prison ^at Spielberg, 

^ The Sasra Library : Howard the Halt, Vol. I. Translated by William Morris and 
I]inkr Magnusson. ‘l.ondon : Bernard Qnavilch. 1801. ^ ^ 

Hederi&j Vonfalonieri : Memorie e Lettre, Publicate per cura di Gabno Casaii. 
Milano: Tlrico Iloepli. 
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where Confalonieri, one of the early martyrs of Italian independence, 
had been confined on account of the part he had taken in the revo- 
lutionary proceedings of 1821. We owe the preservation of these 
documents primarily to the care and forethought of a compassionate 
gaoler. In 1829 he began to supply the prisoner with paper, sheet by 
sheet. As each was filled up, he carried it away and placed it with 
th(‘- others. He was thus ablQ in 183G, when Confalonieri was released 
from prison, to make over the entire bundle to the author. The 
truth of this story is vouched for inter alia by the arrangement, or 
want of arrangement, of the conttmts. Thus the author, on setting 
out, proposes to treat events in the order of their succession, and, 
after a brief preface, hastens to expose the subterfuges of the Aus- 
trian Commission of 1821 in hunting down conspirators. At 
chap, iv., however, he goes back to the year 1814, and shows 
that the real founder of the Italian nation was The Man. In 
doing so he gives a graphic description of tln^ internal condition 
of Italy and Sicily at that period, when, or soon after, he liad 
made an extensive tour through the provinces. We should state 
that these memoirs were never intended to be published. Solace 
of Confalonieri’s prison hours, they are not very dissimilar to 
his letters, being addressed to his wife, of whom ho was passion- 
ately fond. The editor, Signor (labrio Casati, has found it necessaiy 
to expunge certain passages, with which, relating as they do tf) 
Confalonieri ’s jlrivato interests or domestic affairs, the j)ublic have no 
concern. Otherwise he has left the MSS. untouched. The writings 
have just the unpremeditated air which might be expected from their 
origin, and they share the fault of nearly all confessions — extreme 
prolixity. This, however, is redeemed by a vividness and fidelity in 
the portraiture attainable only by an eye-witness. Tlie importance 
of the work is manifest, both from the subject with which it deals 
—the birth-throes of modern Italy — and the prominence of the 
writer. In these pages, written so long ago, we have clearly re- 
jected those principles and modes of action which have since been 
so marvellously efficacious in shaping the destinies of the peninsula. 
Confalonieri himself did not live to see his dreams realised, having 
died in 18 JG. The memoirs, which have remained in the jealous 
custody of the family, now first see the light ; of the correspondence 
part has been published previously. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 

The volume entitled The Prototype of llonUet^ consists of seven lec- 
tures originally delivered by the author, Mr. W. P. Johnston, as 
College Lectures, and having been since received with marked ap- 
proval by a public audience in New Orleans, they are now collected 
and published for the benefit of English readers. The first lecture 
offers some valuable advice to students as to ‘‘ How to read Shakes- 
peare.” The second treats of Macheth, which Mr. Johnston 
regards as, if not the greatest play, certainly the greatest poem of 
Shakespeare. From the third lecture on to the end of the volume, 
llaoilct is the sub] eel, and everything tends towards tlie ilevelopnient 
of the lecturer’s theory on The Prototype of ITamhi, We will en- 
deavour to epitomise this theory, and the grounds on which it rests, 
carefully distinguishing between what seems to us to havt^- a certain 
solidity of basis — it is idle to speak of actual proof in such a case 
— what comes within the limits of reasonable hypothesis, and what 
is purely conjectural. 

First, then, there have been throe JLmilcis, all founded on the old 
legend of Saxo Grammaticus, freely rendered into French, about 
1570, by Belleforest, in his IlidoircH Trayhiites^ and then translated 
into English as TJu’ llidorlc <f ILomlei, The second quarto, pub- 
lished by Shakespeare’s own authority, in IGOf, is W\^ HamUi we 
know\ The first quarto, published only a year earlier, is too dis- 
similar from the second to be regarded as even an imperfect coj>y of 
the same play. It contains not much more than half the number of 
lines found in the second, the names of tlie drnmitu 'persoiKr differ 
widely, and both the thought and language are much less elevated. 
-Mr. Johnston believes it to be a stage copy of inceptive play,” 
no longer extant in any other form, but which was certainly acted in, 
or before, 1589. The authorship of the Tlamlet in question, which 
seems to have achieved considerable po]nilarity, has always been a 
moot point among Shakespeare commentators. Was it the work of 
Shakespeare, or of one or other of his immediate predecessors? 
Most of the later critics, setting at nought the contemporary testi- 
mony in favour of Shakespeare authorship, have attributed the 
first inceptive Hamlet to Marlowe or Kyd. Jlr. Jolmston, however, 
strenuously, and we think successfully, combats this view. In no 
part of his work is he seen to greater advantage than when, by 
rigorous logical analysis, he demolishes, bit by bit, the negative evi- 
dence, or rather the assumptions w^hich have too lon^ been allowed 
to pass muster as evidence. He fully succeeds, we think, in making 

^ Tlijp. Prototypr. of Hamief^ and other Slialce^perean Problofis. By William Pr< 
Johnston. New York : Belford & Co. 
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it clear to any unprejudiced mind, not only that there is no inherent 
improbability in Shakespeare’s having been able, at the nge of twenty- 
five, or even twenty-two, to write the first rough sketch of Hamlet^ 
but that even then, he alone was probably capable of writing it. 
Wliile discussing the approximate date of the production of the first 
ILtwid, Mr. Johnston calls attention to what is certainly a curious 
coincidence. In 1585, less than a year before Shakespeare is believed 
to have left Stratford to seek his fortune in London, his son 
Hanmet was born. A year Or two later the first Hamlet was put 
on the stage. Again, in 1590, the very year when Shakespeare is 
su^iposed to have written the world-famed Hamlet of the second 
quarto, Hanmet died: Thus far we have been on solid ground ; but 
it is easier to expose the fallacy of this man’s theories than to build 
up solid theories of one’s own. We now approach the central idea 
of Mr. Johnston’s Shakesperean studies — “ the prototype of Hamlet.*' 
This, Mr. Johnston tliinks, he has discovered in Prince James of 
Scotland, afterwards James I. It cannot be denied that he succeeds 
in establishing a striking parallel bc^twecui the murder of Darnley, 
Mary’s hasty marriage with his murderer, the acute argumentative 
mind, and the procrastinating, vacillating disposition of the young 
prince, and the leading situations of the play of Hamlets He shows, 
too, that at the time of the trial and execution of Mary it might 
have suited the Court that a play of the tenoiir of the first Hamlet 
should be publicly enacted, for it would tend to heighten the popular 
rage against the unhappy Mary, and might perhaps indirectly sug- 
gest to her son that his duty lay rather in avenging his father than 
in defending his mother. KStill, all this is little more than plausible 
conjecture ; and wlien wo come to the supposition that the Court, 
through the agency of the player’s patron, Lord Hansden, 
sinned Shakespeare to write the play, alluded to in some of the skits 
of the time as Hamht^Eevenge ! the conjecture ceases to be 
plausible, for it is altogether baseless. But there is one bit of 
internal evidences which strikes us as having some weight on the side 
of Mr. Johnston’s theory. It is that, both in the first quarto and 
in the second, the age of Hamlet exactly corresponded with that of 
James. In the first quarto, Hamlet is a youth of twenty; ten years 
later, when the play was re-written, his age is fixed, in the gravedigger’s 
scene, at thirty — the age attained by James in 1590. And this 
change of age must, one would think, have had some strong motive, 
for it produces discrepancies between the earlier and th^ later acts 
of the play as we now have it. In the opening scenes, Hamlet is a 
youth just returned from the university ; at the close of the play he 
is thirty. In physique, too, there was, no doubt, some faint general 
resemblance between Hamlet and the Scottish Prince ; but it was 
but faint. James, with his weak legs and halting gait, could never 
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have shown the skill and agility in fence wliich are among the salient 
characteristics of Hamlet. . 

On reviewing the whole body of evidence, which we have neces- 
sarily very imperfectly reproduced, we cannot say that, in our judg- 
ment, Mr. Johnston has established his hypothesis, that James of 
Scotland was ‘‘ the prototype of Hamlet — nor even that Hamlet 
had a prototype ; but he has at least made out such a case for his 
theory as to make it tenable without incurring the charge of wrong- 
headedness or absurdity. In a word, he runs no risk of being ranked 
with the inventors or promoters of the Shakespeare-Bacon myth, 
whom he himself stigmatises as literary wreckers.’' Besides, 
whether we accept or reject his favourite theory, we cannot be blind 
to the fact that Mr. Johnston has produced a volume of Shakespeare 
criticism of very high quality. 

Finger Rinij Lore ^ is primarily addressed to the limited public of 
collectors and connoisseurs in the particular branch of antiquarian 
research of which Mr. Jones treats so learnedly and so pleasantly, 
too, in the volume before us. But though its subject matter has 
most interest for experts, still every one is more or less of an expert 
in rings. Bings of one kind or another — signet rings, rings of 
office, mourning rings, betrothal rings, and most all, wedding rings 
— have always entered so widely and so closely into human life that 
no one who cares for literature at all can fail to find some pleasure 
in ring lore. Mr. Jones deals with his subject under every aspect. 
He gives curious narratives of antiquarian discoveries, stories of 
rings long lost, strangely and unexpectedly refourid ; he describes 
ancient customs in which rings played a leading part ; and the letter- 
press is explained and enlivened by a profusion of finely executed 
woodcuts ; so that the volume contains both entertainment and in- 
formation for readers of all sorts. 

For So Little ^ is a terrible — indeed a hideous — domestic tragedy, 
narrated with considerable dramatic power and pathos. Tht' chief 
interest lies in the great central figure of the hero-villain, TVlaber, 
the darling of society, the man of artistic tastes and wide literary 
culture, the kind, genial friend, to all appearance the tender, devoted 
husband ; and yet the deliberate, relentless poisoner, first of Ins 
father-in-law and afterwards of his foolishly confiding, doting, wife, 
who is only delivered from his hands when the crime is all but con- 
summated, Viewed from the standpoint of artistic characterisation, 
such a combination of jarring qualities, above all, such consistent, 
imperious, hypocrisy, covering such calm, unfaltering, cruelty, is too 

^ Finger Ring Jjore. Historical, Lcpcnrlary, and Anecdotal. By William Jone/% 
l^.S.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged, with nearly 300 illustrations. London : 
Ohatto and Windus. 1890. 

* For Bo The Story of a Crime. By Ilelen Davis. London : Swan Sonnen- 

'Bchefn dc Co, 1890. 
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great a violation of prolbability. Still, in Gaboriau’s VAJfaire 
Leroutje we have a villaia-liero nearly as deeply steeped in guilt, and 
living the same double life. But then how infinitely more important 
were the stakes for which he was playing ! " Well may Miss Davis’s 
story be entitled For So Little ! In many ways it recalls some of 
Gaboriaii’s, only there is no “ Lecoq” or “ Tir-an-Clair ” to unravel 
the mystery of iniquity, and bring the culprits to justice. Here it 
is the family doctor — almost from her childhood an ardent but timid 
adorer of the silly warm-hearted little wife — who takes upon himself 
th(^ office of accuser and avenger. He discovers the administration 
of constantly repeated doses of antimony, has the fascinating hus- 
band, together with a no less fascinating female accomplice, arrested, 
just in time to save the poor victim’s rapidly ebbing life. Eventually, 
after many strange adventures and turns of fortune, justice is done; 
and as the book closes, the faithful doctor is allowed to console the 
tearful widow, who, almost to the last, persists in regarding her late 
husband as, if not (juite a saint and a martyr, at least ‘‘ a man more 
sinned against than sinning.” On the very last page the poor doctor 
is represented as in the act of ‘‘forgiving” the poisoning miscreant 
— filready long beyond tln^ reach of forgiveness — a moral exercise 
that seems to the masculine and secular mind not only highly 
unnecessary, but rather silly. The great fault of the book is that 
it ivS too long. Tliere is a great deal of story to tell, and it ought 
to be' told rapidly. In a novel where the interest turns on the 
march of events, every irrelevant circumstance, every conv<3rsation 
that does not tend to forwai'd the development of the plot or to 
throw needful light on motive or character, is an encumbrance that 
should be cut out. But this fault is, if wc mistake not, the result 
of inexperience. Miss Davis Jilready knows wliat to say and how to 
say it, better than wo can teach her, and if she follows up her first 
success in fiction — for that she has succeeded does not, we think, 
admit of dispute — she will soon learn what to omit. 

Tim Lad Mader of Caxnamlro'^ is by Mr. T. A. Pinkerton, author 
of the Spanish Poniard^ which wo mentioned with high approval 
last month. The Story of the licimye of Jtonedd Sinclair is a far 
more powerful and poignant study than the Story of the llenwrse of 
Ambrose Dryhridyc, The character of Sinclair is quite unusual, 
and yet very real. One seems to know the man, but not from having 
met with him in fiction. The awful change worked in his self- 
centred, resolute, self-complacent, nature — whoso key-notp is over- 
weaning personal pride — by sudden and crushing defeat and humilia- 
tion, is wonderfully depicted. Till now the life of Ronald 
Sinclair had been an unchequered career of triumphant and welK 

t 

^ The Last Master of Oamandro, Bein;? the Story of the Berenge of Ronald 
Sinclair. By Thomas A. Pinkertou. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 
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earned success, in great things and in small ; then, in one and the 
same hour, the unscrupulous Master of Carnandro steals from him 
his innocent love, hardly more than a child, and, disdaining all 
remonstrance, beats the unhappy artist like a dog — ^as few men 
would chastise a dog — his overwhelming physical strength making 
all resistance vain. When Ronald recovers from his insensibility 
his self-respect is dead. At first, life and reason seem to totter. 
Then comes the burning thirst for revenge, which fills the rest of 
his life and distorts his whole moral being. It is a small volume, 
but it contains a deeper revelation of the fearful, tiery abysses of the 
liuman heart than can be found in a dozen of average three-volume 
novtds. 

Any one who has read Molhj JlnwiK or 7V(f/////.s', will know what to 
expect, and what not to expect, in A Horn CiUjtn'tii It is not a 
work of gr(‘at literary merit, but it gives a bright, vivid picture of a 
family of Irish girls of ancient lineage but im])overished fortunes. 
All the sisters are handsome ; beauty is th(‘ only unfailing inheritance 
of the Delanys; but the eldest is the most attractive, for she is “A 
Born CoquetXe.*’ We cannot help thinking that she carries her 
coquetry to somewhat startling hmgths. It is hardly conceivable 
that a girl, thoroughly modest and a gentlt‘woman to boot, sliould 
do the outrageous things she does, and place herself in the equivocal 
positions d(‘scribed by Mrs. JIungerford. Nor is it natural that one 
who, in all other relations in life, shows herself warm-hearted and 
affectionate, should so long keep up a bitter and unjust hostility 
against her liusband, who deserved nothing but good at her hands. 
Another source of wonder to us is the dog-like siibmissiveness with 
which her caprices are ol^eyed by all the men wlio appi-oach her. But 
])erliaps tlie power of exacting implicit obedience^ is ii f/n'icr (erf at 
with born coquettes. There is a comic old servant — faithful and 
comic — a sort of Irish Caleb Balderstone — who ])lay8 a prominent 
part. The type is not new in fiction, but the typo is W(*ll drawn, 
and forms an amusing, genial, feature in the story. 

Hc(l(l(i CaUer - is one of the poorest plays it has i^ver been our lot 
to read. The dialogue is trivial, dull, and clumsily expressed, and 
in the English version it is further disfigured by the use of quasi- 
fashionable tricks of speech, such as “ It is too lovely of you to do 
so and so. We did at least expect good English from Mr, Gosse. 
Then, as to the characters, the one or two good people in the play 
are so exaggeratedly simple as to seem partially idiotic ; for Mr. Ibsen 
seems to think that those only are good who have not brains enough 
to be bad. Hedda G abler herself — or rather, Hedda Tesman, for 

j A Born Coquette. By Mrs. Hungerford. In three volumes. London : Bpenoer 
Blackett. 1890. • 

* Jledda Gahler. A Drama in Four Acts. By Henrik H>8cn. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Edmund Gosse. London: Heinemann, 1891. 
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she is married when the Play opens — is a monster of cold-blooded, 
motiveless, perversity and malignity. Her husband is a well 
meaning fool, who would be more in place in a broad farce than a 
drama. He ends every sentence with ‘‘ Eh ? ” and says, ‘‘ Fancy 
that ! ” on all occasions. There are two characters — the one male, 
the other, female — who seem especially designed, or expected, to 
appeal to the sympathies and touch the* hearts of the audience. 
The man is supposed to be a writer of marked ability, who had, as 
his friends feared, utterly lost himself through intemperance, till, 
obtaining a situation as secretary in the house of a legal functionary 
who is spoken as the Sheriff, he becomes ^'completely reformed by 
the influence of the Sheriff’s wife. When the play opens, he has 
just left liis haven of refuge and returned to the town [what 
town, we are not told] to re-commence the battle of life with his new 
found strength of purpose. The second pathetic character is the 
Sheriff’s wife, who, we are sorry to say, has abandoned lu'r home and 
her husband to follow the fortunes of the interesting dipsomaniac. 
It is the maliciously wanton interference of Iledda in the affairs of 
these two iinhapppy and feeble beings which brings on the catastrophe 
and ends the drama. Such is a very hasty and informal sketch of 
Ibsen’s new drama. Were it not for the the author’s name, the 
piece does not seem to us to deserve such close comment as even 
what we have given to it. 

Destruction I ^ is a work of remarkable force and ability ; but, 
unhappily, as in the majority of contemporary French novels, the 
ability is expended in producing a saddening, depressing, effect. 
Thus, the greater the skill and the power of the writer, the more 
poignantly painful is his book. To derive enjoyment from one of 
these sombre presentations of life, a man must be able to divest 
himself of all human sympathy with the sorrows and misfortunes of 
which he is reading, and find his pleasure in critical appreciation of 
the literary skill of the author. We fear we shall never be able to 
breathe this rarefied atmosphere of artistic calm. Tragedy, to us, is 
bitterly tragic, and therefore gives far more pain than pleasure. 
Destruction ! is an exceptionally painful tale. It is literally the 
destruction of a human being, body and soul, that we are called 
upon to watch, step by step. A young man comes to Paris, full of 
watchwords in the faith of which ho has been reared — Religion, 
Loyalty, Honour. Partly from the effect of the atmosphere of 
universal scepticism and venality in which he is plunged, but 
mainly by the premeditated designs of a corrupt and 'mercenary 
woman, first one and then another of his noble illusions falls from 
him ; till, at last, honour, and with it, fortune, is lost. Then the 
temptress basely deserts him, and with her his last illusion leaves 

^Destruction! Par Le Marquis de Castellane. Paris : Calmann«Levy. 1890. 
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him ; for he knows that she has never loved him, and that he 
sacrificed life and honour m pure pcrte. Robbed of everything that 
made life desirable, he crawls home, to die in the almost forgotten 
Gmitil lioinmii^ire which, but a few short months before, he had 
left with a light heart, overflowing with youth, hope, and joy. We 
cannot regard such a story as that as an entertainment for a leisure 
hour. Well might a Parisian critic recently exclaim : Les romans 
d’anjourdhui ne sont, ma foi, pas follichons ! ” 

The volume entitled rfe Mchecca^ contains two stories by 

M. Ch. Canivet, the book taking its title from the first. L' Aidant 
de Rebecca is another lugubrious tale. A young man, son of a 
merchant captain of Cherbourg, comes to Paris, having just attained 
his majority, and inherited, by the death of his parents, a modest but' 
sufficient fortune. He has been a great sticcess en rhetoriqmy and 
has been much flattered by admiring comrades, and fancies himself a 
great poet. Unluckily for him, he falls in love (from his place in 
the stalls) with the operatic diva, Rebecca Mos6s, quixotically fights 
a duel in defence of her honour, and is severely wounded. The 
news comes to Rebecca's ears, and, grateful for such a proof of devo- 
tion from an unknown admirer, she calls, during his convalescence, to ; 
render her thanks in person. From that moment, the poor, vain 
poetasters fate is sealed. At the divans courteous invitation, he 
returns her visit, finds himself entirely out of place, and extinguished, 
among her fasluonable friends and patrons, but, nevertheless, returns 
again and again, and persists in forcing himself on her notice ; 
gradually he loses all sense of reality, and persuades himself that he 
has an indefeasible claim upon her — that she is his. Every man 
who approaches her is his enemy. He lurks about the doors of her 
hotel, and one night when he sees her shadow on a blind, side by 
side with that of a man, he fires at them through the window. 
Finally he goes raging mad, and is shut up for life in an asylum. ' 
Those who like such stories will find far better ones than- VArmni 
de Rebecca in Maudsley’s Body and Mind. 

But the second coute in M. Canivet's volume is of a very different 
complexion. Za Venve da Major is the only gay, lively, French story 
that we have had to review this month. We will give no hint of 
its bright, pleasant, little plot, but let each reader have the pleasure 
of exploring it for himself. In these days, such a story is um vraie 
tronvaillc. ^ 

The heroine of Apaisement^ relates the story of her life in the first 
person. A lonely, neglected, childhood, in a remote countiy house, 
side by side with a widowed mother, too much absorjbed in selfish 
grief to interest herself in. her only child, is followed by a loveless 

^ VAmant de Beheeca. Par Charles Caniret. Paris : E. Hon, Kottrrit ct Cle. 

^ ApaiieJiietU, Par Jean Ginet. Paris: E. Dentu. 181^0. 
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marriage, soon cut short by the accidental death of the indifferent 
and unsympathetic husband. Then comes the one chance of happi- 
ness, which, by a strange wilfiilness and perversity, the youthful 
widow rejects, while longing to seize it. Afterwards, she drifts into 
being the mistress of the man whose dearest wish had been to 
make her his wife. He, regarding their relations as essentially ephe- 
meral, and honestly believing that she wished them to be so, after a 
time leaves her, and marries. The poor forsaken girl — she is still 
but little more than twenty — is in despair, heartbroken, and over- 
whelmed with shame and humiliation. She leaves J^aris, and takes 
refuge in the old ihatean wIuto her childhood had been so sadly 
spent. It is her own now, for her mother is dead Here she sets 
herself resolutely to make what she can of her ruined life. She lives 
for those around her, and after a time comes AjinUcment. 

Such is a bald outline of the incidents, but all the beauty and 
tender grace that characterise the work lie in M. Ginet's style, and 
in his close and loving observ^ation of natural objects and simple 
country scenes — the goats led out to ])ast ure, the ploughmen return- 
ing* from the fields, mounted on the tired, patient farm horses ; the 
♦swift glancing trout in the litih* stream — such tilings as these, finely 
touched, and never too long dwelt upon, form, as if were, a succession 
•of vignettes whicli greatly relieve and adorn the soimnvhat sad story. 

Ad/u ^ is, as vve learn from a foot-note, due to the collaboration of 
the Queen of lloiimania [Carmen 8ylva] and ^Madame Mita Krem- 
nitz, of Bucharest. It is written throughout in the form of letters 
— a somewhat antiquated and, gmierally speaking, a tedious way of 
telling a story. But there is nothing tedious in Adm : it is 
4 impoi(pi(nit from the very opening, and the interest never wanes 
till the disastrous daiouevxent is reached. The delineation of the 
rthroe principal characters is nothing less than masterly. But what 
a dismal tragedy it all is! One wonders sometimes that the 
creators of such charming and touching beings as Adva and her 
sister Margot, should not have been moved to pity by the cruel 
and unmerited sulferiiigs which they have inflicted on them, and 
>which a stroke of the pen might have averted. 

Just as we were closing our books-article, we received Artiste'^ by 
Madame Jeanne Mairet. It is a charming novel — bright and 
entertaining — and conveys, not in didactic discourses, but in the 
;p6ri})6tie$ of the story, vrhich is deeply interesting, wise end whole- 
;some lessons on some of the most momentous problems of human 
life. Artide is, undoubtedly, the best and the pleasantest novel 
that we have reviewed this month* ^ 

Lc Geda del Cid^^ by Professor Bestori, is an anthology designed 

^ Astra, Par Carmen SyJvn, Paris ; l^rin et Cie. 1800. 

"Artiste. Par Joanne Mairet. Douxieme Edition. Paris : Paul Ollendorff. 1891. 

Le Oestn <td VuL Kacolta e ordinate dal Prof, Antonio Rcstori. Milano: Vlrico 
Hoepli. 
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to indicate the place of the Cid in Spanish literature. A study of 
this volume makes it abundantly clear that the Oampeador has been 
the subject not only of epics and romances, with which it is most 
natural to connect his high and heroic deeds, but also of lighter 
compositions, parody, and burlesque. The chief place, however, in 
this collection is assigned to the “ Poema del Cid/’ of which about 
half is given, interpolated with connective readings in the editor’s 
own prose, and furiiLshed, for the sake of those who can appreciate 
such mysteries, with an apparatus criiiruH, The rest of the book 
may be regarded as an appendix to this. The whole is preceded 
by a succinct and luminous introduction, characterising the various 
works and, wherever possible, giving information about the authors. 
Lastly, there is a glossary, extending over some forty pages, and 
a dictionary of proper names. To anyone wliom Lockhart, or 
Herder has interested in the dd, and who is desirous of carrying 
liis researches furtlier, we can hardly err in commending this 
careful and scholarly work. 

The rlistinguishing quality of IM. J. ilieard’s IJis/tuue^ Flu do 
is HpmiindUc. Some are grave, even gruesome, though 
most an^ gay, but all are spirltHidles. No ]^]nglish eyiionyiri can be 
found ; for the thing (‘xpressed is so rart^ among us tliat we know 
of no English writer, except' Stone, who possesses it in any marked 
degree. Hence, no doubt, the popularity in Franco of hia Senti-- 
iiiViiUd Jownicip Another gift peculiarly French, is that of 
investing extremely short stories with point and interest. M. 
Uicard’s volume contains nearly thirty such stories, yet each one 
interests or amuses. Home of them reveal a sense of liiimonr whicli 
is more English than French. Take, for instance, the first : 

Patornitc Paul,” an enthusiastic sportsman, who adores his young 
wife for her eager participation in his favourite pursuits, finds, to 
his dismay, that he is about to become a father. As the momentous 
hour draws near, he is more and more lost and depressed. The 
joyous companion of his outdoor pleasures is lying, languid and 
suffering, in her vJiaide and he is not even allowed to minister 

to her. He is hustled and driven from pillar to post by his im- 
perious mother-in-law, and seems to be barely tolerated in his own 
house* 

In despair, he determines to have a gallop with his hounds for an 
hour or t\jo. But, as he is mounting his horse, his mother-in-law 
sweeps down upon him with tragic mien, saying she “ should have 
thought that evm he would have seen the impropriety — to say nothing 
oi the heartlessness — of going a hunting at a time like this/’ With 
a sigh, he retires to his study, where, after a while, he becomes im- 
mersed in the oitvrages njmkjotiqiies, which are his favourite reading. 

^ Histories Fin ih Steck. Par 1, Kicard. Paris ; Calmann L&vy, 1800. 
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has quite lost the sense of time, and of the approaching crisis^ when 
suddenly the door opens, and the sagz femme^ followed by the 
QKmvrim, enters, each carrying a little bundle. Twins;iJ4<»3Bieur ! 
cries the sage femme^ in triumphant tones. A boy an3^^^ girl ! ’’ 
adds the Nurse ; Paul is a pere ” ; his mind is still running on 
the breeding and rearing of foxhounds, What ! ’’ he says ; 
there are two of them?” “Sure enough,*' repeats the nurse, JFA, 
Uen says Paul, pointing to one of the little bundles, il faudra 
garden le petit mdle.” 



THE REARGUARD OF THE CHRISTIAN 

ARMY. 


It is thirty-four years ago since a pungent essay by George Eliot upon 
Evangelical Teaching appeared in the pages of the Westminster 
Eeview. Three decades of conspicuous progress in religious thought, 
the wane of bigoted Bibliolatry, and the marked development of 
urbanity amongst tlie orthodox in meeting the objections of rene- 
gades and seceders, liave liad no palpable influence upon the tcmets 
and practices of that large body of Christians whose principles were 
expounded by Dr. Gumming in 1857, and are perpetuated by 
Mr. Spurgeon in 1891. The viperous and ‘‘living sting” left in 
the heart of England by l^uritanism has still enough vitality to 
resist the action of spiritual salves, and to baffle those who try to 
remove it. 

There is liaste amongst many to rejoice in the atrophy of the 
narrower religious sects, in the same measure wherewith they hail 
the certain oncoming of natural belief with its ultimate and inevit- 
able triumph over superstition. They predict that, thiough the 
strategy of Home and the aggression of freethought, the English 
hierarchy will speedily fall to earth. The disestablishment of the 
Church, and the exclusion of her prelates from Parliament, will 
effect total disbelief in tht‘ advantages of absolutism, and banish 
dumb compliance to authority. Every year brings proof of the sure 
and gradual concessions of Church teaching to the prevailing spirit 
of inquiry and progress. Even many of the Evangelical party have 
allowed small heresies to creep insidiously into their midst. Schism 
is now not so much a deadly sin” as an error of judgment, and in 
Low Church pulpits there are divines with sufficient hardihood to 
omit the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. But, with all 
these indications of advance, the sanguine Rationalist is apt to 
forget that human thought progresses in long curves, and that its 
motion shows a constant proclivity to return. Although the pro- 
gressive High Church and the liberal Nonconformists are continually 
repudiating effete opinions, questioning inspiration, and attempting 
to square theology with scientific fact, a large minority of the 
Evangelical Church and of orthodox Dissenters are still under the 
corrosive influence of Puritanical thought, and are the militant and 
VoL. 135 .— No. 4 . 2 k 
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sturdy conservators of the ^'Gospel truth’' of past times. Such 

take their stand upon the Bible and nothing but the Bible ; ” thejr 
clamour for belief in an eternal hell, and many literally accept the 
Biblical definition of the place of torment, and believe^^lp the actual 
existence of its flames and sulphureous fuAies. To %^!^rm this 
statement one has only to turn to the Wesleyan Catechism, ‘‘for 
cliildren of tender years,” for a lurid and realistic picture of the fate 
awaiting those who incur God’s wrath. 

Individuals still capable of imbibing and disseminating the medie- 
val doctrines of hell fire are in a deplorable condition of credulity. 
Inherited gullibility has perverted their reasoning faculties, and their 
minds revert to the superstitious type of the Dark Ages. But con- 
sistent and prudent Christians of the ultra- Evangelical school know 
that latitudinarian views upon future punishment, and any attempt 
to modify the ancient belief in “ hellish pains to all eternity,” are 
covert thrusts at the infallibility of Scripture. Without an awful 
hell and a personal Devil to scare the unregenerate into a sense of 
their danger, Evangelical teaching loses its chief power of conversion. 

It is to the ‘‘ conspiracy of silence ” on the question of divine 
retribution that a writer in the British Weekly (Feb. 5, 1891) partly 
ascribes the diminishing power of the Churches : — 

The doctrine of eternal punishment is nowhere earnestly preached. 
Plainly, if it is true, we ought to be constantly reminded of it. It 
is not even honestly discussed in Nonconformist pulpits. The tre- 
mendous facts that point in that direction should at least be brought 
steadily before the attention of congregations, as Whitefield, Melvill,. 
and Guthrie used to bring them.” 

Mr. Spurgeon, with his six thousand church members, who, we are 
told, physically prevent the unconverted from coming within the 
hearing of his voice,” is too astute to endanger orthodoxy by relin- 
quishing firm faith in an evil spirit at war with the Almighty, or to 
truckle to the heretics who are on the down-grade ” in their ideas 
upon hell. Satan is no mere principle of evil to this fluent modern 
exponent of medimval thought, but a very real person, who has 
‘‘ helpers.” 

“ He is the Pharoah of the infernal regions. He and his are con- 
tinually looking for opportunities by which they may bring you again 
into the thraldom of evil, fasten the manacles of habit upon your 
hands, and fit the fetters of despair upon your feet.” ‘ Ah ! ’ says 
Satan, ‘ the man came out and confessed himself a Christian the 
other night, but I know where he works, and there is not a man in 
the place who will sympathise with him.’ ” “ The great tyrant has not 
forgotten you, ^and he designs in his heart your capture and rq-en- 
slav 0 ment,”‘&c. Mr. Spurgeon and his followers are not the only 
doughty opponents of the new ddgmas of retribution and theories of 
evil. The doctrine of everlasting torment is taught to siimers in 
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thousands of English churches and chapels, by Presbyterians, 
Primitive Methodists, Wesleyans, Plyntnouth Brethren, and in the 
temples of the Salvation Army, In No. 9 of Gospel Addresses^ by 
J, B, Caldwell, we read ; — 

“ Satan tries to persuade men that there is no such thing as eternal 
punishment for the wicked. It is one of Satan’s lies ; do not believe 
him, for he has been a liar from the beginning. God’s Word declares 
that the wicked shall exist in conscious torment for ever.” 

A pamphlet, Js there a Hell t of which ten thousand copies have 
been sold, has been written to prove that the lax theories of Arch- 
deacon Farrar, H. L. Hastings, and the Christadelphians are “eiro- 
neous, pernicious, unscriptural, and productive of infidelity.” Every 
sermon delivered in small Dissenting chapels, and every burning 
harangue delivered by Salvationists at street corners, and at the 
“ barracks,” ends with an earnest exhortation to escape from the 
craft of the Devil and from the horrors of hell. And not only 
amongst the minor denominations are Satan and the pit literally 
accredited, but in tlie Church of England there are men of education, 
whose sincerity one does not wish to doubt, still tenacious of the 
old beliefs. At the beginning of the present year I attended a 
lecture upon Christian evidences, given by Dr. A, J. Harrison. Th(i 
audience was composed of men of all classes. Discussion followed 
the address, and a Unitarian asked the lecturer to express his views 
upon hell and the Devil. To the intense gratification of several 
hundred Christians, Dr. Harrison plainly testified to a firm belief in 
a personal Devil, though he was not equally explicit in the nature 
and )vhereabouts of his habitation. Incredible as it must appear to 
those who are seldom or never brought into contact with Evange- 
licalism, nearly the whole of that large audience demonstrated their 
approval by the clapping of hands and the stamping of feet. In 
this connection one is reminded of an authentic anecdote of a pious 
Scotch lady, who sometimes discussed theology with a friend of 
questionable orthodoxy. With some of his heresies she was disposed 
to acquiesce, but one day he expressed doubts as to the existence of 
a personal Devil. This caused her much alarm and sorrow. Putting 
up her hands imploringly, she said, “ Oh ! my dear friend, I can 
ne’er gie up my deil.” It would be difficult to rival the above 
pregnant instance of the tenor of the orthodox mind. Without a 
personal Devil to share the onus of their sin, these worthy pro- 
vincials pictured the universe in chaos. Mr. Spurgeon need not 
tremble foi* the safety of old doctrine when men applaud belief in 
an anthropomorphous Satan. On the other hand, Mr. E. W. 
Bremner, Congregational minister at Northampton, ought to be able, 
^th such facts as these before his eyes, to answer ^ the jsad, sad 
question : How far is the Church responsible for existing scepticism 
and doubt ? ” 
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‘ The writer in the Britkh Weekly laments that the ‘‘ Blood of the 
Cross is left out, if not openly denied/' in the preaching of to-day. 
“ With this doctrine vanishes all once distinctive of Evangelical 
teaching.” He appears to be quite as anxious to prove, as the 
Rationalist is to believe^ that old creeds are dying. His view con- 
curs with a recent statement by Mr. Leslie Stephen, “ that, in fact, 
the conscience of civilised men has revolted against the doctrine of 
endless punishment and of vicarious suffering needs no proof. The 
only difference is that some thinkers deny the doctrines, and others 
prefex to explain them away.” If Mr. Leslie Stephen and the British 
Weekly are right. Evangelicalism is certainly dissolving, and the 
fabric of Christianity is crumbling fast. Orthodoxy, as it is usually 
comprehended, cannot exist long without faith in the Atonement. 
If the home and foreign missioners of the Church and Nonconformist 
bodies do not preach the gospel of redemption through the blood of 
Jesus, the knell of fundamental beliefs is ringing. But sufficient 
evidence has not yet been adduced to confirm this rapid decline of 
Evangelicalism. In the Hword and Trowel for January 1891 Mr. 
Spurgeon declares that ‘‘testimony for the Gospel in many pulpits 
is clearer than it was wont to be.” And in the issue of the Brltiah 
JVeek/y from which I have quoted, we are informed, in a report of a 
visit to the Surrey Tabernable, that : — 

“ A nervous hearer might be frightened by Mr. Dolbey’s vehe- 
mence. Every now and then he raises his voice to a shout, and his 

gestures are, to put it mildly, animated The congregation 

listened intently, and it was easy to see they were delighted. On 

some faces one could even detect a kind of rapture IVr- 

haps the most striking feature of Mr. Dolbey's preaching is its 
fearless application of the threats and promises of Scripture. 
He dares to warn his hearers of the wrath to come. ‘ The time 
is coming when God will search the nations for sinners ; wherever 
they may be, hidden among mountains, or in caves and valleys, His 
eye shall find them. Of what avail will our own righteousness be 
then ? But there will be safety in that day of storm for all who 
are members of Christ's mystical body, who have fled to the refuge 
city, and are hidden in the sanctuary of God,' ” 

Any effort to remould dogmas, and, as the Christian World 
expresses it, ‘‘to make Evangelical Christianity credible to a genera- 
tion which demands a scientific basis for faith,” is met with bigoted 
obstruction and loud denunciation by consistent Low Churchmen and 
Dissenters. Professor Drummond has been severely cebsnred and 
“ exposed to a tornado of criticism ” for publishing his two tracts. 
The Greatest Thing in the World and Ba^ Vobiscum, Further, 
Mr. W. T. Stead's scheme for the founding of a “ Church of the 
Future ” has invoked derision, and the reprobation of Dr. Thain 
Davidson, Mr. Spurgeon, and many other lights of old-fashioned 
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* * 

orthodoxy. Judged from the neutral standpoint of a mere spectator, 
the plan of the eccentric but well-meaning Mr. Stead has much to 
commend it on the score of broadmindedness. In the reply to his 
critics — some of whom scent covert Atheism, and others Eotnanism, 
in his project for amalgamating the Christian Churchea — he denies 
that “ there is any serious diflerence of opinion between me and 
Mr. Spurgeon.” A disinterested observer will fear, however, that 
the Boanerges of Newington Butts, siding with the Christian Com^ 
moyiwealth, will repudiate the association of our Divine Lord ” with 
John Stuart Mill and Mrs. Annie Besant, who ai*e Mr. Stead’s ideals 
of a Christ on earth. Neither can he imagine the reception of 
Miss Olive Schreiner into “ close fellowship,” unless she signed a 
recantation of her heresies, and urged legislation to suppress the 
sale of The ^lovy of an African Farm. The advanced Evangeli- 
calism of the editor of the Review of Reviews will only find acceptance 
amongst those ‘‘on the down-grade”; and the theatre and public- 
house, to be run by the Church for the benefit of the Neo-Christians 
and their freethinking brethren, are indeed calculated to plunge 
I’uritanism into wild alarm. Sectarianism will not so easily abandon 
its methods and its shibboleth. “ Christ-like souls forlorn in the 
lack of the consolations of Christianity,” but with intellects of a 
sceptical bent, must subscribe to narrow creeds or stand alone. 
The projector of the “Ideal Church” is a man of undoubted spirit 
and energy; but he has chosen a task beyond his strength. 
“Modern thought and entertainments ” are not in harmony with 
Mr. Spurgeon's or Mr. Archibald Brown's schemes of propagating 
Christianity. Mr. Brown maintains “ that Baptists are losing Holy 
Ghost power by popular crazes and wordly amusements.” One 
learns, however, from the same journal (the Christian Millio7i) that: 
“ A mission connected with the Congregationalists has been held at 
Newhaven by Mr. J, H, Wills, who is known as ‘Ked-IJot John.’ 
The magic-lantern has been used in connection with this mission.” 

Unlike the advanced party, the rearguard Evangelicals have little 
fear that “ the scientific spirit of the age ” will eventually shatter 
the theory of Biblical infallibity. The “ old book ” is without dis- 
crepancies, all its moral teaching is perfect, the authenticity of its 
historical parts are “proved beyond doubt,” and it is certain that 
the narrations of the Creation, the Deluge, and the whole super- 
natural element are “ strictly in accord with science.” “ The Bible,” 
they say, V is either good or bad, true or false, and we hnow it to be 
good and true. Past centuries of attack and criticism have left it 
unscathed, and the coming ages will not destroy it.” They look 
upon the reverent scientist as a rebel, whose “ puny %rm ” ia raised 
against God and His Christ. The devout Theist is “ a rank Infidel ” 
in disguise ; the Broad Church represents “ subtle Atheism,” and Dis- 
senters who do not “ rightly divide the Word,” “ savour not of the 
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sanctuary,” are untaught,” and are “ on the down-grade.” “ Un- 
belief is the greatest sin of all,” The Bible is the secret of 
England's greatness ” — these axioms are perpetually upon their lips. 
The editor of the Ghrutian asks : 

Is there not a tendency in the present day to exalt unduly 
what is termed ‘ culture/ and to insist upon the ‘ dignity of human 
nature ? ' Are there not some teachei’s and leaders who survey the 
future through rose-coloured glasses, prophesying that Christianity, 
working side by side with civilisation and other ameliorating forces, 
will permeate and perfect every phase of life until we reach what has 
been termed " the glorious consummation of a united and peifect 
humanity ? ’ But this view is totally unwarranted by the New 
Testament Scriptures : the whole drift of their teaching rather in- 
dicates that as the years roll by ‘ humanity ’ will be ‘ on the down 
grade,’ and that the forces of the w^orld and the forces of Christ will 
become more and more antagonistic until He comes to take up His 
kingdom.” 

Nothing but the Bible can truly raise mankind. Tt has raised 
England above the nations of the world. “ The Gospel has always 
and everywhere proved itself exactly adapted to the needs, and 
understandings, and yearnings of all races and tribes of men,” 
says the ChriM'ian^ in attempting to controvert this passage from 
Dr. Hans Meyer’s Acrosa East African Glaciers : How is it that 
around the mission stations we find the natives as a whole totally 
unaffected by the preaching of the Gospel, the only converts being 
a few individuals w^ho find it to their material advantage to enter 
the service of the missionaries, or slaves whom the latter have 
bought and freed ? How is it that ‘such an amiable missionary as 
Mackay, of Uganda, in reviewing the results of liis twelve years’ 
toil, should bitterly sum up with the conclusion that every effort 
would prove in vain until the backbone of native indifference had 
been broken ? The spiritual teachings of the Gospel are utterly unin- 
telligible to the darkened mind of the Bantu negro ; the practical 
doctrine and ceremonies of Islam appeal to him much more readily.” 

Kecently, in an address to young men, the Rev. E. N. Thwaite, 
of Salisbury, said he “ was afraid that the day was not far distant 
when there would be a determined effort to turn the Word of God 
out of our schools. It %verc letter that every school in the country Ic 
rased to the ground than the IHUe he turned out,*' 

Clearly, this intelligent cleric opines that education*^ is utterly 
mlmless without ceaseless Bible-reading. From his point of view, 
the time spent in the instruction of youthful Brahmins, Buddhists, 
Mohammedanc^ and Zoroastrians is entirely profitless ; culture cah- 
not be attained without the aid of the Bible. He thinks it well 
that boy and girl should continue senselessly reiterating in cate- 
chisms and church services the duty of doing good to those that 
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%ate us, while au undoubting belief in the duty of retaliation is im- 
plied by our Parliamentary debates, the articles of our journals, and 
the conversation over our tables.’’ Whether Mr. Thwaites has read 
Herbert Spencer’s Stud{y of Sociology or not, he must know that, 
Precepts often heard and little regarded lose by repetition the 
small influence they had. What do public schools show us? — 
are the boys rendered merciful to one another by listening to religious 
injunctions every morning? What do universities show ns?^ — 
have perpetual chapels habitually made undergraduates behave 
better than the average young men ? What do cathedral towns 
show us ? — is there in them a moral tone above that of other towns, 
or must we, from the common saying, ‘ the nearer the Church,’ &c., 
infer a pervading impression to the contraiy ? What do clerg)- - 
men’s sons show us? — has constant insistance on right conduct 
•made them conspicuously superior, or do we not rather hoar it 
whispered that something like an opposite effect seems produced ? ” 

Do the youths of the cathedral town in which Mr. Thwaites 
resides show a rare standard of sanctity ? Apparently not, for he 
is ‘‘grieved to see in Salisbury, on vSunday evenings, young men 
going out with short pipes in their mouths, a stick in their hands, 
and a dog at their feet, and he would say ‘ were these young men 
safe ? ’ ” 

Surely, it behoves those who pose as leaders of youth to acquaint 
themselves with the facts of daily life before uttering such pre- 
posterous sentiments on public platforms. From what quarter does 
Mr. Thwaites anticipate this “ determined effort ” to oust the Bible 
from our schools ? 

The strictly orthodox notion of modern Biblical criticism is that 
“ its aim is to prove Scripture a fraud and a forgery.” Scientific 
doubt is “ cowjirdice, ignorance, and know-nothingism.” The Dar- 
winian theory of the Descent of Man is “bestial, absurd, and has 
no real scientific proof to support it.” “ ilan was made ‘ a little 
lower than the angels,’ and not in imitation of monkeys.” These 
and similar opinions are freely expressed by persons who have never 
seen, and much less read, the writings of Darwin, Haeckel, and 
Huxley. Numbers of liberal Christians of all denominations have 
accepted the theory of Evolution, and are endeavouring to prove 
that it is “ Scriptural ” ; but the vast laggard rearguard will have 
none of these things. Are not the mysteries of life, death, and the 
hereafter solved for them by the Bible? As for the light of ‘‘science 
falsely so-called,” it is a will-o-the-wisp that is leading men to 
•destruction. The Book of Genesis gives a satisfactory explanation 

man’s origin, and the New Testament of his duty and destiny. 
What more is needful ? These are the pronounced Mews of many 
thousands of “ educated ” men and women at the close of the nine^ 
teenth century — individuals who have no sense of humiliation for 
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their intellectual sloth, but* who pride themselves upon being “as 
babes, and scorn the birthright of accumulated knowledge that has 
been handed down from heir to heir through all the ages* 

“Unco-guid” folk have not abated any of the detestation of 
worldly amusements sown by the Puritans. Mr. Spurgeon, who is 
scarcely ascetic — who enjoys a good dinner and a cigar — is aghast 
at Mr. Stead’s public-house, and has only denunciation for “those 
ministers who give themselves to little entertainments, and become 
competitors with the managers of theatres.” One cannot decide 
whether Mr. Spurgeon would regard the magic-lantern, with which 
“ Red-Hot John” seeks to entice the masses to a hearing of the 
truth, as a lawful instrument. But the performances of Manton 
Smith “ upon a silver cornet presented to him by Mr. Spurgeon ” is 
certainly deemed a permissible and skilful method of attracting the 
lost to mission meetings. For a preacher to take the chair at a 
penny-reading is, however, “a degradation so hateful that he would 
rather see a minister a chimney-sweep.” 

Mr. Archibald Brown, disciple and faint replica of Mr. Spurgeon, 
is quite “ sound ” upon the question of popular recreation in the 
churches. His tract, ‘entitled The Devil's Mission oj Amusement^ has 
had a world-wide circulation, and is the authority upon the subject. 
To descend the Evangelical scale, let us turn to No. od of the Young 
('hristian for a typical exposition of modern Puritanic thought con- 
cerning public recreations. In a diatribe upon Theatres^ Concerts^ and 
Dopvlar Ammcnients we read : — 

“ God forbid that we should speak or write in timid tones or bated 
breath in the presence of rapidly spreading evil. The rush, the race, 
the dance, the laugh of the crowd, is on the brink of hell. Men and 
women are simply performing a mimic pantomime on the stage of 
time, and in the light of the lurid flames and misery of the lake of 
fire. The w'orld is a vast theatre, and the director of its amusements 

is Satan himself But clergymen, ministers, and office-bearers 

in the Church now openly patronise the public and private dramatic 
performance, and sacred and secular concert ; they do, and their doom 
will be the more awful, for by their example they lure to destruction 
the youth of the land, and while the devil laughs at the strange yet 
awful comedy of the stage and the pulpit — the actor and the minister 
shaking hands — thousands ask the question, Is there any truth at all 
in Christianity ? These religious men, for ‘ ministers of Jesus Christ ’ 
we dare not term tliem, will yet learn to their eternal cost that you 
can no more substitute Shakespeare for the Bible, or amalgamate their 
teachings, than you can mix light and darkness. * Ye cannot serve 
two masters.' .... All pandering to the carnal desires of ou:i; 
depraved nature ninst be shunned, if communion with God is to be 

sought ; if a holy walk is to be maintained The specious 

popular entertainment where the sacred and the secular are mingled 
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to please the Church and the world, is only a blind. Don't be caught 
by Satan’s device and chaff. The ^ popular amusement ' is from 
‘beneath^ and the sooner you discover its real character the better.” 

The form of Philistinism that is insensible to the moral and intel- 
lectual benefits of music and imaginative art, is a primary charac- 
teristic of Puritanic religiosity; it is woven into the fibres of Evan- 
gelialism. In 1829 William Cobbett writes: — 

The theatre way be a source of, not only of amusement, but also 
of instruction ; but as things now are in this country, what, that is 
not bad, is to be learned in this school ? . . . . Shakespeare, who 
is cried up as the great interpreter of the human heart, has said that 
the man in whose soul there is no wimc, or love of music, is * fit for 
murders, treasons, stratagems, and spoils.’ .... Oh no ! the heart 
of man is not to be known by this test ; a great fondness for music 
is a mask of great weakness, great vacuity of mind ; not of hardness 
of heart, not of vice, not of downright folly ; but of a want of 
capacity or inclination for sober thought.” 

In 1883, during an address to three thousand men in Exeter Hall, 
^Ir. Henry Varley, a notable Evangelist, said : — 

“ Avoid the theatre, for whatever may be said about its uses as a 
school of morals or a sphere of recreation, there can be little 
doubt that as a whole the representations, dresses, actions, and 
postures of half-naked women, covered with tight-fitting, flesh- 
coloured drawers, armlets, &c., are purposely designed to stimulate 
the sensual nature and lustful passions of the male spectators.” 

Mr. Guest, in his work, A Yoiing Man's Safeyvard^ states that : 
Wherever a young man turns for worldly amusement he meets 
danger. Towns swarm with brilliantly liglited saloons, which hold 
out their meretricious attractions. There is ihc drama^ mvsir^ and 
art. It was ascertained that in two hours one evening six hundred 
young men entered one music-hall in London.” 

No discrimination is used in deciding the relative value of a play 
at the Lyceum and a fourth-rate ballet divertissement at a “Hall of 
Varieties.” Both are “ art,” and art is corrupting. The Rev. 
Ernest Boys, editor of Christian Prognrss, strongly urges young 
people to substitute the intellectual pastime of “ word-taking and 
word-making ” for the witnessing of Hamlet or Faust, 

Mr. Henry Varley, who would make an excellent counsel for the 
prosecution in a cause for the suppression of a “ realist,” says : — 
Were I a despotic monarch fora month, I would sentence to two 
years* imprisonment with hard labour several novelists, both male 
and female, that I could name.” And so on in all questions of art. 
Tq testify to the “ soundness ” of one’s doctrinal views, it is only 
necessary to abuse the theatre and condemn the reading of fiction. 
I know a Baptist bookseller who has pride in admitting that he 
“ hardly ever reads anything, and least of all novels.” But he has 
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no scruples against filling his till by selling fiction. He will not 
imbue his mind with poison, but he will deal it out to others for 
cash down/' 

Another fixed principle in Evangelical ethics is a rigid, Judaic 
observance of Sunday. The National Sunday League and the Lord's 
j)ay Observance Society are fighting, while ‘Hhe intelligent artisan” 
and the “ submerged tenth ” are ‘‘ violating the Sabbath ” in the 
way that seems best to them. The thoughtful working man goes to 
church or chapel, or to the lectures of the Secular Society, if he 
chooser, and to judge from the discussions in the religious press, he 
has very properly decided to spend his day of rest as he thinks fit. 
In this regard his class superiors would evince more honesty than they 
do now were they to imitate his individual attitude, and abstain from 
the practice of church-going merely as a weekly testimony to their 
respectability. Orthodox Evangelicalism, having no /faith in any 
other mode of elevating the people but gospel missions, will never be 
brought to understand that its stubborn opposition to the Sunday 
opening of museums and picture galleries, and to the indulgence in , 
healthful outdoor games, is one of its most baneful traits. In its 
pious horror of the Continental Sunday, it closes its ears to the 
evidence of the Anglican clergy, who are alive to the fact that tht^ 
masses will no longer tolerate Puritanic tyranny in the keeping of 
the first day. A belated attempt to enforce the law of Moses 
referring to the Sabbath has been made in the county of Down, 
where, to quote from Truthy the High Sheriff ‘‘ gave orders at the 
Downpatrick Sessions to the county police to prosecute any persons 
found playing football on Sunday, as it was illegal and prohibited 
by statute.” 

But a more serious aspect of Evangelical teaching, when thoroughly 
sound, is the other-worldliness that ignores a man's duty to society. 
Sound Evangelicalism holds that social good is beyond attainment with- 
out the general conversion to its beliefs. It does not teach that it is 
the first duty of every man to be a good animal ; it practically dis- 
countenances the patriotic spirit, and shirks the responsibilities of 
citizenship. For example, a writer in the Chtisiian (Feb. 6, 1891) 
says, ‘‘The polling-booth had better be avoided by the children of 
God ; surely they can afford to suffer some loss of influence now in 
the pix>spect of reigning with the King by-and-by.” 

Here we have the essence of Evangelical Christianity. This life 
is a kind of death that precedes the real life to come. The Evan- 
gelical Christian declares he is not of this evil world ; nevertheless, 
he contrives to enjoy its grosser carnal pleasures, after the manner 
of the unrege;nerate woHdling, and though his gaze is, to outward 
seeming, for ever fixed upon Heaven, his wits are with him in all 
his commercial enterprises. He avoids the polling-booth and the 
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playhouse, because they are worldly \ but he has no deep contempt 
for this world’s gold and silver. 

It would be unjust to doubt the profound sincerity of the bulk of 
those who preach what is termed pure Gospel.” It is the intellect 
and not the heart of Evangelicalism that is at fault. Bigoted 
devotees to narrow beliefs are not all ' Mawworms and Chadbands, 
though hollow insincerity and cant have made the name of 
Believer almost synonymous with hypocrite. The commonplace that 
men are better than their creeds holds good for Evangelicals. Dr. 
Arnold states in a preface to a volume of sermons : A good 

Christian, with a low understanding, a bad education, and ignorance 
of the world becomes an Evangelical.” It is only men of “ low 
understanding,” who, after ages of trial, attempt to convince the 
world that the salvation of humanity can alone be compassed by a 
simple faith,” formulated by a credulous people, whose minds had 
no glimmer of the import of natural laws. Dogmas that stultify 
reason and stifle conscience, that caricature the “ moral and intelligent 
Ituler of the Universe,” and “the loving Father,” under the> guise 
of a God who demands a son’s, death to propitiate his wrath, and 
who punishes sin here and hereafter, surely challenge the refutation 
of all who love justice and truth. Christian apologists are beginning 
to recognise the absolute necessity of repudiating the monstrous con- 
ceptions that reflect upon the goodness of the God they profess to 
love and serve. I'he signal note of revolt has been sounded within 
the camp against beliefs hitherto accepted as essential to salvation. 
Even bishops are forced to bend beneath the inexorable sway of the 
Time Spirit. Quasi-orthodoxy, warily striving against undue Ration- 
alism on the one hand, and superstition on the otlier, is modifying 
here, and propping up there, those doctrines that it has virtually 
discarded. There seems no lack of evidence that Christianity will 
eventually destroy its idols by improving them. As shown in the 
past, the heresies of to-day become the beliefs of the future; “ th(^ 
down-grade ” of one generation are the elect of the next. And so 
Evangelicalism will dwindle and fade — not in fulfilment of the 
apostolic augury of darkness in the latter times, but iu obedience to 
the inviolable and unceasing law of human evolution. 


Geoffrey Mortimer. 



WOMAN AND NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


Alice Bodington’s article on “ The Importance of Eace,”* while 
incidentally treating of races in general, is chiefly a prophecy that 
the negro and the white woman can never become the equal of the 
white man. 

Now, “ never ” is a long time. If Queen Nitokris or Hatasu of 
Egypt, some thousands of years R.C., had been writing of the future, 
each, doubtless, would have urged in the same style that no Greek 
or Teuton barbarian could ever hope to become equal to the highly 
civilised Egyptian. For did not the rude, uncultured savages of 
Greece or Germany roam their native forests, fighting like wild 
beasts, or carousing together in gross fashion unknown to wild 
beasts, while Egypt was at the acme of its polish and learning under 
those glorious queens ? They would probably have laughed at the 
notion that man could ever become the master of woman. For did 
not every Egyptian husband once take the oath of obedience to his 
wife, just as certainly as every Aryan wife to-day takes upon herself 
that token of submission to her husband ? 

In studying mankind, we should do well to remember that in the 
history of a race a thousand years is but as a day, and thus learn to 
avoid the pitfall of prophecy, which may establieh us later on as 
blind leaders of the blind, ingloriously buried in a common ditch. 
Scarce forty years have passed since Emerson wrote, “ It is race, is 
it not, that puts the hundred millions of India under the dominion 
of a remote island in the north of Europe ? ” To-day we are just 
beginning to learn that this now conquered race is the ancient 
mother who largely supplied her English children with their original 
stock of brains and blood. So we go, as in the old game, now 
“ Simon says, * Up,’ ” and then, when thousands of years have passed, 
the oracular Simon “ says, ‘ Down.’ ” The end — who can foretell ? 

The newspaper reports, to which Mrs. Bodington appeals as 
evidence of “ the constant and bloody collisions of the white and 
negro races in the south,” are reports of the same character as those 
others which incite the white labourer in the north to declare in 
impassioned speech and writing that, Cuflfee in his worst days <rf 
slavery was not such a helpless slave as the white working man of 
the north, ground down by the iron heel of capitalists,” &c. &c. 

* See Westminster Bsvibw of October 1890. 
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Neither has the slightest critical value, and neither touches the root 
of such wrongs as do exist. The difficulties of both northern and 
southern labourers, black and white, to-day, arise solely from lack of 
real education. The modern struggle is between brain and brain, 
and, naturally, the trained wit has an enormous advantage over the 
untrained. The remedy, then, is education and increased opportunities 
for self-cultivation, both for women and negroes, for labourers north 
and south. This the more intelligent negroes themselves recognise ; 
and their ablest speakers constantly declare there would be no 
“ negro problem ” if it were not for the dense ignorance in the south, 
not only amongst their own race, but amongst the low-born whites. 

As a southern woman, reared in the south, I feel entitled to express 
an opinion on the negro in the United States ; and it gives me 
pleasure to testify to the thirst for education, the persevering industiy, 
and the indomitable energy with which, in twenty-five years, he has 
worked such wonders for the elevation of his race. He has, in this 
short time, manifested far more of the ferment which expands dull 
clods into men, than any one who first saw this people cast penniless 
upon their own resources, could possibly have anticipated. 

But, as a matter of course, the negro enters upon his era of free- 
dom, inheriting the same contempt for woman (viewed as a distinct 
and independent individual) which characterises, alike, white men 
of America, the yellow of China, or the brown of India. As the 
bearer of Im children, the keeper of his house or cabin, the minister 
to his necessities, he often highly approves of her. But, as a rule, 
he is as destitute of the idea that the gmns homo is one whole, 
composed of two equally important halves, as Alice Bodington seems 
to be. 

This, naturally, greatly hinders his own progress, for no man can 
run so well if one iota of his energy be wasted in hindering the 
advance of his yoke-fellow, especially when the yoke-fellow is very 
determined to run. If she be not so determined, the case is (wen 
W'orse, for poor man then becomes like the Siamese twin, whose 
interwoven half refuses to budge, and must perforce, from the very 
nature of things, be dragged as a burden. (India's experience, a 
hundred years ago, was a striking object-lesson of what befalls a 
nation which too long represses the ambition of its women.) 

As a consequence of the depreciation of woman in the United 
States, the struggfe for existence of the southern negress is beset 
with two difficulties : the necessity of overcoming the damage to her 
self-respect inflicted by the men of her own race, which results in 
her BO frequently falling a prey to short-sighted male voluptuaries of 
the white race. On the streets of every city in the south are seen 
tlie nameless children of white fathers and black toothers. It is 
rather too late, therefore, for our English looker-on to advise retaining 
the guidance of the white man,” in order that no risk should be run 
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of deterioration of the whijbe race bj admixture with an ethnologically 
inferior stock.” Apparently, the white man does not at all object 
to mixed blood in his children — if he can but shove the care of, 
and responsibility for, those unfortunate children solely upon the 
outcast mother. If two wrongs could make a right, we might stop 
to discuss Mrs. Bodington’s suggestion of excluding all persons of 
mixed blood from the privileges of American citizens.” But, under 
the circumstances, it seems a queer proposition that the unhappy 
possessor of the mixed blood (who had neither voice nor choice in 
the mixing) should be singled out as the sole victim for State 
punishment ! 

To be unjustly disfranchised in a Eepublic is the greatest injury 
the State can indict. It is to convert a somebody into a civic 
nobody. It was felt to be the most cutting retaliation that our 
Government could devise for one guilty of high treason. What was 
the value of all else in life to men degraded to the political level of 
women ? 

Our critic herself starts out with the confession that the mental 
discipline which self-government gives to the great mass of the people 
is a priceless boon.” Why, then, does she suddenly wheel about 
and practically declare that all adult women and some adult men are 
not people ? 

It is aside from the question to discuss natural rights in con- 
nection with self-government in America. We are not living in a 
state of Nature now. We have a highly complex civilisation, based 
upon the principle that it is fairer to hear the wishes of the whole 
of the people than to consult only the wishes of a part. To have thus 
founded a nation may have been to build our house upon the sand. 
But that is iiot the point. What is done, is done, and we have to 
choose between a revolution in our established methods of govern- 
ment, or a disgraceful continuance in sailing with false colours nailed 
to our mast. So long as this Constitution stands, American women 
and all .adult negroes are logically entitled to self-representation in 
the Government, and when both have become educated, they will 
simply take their share of the common heritage, needing no assist- 
ance and fearing no resistance. The men of England, as well as of 
America, have widely proclaimed that taxation without representation 
is tyranny, that to have no voice in your own government is to exist 
in a state of slavery. When the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
the daughter’s teeth are set on edge ; and it is an exquisite absurdity 
to presume that, when liberal-minded women become tho rule, in- 
stead of the exoaption, they will remain for ever satisfied with the 
anomalous position of equal in taxation but inferior in legislation, 

Alice Bodington does not mak^ out a good case for protectiofi ” 
as a policy amohgst adults. Protection requires the wisdom of omni- 
science and the unselfishness of deity^ and np set of men haveover yet 
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shown themselves equal to the superhui^aix task of playing Provi- 
dence for their fellows. This would seem to be sufficient reason for 
trying the experiment of allowing women, as well as negroes, to 
paddle their own political canoe, even if Nature herself did not teach 
us that the best crutches are not so good for us as our own limbs. 
Gamaliel gave some sound advice long ago to certain people who were 
endeavouring to prevent a free expression of opinion on the part of 
others whose equality they denied : “ And now I say unto you, re- 
frain from hindering these men, and let them alone : for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to naught ; but if it be 
of God (or Nature) ye cannot overthrow it.’’ 

Thus was the germ of the Baconian method given to the Christian 
world by a Jew eighteen hundred years ago. What man of science 
does not agree that an ounce of experiment is worth a tonrof 
prophecy ? 

To decide that women must not be allowed to vote because ‘‘ if 
the feminine vote should carry any measure repugnant to the general 
sense of the male population, that measure could not be enforced,” 
is certainly going a long way to meet an imaginary difficulty. The 
world is rapidly becoming ashamed of that stone age of brute force 
when arguments were carried on by blows instead of ballots. Not 
only is it ashamed of such an evidence of persistent distrust in its 
own brain-power, but it has a still more potent reason for hesitating to 
resort to force in national affairs. Although it is still a slow- 
witted, immature young world, it has gradually been thumped into 
an appreciation of the fact that a brute struggle is the most expen- 
sive method of attempting to settle any public problem that has ever 
yet been tested. An armed fight between those who have gained 
the faculty of reason is coming to be considered as silly and incon- 
clusive as shooting between duellists, or stone-throwing between 
primeval apes. 

But it is an altogether gratuitous assumption that the feminine 
vote ever would be cast solidly for any one question, even if women 
should become members of legislative assemblies. Not a shadow of 
such unanimity of opinion has ever yet existed amongst them, any 
more than amongst men. There always have been, and there, per- 
haps, always will be, women who believe in the innate superiority of 
the masculine lobe of humanity’s brain ; and such women would 
probably continue in legislative halls what they now carry on through 
the press — siding with men on all questions, from sheer inability to 
shake off their ingrained deference to the fictitious divinity that doth 
hedge these kings. But this would be offset byt^the increasingly 
large number of men who are learning to see, with Tennyson, that 

* “ The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or sii*k 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, lx>nd or free.” 

Thus, there is every reason to believe that in legislatures of men and 
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women combined, parties Would largely be formed as now, by mental 
bias, irrespective of sex. The man and woman prohibitionist would have 
to convince by argument of words, or not at all, the man and woman 
who have entirely outgrown that relic of barbaric rule ; the peaceable 
man and woman might sometimes have to assist in wars of which 
they did not approve, as heretofore ; in short, men and women would 
do as Democrat and Republican have learned to do — agree to disagree, 
and bide their turn in State affairs. 

Mrs. Bodington, having proved to her satisfaction that Nature 
made such a botched start as to launch the world with the female 
half physically inferior to the male, next asserts that the names of 
the great leaders in morality and ethics will be found as surely to 
be names of men as those of the great leaders in any other line of 
human advance. ^Moses, Buddha, Saint Paul, Socrates, Luther, 
Howard, and Wilberforce will occur to the thought, before that of 
any woman presents itself.” That, I think, depends altogether upon 
the thinker of the thought. Whether women have, or have not, 
been great leaders is a question which cannot be settled by a sweep 
of the pen. The real leaders (in this world, where justice has not 
yet become a ruling quality of mind) are not always easily 
determined. 

Who can think of Moses without a simultaneous recollection of 
Miriam, the quick-witted, fearless sister, who saved his life by her 
able management ? Surely there is no want of recognition that this 
prophetess was as important in leadership as her brothers, if Jewish 
history is accepted as valid : Hear ye now what the Lord saith : O 
my people, what have I done unto thee ? For I brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the house of servants, 
and I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ” (Mich. ch. vi.). 

It was not Paul, but Priscilla, who led Paul’s companion, Apollos, 
into “ the way of Clod more perfectly,” in order to prepare him for 
apostleship ; Priscilla, the saviour of PauPs life, the benefactor of 
“ many others also.” If we have grown careless in granting her re- 
cognition now, it was not so in St. Chrysostom’s time. Referring 
to her, that famous preacher wrote : ‘‘ The women of those days were 
more spirited than lions, sharing with the apostles their labours for 
the gospel’s sake. In this way they went travelling with them, and 
aim performed all other ministries'^ 

Socrates, too, did not hesitate to openly acknowledge that a woman 
had made him her intellectual debtor. In fact, Montalembert affirms 
that all the great men of history have been closely associated with 
great women, woman’s name has been kept in the background, 
we must remember that in an uncritical age the fighting-half of ^'he 
race is ever held most prominently in mind. But although history 
has taken more pains to preserve the records of her actual or possible 
warriors than of her intellectual advisers, we yet have ample testi- 
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mony that as priestess or prophet yromm Ted in ‘‘ morals and ethics 
as far back as morals and ethics began to be. Nor do we lack proof 
•of her leadership in war ; the great Deborah of Israel ; Qtieen 
Tomyris of the Massagetie, who vanquished the great Kyros ; Nafanua 
•of Polynesia, whose memory is still worshipped because, ‘‘ when the 
ruling power became too oppressive, she summoned all the people to 
battle, took the lead herself, completely routed the enemy, and raised 
the district to a position of honour,*’ are but a few of those famous 
women of ancient history who rise before us, besides the heroines 
nearer home, with whom we are all familiar. 

It is, however, principally as a furnisher of ideas that woman has 
been noted even in times of war. The story Herodotus tells of 
Captain Artemisia is an instance of how woman can help the world 
when jealousy shall have so died away that men will openly acknow- 
ledge her as an equal. Writing of that occasion when Xerxes 
assembled the greatest army of the world, he says, “Of the other 
captains I make no mention, as I deem it unnecessary, except of 
Artemisia, whom I most admire, as having, though a woman, joined 
this expedition against Greece, who, her husband being dead, herself 
holding the sovereignty while her son was under age, joined the 
expedition from a feeling of courage and manly spirit, though there 
was no necessity for her doing so.” But further on it appears from 
Herodotus’s own statement that there was great necessity for Captain 
Artemisia’s presence, for he proceeds, “ She commanded the .Halicar- 
nassians, the Coans, the Nisyrians, and the Calydinans, having con- 
tributed five ships ; and of the whole fleet next to the Sidonians, 
slie furnished the most renowned ships ^ and^ of all the allies, gave the 
best (ulvice to the king,'' (Italics mine.) 

At the crisis of the war a council was held, and when every other 
commander had spoken. Captain Artemisia spoke as follows : — “ It 
is right that I, sire, who proved myself by no means a coward in 
the sea-fight off Euboea, and performed achievements not inferior to 
others, should declare my real opinion and state what I think best 
for your interest.” She then detailed the reasons why she deemed 
the contemplated sea-fight a mistaken policy ; but her advice was 
overborne by the majority, many of whom hated and envied her, 
as being honoured above all the allies.” How completely subsequent 
events established the superior wisdom and sagacity of her advice, 
we all know, and, too late, Xerxes admitted that following her 
counsel would have preserved him from that terribly overwhelming 
defeat. So great was the fame of this noble Captain, that the 
Athenians offered ten thousand drachmas to whoever should take her 
aliv^ and an order was given their captains to pursue her even at 
the risk of themselves being captured by the Persians. 

So long as the world was scantily stocked with savages, whose 
chief business was to destroy, woman’s chief business, necessarily, 
You 135. — ^No. 4. 2 B 
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was to furnish human food for clubs and arrows. It is idle to 
reproach her that she has not created works of art in times when 
the slenderness of population made her principle fjask th^ of^ creat- 
ing the creators^ But since we have grown, we may hope, bo morale 
that our worat fighting days are over, and that the thoughfts ot 
mankind will be turned, not so much to quantity as to the quality 
of those supplied to recruit the race — ^in such an era the way opens 
for womanV highest and freest development. What injustice and 
ingratitude, then, is shown in laws reducing her to legal dumbness, 
merely because, by a fair division of labour, she remits to man the 
exercise of sword and gun, when such exercise at this day is deemed 
necessary ! 

We can well imagine what oppression and injustice this yielding 
up' their right to legally speak for themselves has brought upon 
women in the past from the evidence to that effect existing even 
now. For instance, in our own America, it was a woman, Anna 
Ella Carroll of Maryland, who, alone and unaided, evolved the plans 
which directed the movements of onr generals at the most critical 
period of our civil war, and which finally accomplished the defeat of 
the rebellion. Her ideas and maps were laid before members of 
his Cabinet by Lincoln, with liis own hearty endorsement of their 
superiority to anything then contemplated by the war department. 
All recognised, at once, their great value, but Miss Carroll was 
implored to keep it a profound secret that she had supplied these 
plans, as the jealousy of the generals and the pride of the soldiers 
would not make it possible to induce them to move under plans 
furninlied hj a woman. To this, Miss Carroll consented, agreeing 
to wait for her reward until her plans were accomplished. Their 
successful result every one knows. But few know that though all 
these facts have been sworn to by those who were in the secret, and 
presented time and again before the American Congress, testified to 
by the greatest men of the nation, and accepted as valid by the 
Congressional Committee, Miss Carroll still lives, after twenty-five 
years of hope deferred, in old age and sickness, poor and obscure, 
while Grant, the agent who worked under her orders, haa marched 
round the world carrying off all the honours which justly should 
be shared with her ! Thus does too great self-sacrifice of woman 
beget ingratitude and arrogance in man. 

Ju^th of old, the deliverer of her nation, acted more wisely than 
too modest saviour of our Union. That fearless woman called 

c 

tke Governor and chief men to her, rebuked &eir pusillanimity in 
proodfling* snrreBder of tiieir country beeanse they conld t^mik of 
noiking ekte to do, and announced that ^a would' sa've than,, but 
wmdd not reveal her pUmh until her puiposacr woto accomplished. 
Th<r eoDsaqtseace’ was that idie aared her people triumphandy by a 
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stratagem, fair in war, and tch4*j her name is fionaas witererw 
Jewiali history has been carried. 

If Miss Carroll bad taken tbe with her plas^i ke|)t in her owxt 
Inram, like Joan of Arc, tbe women of tbe United Stated might now 
be raising a monument to their grand countrywoman, instead of 
wasting time and money on that miserable, bigoted tool of J>rieeta~ 
Isabella of Spain. Injustice, set as an example by arty Ckworn-* 
ment, is followed by injustice and onSKsidedness througbotit tbe 
whole web of society. Women lose tbe faculty of rend^ing justice 
to a member of their own sex who is not upheld by their rulefs. 
Masculine historians have taken pains to laud Isabella. She was a 
woman mentally obedient to men ; Miss Carroll dared to become 
a mental leader of men — and that is not popular in America ; there- 
fore “ Long live Isabella, and who cares for the uncrowned qnren 
who saved our Union ! ” cry the docile, feminine subjects, and the 
work of the ‘‘ Queen Isabella Monument Society ” goes merrily on. 
The bigot who ruined her country is set up on a pinnacle for future 
ages to admire ; the woman who saved our country is so poor there 
is none to do her honour. Under the Roman emperors men were just 
as shallow and craven. The glorification of Isabella is yet a shade less 
contemptible than the apotheosis of Nero. 

Nor is it surprising to find many women approving of their own 
subjection. Both male and female canaries can bo trained to dwell 
ignominiously in cages. The surprising thing in Mrs. Bodington’s 
argument, is to find an echo of the suggestion which originated 
with one of the most superficial senatorial orators. A cool suggestion 
to uproot a whole people, willy-nilly, and ship them to a foreign 
country as utterly repugnant to their present manners and customs as 
a forest of ancient Britain would be to an English peasant of to-day. 
After giving us a description of the present condition of the native 
negro in Africa — “ a martyr to the most horrible and degrading 
superstitions, the helpless prey of the Arab slave-trader, the trem- 
bling victim of a fellow savage decked with the title of a king*' — Mrs. 
Bodington tranquilly advises that seven million “ child-like ” people 
of our south shall be thrust out of their own country (where they are 
peaceable property-owners and taxpayers) and be forced into the 
tender mercies of Africa ! 

Put into naked English, the proposition is this : The negro, having 
been dragged here originally against his will, when the ** ethically 
superior” race wanted him for an unpaid beast of burden, is now to^ 
be kicked out against his will, that he may not crowd this moral white 
race in “ the pressure for subsistence.” Oh, most moral and ethical 
whit^ race, who can but fall down in admiration befo];6 this rare 
spiritual superiority ! 

There is just one gleam of encouragement for the forlorn white* 
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woman and negroes, whose utter inferiority to the male Aryan is so 
sweepingly proclaimed. And that is, that the thing called ‘‘ justice ” 
is one of mankind’s newest acquirements. It seems but the other 
day that Plato laboured to make even a x^eople so intellectual as the 
Greeks comprehend this then quite new-fangled idea. A just people 
would not place legal shackles on half the runners of a race, and 
taunt the shackled with their “ innate ” inf eriority to the free. Let 
us at least hope that the obtuse English and American brain may 
ultimately be persuaded to try the experiment of a fair field and no 
favour. It is only in a one-sided civilisation that the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong. A just civilisation would 
know neither Jew nor Greek, neither black nor white, neither bond 
nor free, neither male nor female, in its polity ; and only in such a 
State can we really predicate what the limitations of men or women 
actually are. 

Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 



THE FETISH OF CHARITY. 


Part 11. 

Charity fosters in the poor, cant, false pn^tences, indigence, im- 
providence, and neglect of parental duties. 

Competition is severe in the year 1891 ; there is a cry for technical 
education ; but the cheapest professional outfit for a laboni'ing man 
is rags. 

A lady exclaimed one day to a beggar in a \’orkshire village : — 

And so, rny poor man, you can t read and write ? “ JSfo, ma’am, 

I can’t,*’ said he, grinning; “ and if I’d known as much when I was 
a child as I do now, I’d never have learnt, to walk and talk.” If 
this man was not a scholar, at least he had studied the book of 
human nature. 

There is many an invalid or cripple wlio coins a better income 
Avith a little timely piety than his healthy bretliren can earn by 
workiug ten hours in the twenty-four. 

He is a Dissenter to the minister, a good Churchman to the curate, 
at the very same time that he is being slowly converted by the 
Catholic priest. 

Ladies give his wife presents ; th(»y buy his us(iless crochet mats ; 
and one procures him a pension from the Incurable Home ; another 
sends him his Sunday dinner ; they come and read the Bible to him ; 
and each time they call they leave him a sliilling, while the black 
bottle is put neatly away into the cupboard. Happy in the sur- 
roundings of his large and sickly fam’ily, he trusts their future to 
the care of Heav^en, and laughs at the workhouse infirmary. 

False pretences follow upon charity as the night the day. The 
fundamental principles of charity invite false pretences ; vain, then, 
to court imposture, and at the same time guard against it ; to build 
a house on sand, and prop it with oak props. 

Resigning themselves, therefore, to those deceptions which inevi- 
tably await them, the clergy and the district visitors act upon this 
mo|to, that it is better to be three times deceived than once to turn 
a deaf ear to the “ deserving.” 

To be deserving of charitable aid means simply this : to be in a 
greater or less degree abject. What can be imagined more insulting, 
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more humiliating to the working-classes than to be reared from 
childhood in the subtle belief that poverty, visible poverty, will 
call forth a reward ? What incentive is this to the wives of labouring 
men that they should keep their houses clean and frugal, and them- 
selves self-respecting ? It seems to me that this species of exhibition 
is more demoralising than the much condemned ballet. It may be 
degradation to make a trade of beauty ; but to make a trade of 
squalor and disease ! 

The only conceivable form of charity which would not entail a 
lessening of self-respect, would be sonlfe scheme for rew'arding thrift, 
instead of subsidising improvidence. 

Prizes for needlework, industrial work, and window-gardening 
come under this description ; also the boot and coal clubs, and pro- 
vident clubs and dispensaries that have already been instituted in 
many parishes. Undoubtedly, this idea has struck and taken root 
among the benevolent, but it can scarcely hold its head against the 
Hood of free dinners and free hospitals which swamp the benefits 
resulting from such modest ventures in the direction of safety. 

Together with its permanent mischief, charity, no doubt, affords 
much temporary relief, but on this delusive benefit it is not necessary 
to dwell. There is no need to sing the praise of charity, that is 
done every hour in the missionary reports and religious books and 
newspapers and pulpits, where the simple announcement that in one 
year so many cases were relieved or converted, gives the signal for 
a pajan of self-congratulation from the audience. But this short- 
lived triumph achieved by the charitable costs them many millions 
of money a year, and puts as much more into the purses of the 
capitalists, who are the actual objects of our charity, the only persons 
that permanently benefit from it. Our gigantic efforts really thus tend 
always toward this one result, the lowering of workmen’s wages. 
Thus, a manufacturer employs a number of hands, and underpays 
them, morally, though not according to the law of supply and 
demand, but he works them so hard that they grow decrepit before 
they are old, and pays them so little that they cannot lay by against 
sickness and age. By means of this extortion he is able to accu- 
mulate a large fortune, a modicum of which he spends in paying 
his workpeople’s bills for them arbitrarily, instead of handing over 
the money to the workpeople themselves, paying their doctors’ bills 
by subscribing to hospitals, paying for their education by founding 
charity schools, and laying by for their old age by supporting alms- 
houses, which almshouses perhaps are built out of the very money 
drawn as rent from workmen’s tenements unfit for human habitatron. 
This is the law of benevolence. Keep the poor always poor. Grind 
down the working-classes with one hwid, make gifts with the other. 
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let them marry youBg, and so cheapen th^ labour market ; if some- 
times in their wretchedness they utter home truths, then stop their 
mouths with gifts ; discourage all notions of thrift in their minds, 
teach them to depend like children on the rich ; help always those 
who have neglected to help themselves.* 

And what is the result? Hopeless impotence on the part of the 
poor to do better, trhen imprmrxl conditions and higlisr tvayes 
offord them an ample opportunity. 

It is needless to vaporise about the thriftlessnoss of the English 
working-classes. English pljilantliropists themselves admit it with 
regret ; and say in the same breath (by way of palliation !) that 
while Great Britain stands pre-eminent in all Europe for its pauperism, 
it also ranks foremost for lavish bcmevolence ! 

And saying this they do not dream of associating the two fticts 
as cause and effect. 

Kingsley says, in his novel, Trad: These free schools and 
penny clubs and clothing clubs all make matters worse and worse. 
They make the labourer fancy tliat he is not to depend upon God 
and his own right hand, but on what his wife can worm out of the 
good nature of the rich.'’ Statistics show that where wages rise 
expenditure rises, and tlu' poor rate dandH dilL They show that 
where charity interferes with greatest activity, pauperism inevitably 
increases in due proportion, while friendly and self-help societies 
either dwindle or expire. How comes it that two nations, the most 
indomitable and sagacious in modern Europe — England and Scotland 
— present a picture of squalor and ])auperism in contrast to wdiich 
even Ireland may be proved to be absolutely thrifty ? 

These two nations, wliicli show such an (exceptionally high rate of 
pauperism, possess at the same time a uniqiue system of outdoor relief. 

Before attempting to judge of the efficacy of independent 
societies, it must first be borue in mind that w(^ an* already prepared 
to provide a living out of the poor rates for all indigent pt^rsons who 
are unable to support themselves. We also supplement the wages 
of semi-independent persons, by which means w(3 not only subsidise 
certain partially remunerative industries,^ but we dispensi* publicly 
from State funds the same benefits as are obtainable at the work- 
house, without any of its attendant and necessary restraints. We 

^ In the spring of 181)0 a labour demonstration was forbidden by the police 
authorities to pass down acertain East Kndtiiorouglifurc, on the ex<;.u.se tlmtit wouM 
block the Saturday traflic. On the Saturday immcidiatcly fnllowmg, at the same 
hour, in the^same street, a crowd of “ Foresters and “Oddfellows, ’ more numerons 
than the Trades Unionists, panided under jjrotection of these same police authoritios, 
caiTvinff in their hands tin mugs, with wliich they begged of passers-by. 

Blame what official you may, there must always be a scapegoat ; the met is typical 
oL the spirit of the day, and the moral tliat it points is juainly this* lou may peg 
hdp of others, but you shall not help yourselves. . . .mu 

Dmli/leleqraph ol May i, 1890 , stated that the market gardoners of fflough 
systematically fali back upon outdoor relief in Uou of winter wages. 
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maintain a workhouse fo^ the aged and incapable, an infirmary for 
the sick poor, a State Church for the cure of souls, a parish doctor 
for medical attendance, a parish cemetery for burial, asylums for the 
lunatics, and schools for the sane. This is but the first item on the 
benevolent programme. Private enterprise has supplemented it so 
aggressively that any recourse to the State provisions is now 
regarded as a supreme hardship. The public ^o not seem to 
realise — they cannot, they are so deafened by the din of benevolent 
appeals — how efiicacious and comprehensiv^e are these provisions of 
our poor laws ; and if the working of these laws, or the manner of 
carrying them out, are found under present conditions to be unsatis- 
factory, it is probably because they have been so far superseded, 
that evils and abuses such as must grow up, even under the most 
enlightened reijinu^ here flourish unchecked, like weeds in a neglected 
garden. 

Instead of insisting, as the ratepaying public easily might do, 
and ought to do, on a careful reform of these al)uses, it takes upon 
itself to carry out the work of the guardians ten times more extrava- 
gantly, inefficiently, and contradictorily, than they do it themselves. 

Government institutions, whatever their faults, at least are 
administered under the public eye, out of public funds, fairly, openly, 
and evenly collected, and they are controlled by the votes of a 
nation, and not of a clique. 

The system of outdoor relief is proved to be failure, a tremendous 
organ for promoting poverty, rather than a means for its alleviation. 
The subject has been minutely sifted by Henry FaTvcott and other 
writers, and there is no need to recapitulate their arguments and 
conclusions. It is vain to rave against these arguments, because 
they are incontrovertible and scientific. A doctor is strictly scientific, 
but is he- less merciful than a medicine man ? It has been shown 
by the Poor-law Commissioners that charitable gifts in this and 
former ages have had an appreciable effect in lowering wages. It 
is an axiom among the benevolent themselves, that the worthiest 
characters are slow to avail themselves of charitable aid, that those 
who batten continually upon it are of a correspondingly low develop- 
ment, while the influence of continued assistance, on good and bad 
alike, produces a perceptible moral degradation. The prospect 
of outdoor relief in old age has been known to deter entire com- 
munities of men from founding provident clubs ; in individual 
cases, it does the same thing every day. The certainty of losing 
all charitable support immediately on passing above a certain 
standard of independence has induced many men deliberately to 
keep below that standard ; the equal certainty of being taxe^ to 
support other , paupers has deterred the independent from becoming 
provident and rateable. 
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This simple principle of justice — that Ihe condition of the inde- 
pendent workman ought to be superior to that of the pauper, the 
condition of the pauper to that of the convict, otherwise we 
encourage thriftlessness and encourage crime ; — this principle, con- 
tinually insisted upon, is being as continually forgotten. At the 
time when Fawcett published his essays on “ Pauperism,” there was 
an agitation in favour of boarding out pauper children in the country, 
which he foresaw would increase the popularity of the workhouse 
in its capacity of foundling hospital. Last year Mr. Stead 
advocated a plan for the supply of literature to workhouses. 
While all humane ])ersons sincerely may desire that infant 
paupers should be happy, and that aged paupers should be enter- 
tained, until they first make sure that every independent workman 
has reading and amusement to his heart’s desire, this proposal for 
giving novels, and brass bands, and vocal solos to workhouse inmates 
is nothing less than monstrous. 

In addition to the comprehensive undertakings of the Poor-law 
Guardians, — to the funds subscribed in connection with every parish 
church and district, every Dissenting and Catholic chapel ; and the 
money personally distributed in doles among the poor, the Metropoli- 
tan Charitable Directory enumerates over a thousand societies which 
exist for benevolent and missionary purposes in London alone. 

First on the list come 153 hospitals and convalescent homes (in- 
cluding provident dispensaries, although these also are largely sup- 
ported by outside aid). 

Among all the different schemes of jDrivate ))enevolence, hospitals 
commend themselves most heartily to unsectarian and intelligent 
people, because they think that here at least it is safe to befriend 
without humiliating the sufferers. It is a natural impulse of the 
moment to feel, that if a man is ill, it can do no harm to cure him. 

The social economist answers : Some cases of entirely unmerited 
distress do always occur even under the most perfectly organised 
state of civilisation, which it is undoubtedly the duty of humanity 
to relieve, but as soon as this relief becomes organised into a 
system, it saps the self-reliance of the class it is intended to 
oenefit. 

« Why should 1 provide against an evil day,” says the working 
man, ^‘when I know that in that evil day there will be some one 
found to provide for me ? ” Or, rather, he does not say this, he does 
not even tHnk it, he thinks nothing about the matter ; that is worse. 
His education and his surroundings have all contributed to produce 
an improvident disposition, which is fostered by the almost hopeless- 
ne|s of ever rising to an independent, self-respecting level. 

While he can show proof of undeniable poverty, he knows very 
well that he may rely on others to help him along, but as soon as he 
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^grows clean and respectalJle, — a swarm of improvident otheiB will, as 
inevitably, weigh upon him. 

He has no social position to lose, no public opinion to fear.; he 
cannot plunge into pauperism when he has swum in it from ;bis 
earliest days. He therefore marries young, and the lady df his 
choice is proportionately juvenile. No cares for their future main- 
tenance distress them ; if work grows scarce, or illness incapacitates 
the bread-winner, this working-man and his fine family, fine in 
number, but puny in physique, rely for support on outdoor relief 
from the parish, on the gifts of the district visitor, and any such 
meals as may be picked up at soup-kitchens and benevolent institutes, 
•eked out by ill-prepared food at home. There is generally just 
•enough supplied to keep life in the poor infants, just too little to 
make full-grown men of them. 

These starveling children, who have been educated at State 
expense, half-fed and half- clothed by charity, may now fall victims 
to some epidemic or disease brought on by weakness or poverty. 
Under a former regime the sickly ones, at least, would have been cut 
^off in their not too blissful existence, and the survivors would be 
sure of possessing a certain degree of vitality. 

But here the hospital steps in to defeat the laws of nature ; it 
nurtures the deformed and sickly children, enables them to drag on 
to maturity ; to marry, of course, and rear a still more dwindled 
race. 

Mens Sana in corporc sano. For those to whom physical beauty is 
nothing ; wholesomeness, health, and stature also nothing ; the 
consideration of morality will perhaps have some weight. “ When- 
ever a r^oe/’ says Darwin, in the Descent of Man, attains its 
maximum physical development, it rises highest for energy and 
moral vigour.’’ The law of the survival of the unfittest, which 
prevails in England to-day, finds its firmest prop in charity. In our 
•eagerness to preserve human life, we really defeat our own ends. 
The origin of the grouse disease in Lincolnshire has lately been 
traced to over zeal on the part of the* keepers, who^ in their anxiety 
to protect the young broods, completely exterminated all the rats in 
the country round, so that the weakly birds, which would have been 
the first to fall a prey, were now left unmolested, reared young, and 
spread a perfect epidemic through the covers, which threatened to 
exterminate the grouse in their turn. Neglected nature does really 
understand her business sometimes, although we credit Ijer with such 
amazing stupidity. 

But then,” you say, the life of a man is more precious than 
that of a dqmb beast ; it is in this very way that we rise superior 
to the level of the animals, that while they sneonmb to the merciless 
laws of nature, we conquer and surmount them.” 

In what lies our superiority ? In our triumph over the laws of 
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healtii, our successful cultivation of two hundred xtnd twenty different 
*diseaseB ? 

Perhaps you answer : It would be better that the poor should be 
properly nourished frcm the cradle, and that they should breathe 
fresh air. 

Better, indeed ; but this cannot be. 

‘‘ Poverty is a necessary evil,” says the philosopher in easy circum- 
stances. Scripture confirms it ; if confirmation were needed, ^ The 
poor ye have with you always.’ And have them you always will, 
unless you are prepared to change human nature altogether, as the 
socialists and fanatics expect to do. I, for one, am not so sanguine ; 
but I admit that the present evils are deplorable, and I shall be 
pleased to subscribe a guinea to any deserving object.” 

So long, then, as the poor are always with us, so long as we have 
low wages, adulterated food and l>eer, sweating landlords, scam|>ed 
drains, over-crowded cities, and starvation, so long must we be 
grateful even to such cruel checks on numbers as rise up in the 
shape of epidemics and childish mortality. We must remember that 
the ruling principles of this present age are self-help and parental 
responsibility. 

You may contend, with the socialists, that these principles are 
wrong ones, that the State should take upon itself the duties now 
performed by separate individuals. But there must be pressure 
from somewhere ; if it is not the pressure of law, compelling men to 
work, it must be the pressure of hunger. Unless, or until, we 
establish the former, we shall depend entirely on the latter; then, 
for the sake of all mankind, let iis beware how we allow our philan- 
thropic endeavours to counteract the one influence on which alone we 
all rely for the means of subsistcmco. 

A hundred and fifty-thrp(^ societies to sup|)ly annuities aud alms- 
houses for the aged, and a luindred and seven for food and general 
relief, form the next items on the list of the Metropolitan Directory. 

It may at first seem heartless to speak slightingly of aily efibrt, 
even a misdirected one, on behalf of th^ old and unfortunate ; but 
we know that the expectation of charitable support in old age, and 
literally at every stage of life, from the cradle to the grave, does 
tempt the working-man to leave his future welfare, and the future 
welfare of his children and his wife, haphazard, to the mercy of the 
public. 

The Pocy'-law Commissioners o£ 1884 found that doles or relief 
institutions of any importance collect and create poverty in their 
vicinity, and, by so doing, attract the poor to migrate to neighboiir- 
hofi>ds which are unfavourable for industrial pursuits. ^ It is clearly 
established that such endowments, by artificially diverting population, 
lx)WtT wages and raise rentSy and in this way exactly counteract the 
designs of their founders. 
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‘‘ la fact,” says Mr. Bryce, “ they demoralise those that receive ; 
they are a vexation to those that distribute, and they create more 
want than they relieve.” 

Similar objections must also be prefeiTed against educational chari- 
ties and endowments, in spite of much indirect benefit which has 
accrued from them, benefit in no wise connected with the relief of 
poverty. 

We must not forget that Eton, Harrow, and other important 
public schools, were established for the use of poor scholars ; though 
their subsequent fame has been entirely earned by the self-supporting 
department of the colleges, which some colleges, thanks to their Heaven- 
inspired policy of letting boys alone, have produced, or permitted to 
survive, a glorious roll of brave and fomous men. The scholarships 
now open for competition at the first-class public schools can scarcely 
be categorised as charitable funds, because they are invariably 
awarded to the most persevering candidates, and not to ne’er-do-wells 
and the sons of ne’er-do-wells. 

And in the case of (‘diication also, we find that charity defeats itvK 
own ends. It was stated by the School Inquiry Commission (held 
before the establishment of Board Schools), that where any local school 
was found in a specially languishing condition, the mischief might 
be traced to an extra large endowment. Sometimes the endowment 
had swallowed the school entirely, and in every case the results wore 
quite inadequate to the funds employed. 

Seventy-three societies have been establishejJ for purposes of pre- 
vention and reform, which offer every possible consolation to the 
law breaker, youthful or adult, and smooth away, as much as pos- 
sible, all liardships from the patli of crime. While clasped and 
medalled soldiers, discharged from honourable service, die uncared 
for in tlie workhouse, the officers of sixteen different societies (some 
supported by Covernraent funds) are hastening to the assistance of 
the ticket-of-leave man. 

They visit him at the time of his imprisonment, and support his 
family with gifts of money. At his release, they offer him free 
house accommodation, they educate him for industrial pursuits, 
procure him employment, and assist him to emigrate. 

In regard to the orphanages, foundling hospitals, and children’s 
homes, of which there exist in London about eighty, the popular 
feeling is this : the children are helpless, and however we may 
execrate the parents, we cannqt let the children suffer for those 
parents* fault. 

The lower orders are fully alive to the existence of this convenient 
sentiment 5 consequently, the number of pauper and deserted chilijren 
increases every year. On Sundays the public are admitted to the 
foundling hospital, where they can see rosy little girls and boys 
dining off roast beef with salad, and can read on the walls this 
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inscription, “ When thy father and thy mother forsake thee, then the 
Lord will take thee up.” The effect of this object-lesson on the 
mind of an overburdened workman whose children never taste 
batcher’s meat must be profoundly discouraging. 

In short, so long as orphan asylums are made more comfortable 
than the homes of the fathered poor ; while pauper or convict lads 
are taught a trade, and gutter boys are taught none ; while children 
in the ‘‘Foundling” are nourished, and children in their parents* 
homes grow up diseased through want, so long will the lower orders 
persistently ignore the responsibilities of parenthood, till at length 
we drift into the condition of affairs that has been reached in Chicago, 
where two lads committed a petty theft in the year 1888, solely in 
hope of being sent to a reformatory, “ which was the only place in 
the city where they could be taught a trade.” 

We next come upon a group of institutions with a very different 
tendency — societies for protection and preservation, and for social 
improvement and reform. 

Some few of these societies are fallen into the hands of bigots and 
faddists ; but even faddists may be allowed to occasionally accomplish 
something useful, if only in hastening public opinion more surely to 
an opposite conclusion, although, no doubt, they do stir up a cloud of 
mischief on their road thither. At all events, their powers are con- 
siderably weaker than their convictions, and in some cases their con- 
victions are not absolutely wrong, for every new school and system 
had once a small beginning : the slavery abolitionists were faddists, 
Jesus Christ was a faddist in His day. 

But the main bulk of these societies have been established to 
discharge various public duties, many of which more properly should 
devolve on departments of State, or the local and metropolitan 
boards ; as, for example, the rescue of life from drowning, the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children and animals, the suppression of men- 
dicity, the enforcement of laws for the protection of women, the 
decoration of St. PauPs cathedral, the maintenance of lifeboats and 
drinking fountains ; all of which necessary undertakings are left to 
the chance impulses of a few generous persons. 

Now, we may easily believe that, if we required it of the autho- 
rities to furnish a proper provision of lifeboats, humane apparatus, and 
drinking fountains, these things would be more evenly and widely 
distributed than at present, because the supply would be regulated 
by the demand, and the funds set apart for the purpose would not be 
limited to the maximum sum in halfpence that can be cajoled out of 
Sunday-school children, or a sleepy congregation at church. In the 
ca^ also of those societies which undertake the protection of the 
weak and helpless — aborigines, birds, animals, women,* and children 
— ^there is a certain injustice, it must be owned, in allowing the 
welfare of so many to depend on the efforts of certain few good 
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people in advance of tbeif time ; but this must ever be so, and no- 
laws can equalise the share of work that each man does, though they 
can ecjualise the share demanded of him. And we must face the 
fact that Government, as now constituted, cannot undertake and will 
not do these things ; that Government has already on its hands 
more than it can ever hope to get through ; that, although in course 
of time, a very long time, it may absorb these institutions into its 
larger body, if we had waited for Government to initiate proceedings 
in the first place, they would have been initiated never at all. ’ 

These societies might almost be exempted from the title of 
“ charity ” in the distorted modern acceptance of the word, since 
they are free from the principal defects inevitable to that system. 
For they actually do perform the work they undertake : lifeboats do 
in truth save life from drowning, save it effectually and economically, 
and, better still, they do not set a premium upon drowning, and 
exalt it into the position of a remunerative industry. For every 
body they drag out of the water, they do not plunge ten fresh ones 
into it ; and for this virtue, though a negative one, we have cause to 
be truly thankful. 

There is no getting away from this fact, that where the taint of 
benevolence lingers, there abuses fester, and self-reliance decays. 

An immense deal of temporary hcrefit is no doubt conferred by 
almost all benevolent societies, in spite of their flagrant abuses, and 
this benefit is so apparent that it is apt to outweigh in the eyes of 
the public the more permanent but less obvious mischief. The 
benefit wrought can be approximately reckoned in figures, the harm 
creeps in imperceptibly, and its source is not traced, until in future 
generations, history, looking back upon the epoch and the social con- 
ditions that prevailed, points its finger to the cause. At the time 
when the public mind was not alive to certain laws, needs, and 
capabilities of human nature, it became absolutely necessary that the 
country should protect itself from a flood of paupers, criminals, 
deserted children, and helpless, untaught wretches, who were 
launched upon society ready to commit all manner of depredations. 
But now we look on passing events with a more embracing glance ; 
we see, or we may learn to see, the great root causes of these surface 
growths, we may see our way to some radical cure,, or,, better still, to 
a complete uprooting. 

And just as, when misery was regarded as the inevitable lot of 
a bulk of the human race, our only duty was to staunch and soothe 
this misery, so now our duty is to make resolution that this misery 
must exist no more. 

. And in the meantime ? Yes, even in the meantime, charity^ is 
inexcusable. ' We must bear in. mm& that it is esaentially unjust, 
that it levies contributions, not from those who are best able, but 
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from those who are generoas enough, or 'w^k enough, to supply 
them. Neither does it distaibute in tiie proporfciorL a£ needb^.or q£ 
deserts, but more often it gi^es to all, according to tdie mmmre of 
their importunity. 

Our cheap andi easy charity means one o£ two thingn^ toads to* 
one of two ends. If we can show that oUr benevolent* oujftlay is 
mainly spent for the benefit of industrious, deserving people, then 
it is but a sop thrown to the unfortunate, to deter them, for the 
moment, from clamouring after a fair day’s wages for a fair day's 
work, which at the present time involves nothing further, according 
to Carlyle, than “ certain coins of money adequate to keep them 
living ; — in return for their work such modicum of food, clothes, and 
fuel, as will enable the workers to go on working.” It is this 
modest consummation, all that is yet demanded by the working 
classes, which charity is doing its utmost to delay. 

But if it has been shown that charitable funds are distributed to 
the improvident, the least deserving ? 

Then charity is simply a contrivance for levelling the moral with 
the immoral, for setting a tax on industry, for rewarding in every 
possible way dishonesty, recklessness, intemperance. 

There surely can be found some better plan for the amelioration 
of human misery than this systematic support of the meanest, at the 
expense of the noblest, of the race. 

Only the consultations and experiments of a generation can decide 
what better plan, what chosen method it is wisest to employ, but 
certain guidiug principles can be always kept in mind : That better 
than to allay poverty, is to, make poverty impossible ; better than to 
cure disease, is to stamp it out ; better than to reform criminals, is 
to remove the temptation to crime. 

A sharp and strong distinction needs imperatively to be drawn- 
between the lot of tlie industrious workman and that of the beggar, 
the thief, and the drunkard. 

Two courses lie open to us : We may make the lot of the labourer 
more bearable, or the lot of the ne’er-do-well still more unbearable 
than at present. Some contrast there must be, but the former 
method would be every whit as practicable, and probably in the end' 
as economical as the latter. 

But if, when all possible means have been sought and tested, it 
becomes evident that a better plan is actually impossible ; if it is a 
fact that a civilised nation in the nineteenth century, which boasts of 
its improvecl machinery, of its discoveries in science, of its enlightened 
constitution, should fail in this, to put it in the power of every 
sane and willing person to secure for himself the simplest neces- 
saries of life; in short, if vice must always be mbre profitable 
than decent poverty, if the work of a man’s hands, with help of 
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modern appliances, will ttot suflSce to provide such comforts as are 
accessible to the aborigines of New Guinea, if medical science can 
only leave us more diseased and decrepit than the citizens of Sparta 
two thousand years ago, then reformatories are vain, hospitals are 
vain, churches are vain, and we have no better outlook than to hope 
for Professor Huxley’s kindly comet, which would sweep our bootless 
civilisation into space. 

Emily Glode Ellis. 



MARRIAGE INSTITUTIONS.’ 


MviihiA(iE Institutions, in common with other human customs, are a 
purely natural growth, determined by the circumstances of the 
various cases, and to be judged, not by an absolute standard, but by 
a relative ; that being at one time good which at another time 
is bad. 

Throughout nature the primary object of s^‘xual connection is the 
maintenance of the species, often at the expense of the individual. 

It is so with mankind, with whom the society represents the 
species, and a test of the relative merits of marital arrangements is 
to be found by seeing their fitness for maintaining the society. 

The second object and a second test is, while maintaining the 
society, to rear the largest number of healthy offspring from birth to 
maturity. 

And a third object and a third test is, while achieving these two 
ends, to further the welfare of adult men and women. 

Those forms of marital relations, then, which further most the 
welfare of the society, of progeny, and of parents, are to be judged 
the highest and the best. 

The primitive state of things was without regulation. The men 
fought for the women, the women fought for the men. Marriage 
and divorce were equally unknown ; cohabitation without ceremony 
settled the one, turning out of doors effected the other ; while hos- 
pitality was shown by providing temporary wives for guests. 

We have to remember that, in early times not only were the 
relations unsettled between men and men, but the relations were 
unsettled also between men and women. 

For consider the state of primitive society : aftnost continually at 
war, the warriors are the important class, and society is of the 
militant or coercive type. 

The warriors do little but fight, and the women do the heavy 
work, and are little else thaijL slaves. 

Promiscuous sexual relations prevail, so that the fatherhood of a 
child being of necessity unknown, the whole labour of caring for it 
when young falls on the slave mother, and added to her work as 
slave* and her trials as mother, results in an enormous death-rat^ 

1 See Mr. Herbert Spencer's The jPriiiciphs of Sociolof/i/, vol. i. part it — “The 
Domestic Relations. ** 
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among infants, in many cases increased by abandonment or slaying 
of the child, often in obedience to the religion of the time. 

The woman is thus in two ways of value : as slave she does 
work, as mother she adds to the number of warriors. And, again, 
she may be a trophy ; just as a warrior boasts of his scalps, so does 
he boast of other booty that he wins in fight, including the women 
he takes ; and the number of wives in later times comes to be regarded 
as evidence of prowess and success in war. 

Needless to say, she is only valued for what she is worth ; repro- 
duction commenced early, and, continued under excessive strain, 
causes her soon to break down, and, if her career is not ended by 
natural death, she is either killed or left behind, or at least receives 
no care or comfort in old age. 

Under such circumstances the welfare of parents is not promoted, 
and, BO judged, such arrangements are bad. 

Neither do they favour the welfare of progeny ; not only is the 
mortality of infants high, but any such thing as fatherly care being 
lacking, the training of the child suffers also ; hence, by our second 
test, they also are bad arrangements. 

But to a tribe constantly moving, and constantly at war, women 
no longer mothers, nor capable of much labour, would be only a 
hindrance. So also would children, and though foresight is so far 
exercised as to preserve the boys for warriors, the girls, whose use is 
less immediately obvious, are very often killed, left to perish, or 
sacrificed to their gods or god. 

Of two societies at war with one another, one behaving cruelly 
thus, and one behaving humanely, and looking after their old people 
^nd children, those who were cruel, and devoted all their energies to 
fighting, would, other things being equal, win in the fight, and the 
humane society would be exterminated, and their humanity with them. 

Judged then by our first test promiscuous or unsettled marital 
relations and the corresponding sentiments and ideas, from which 
love and sympathy are absent, are those arrangements best suited to 
maintain the society, and are relatively good. 

Progress universally consists in, among other things, a change 
from the indefinite to the definite. 

Promiscuous marital relations may be described as indefinite 
polyandry joined with indefinite polygamy : that is each wmnan has 
many husbands, and each man has many wives. Circumstances 
would easily make these very indefinite relations somewhat definite ; 
if there were few women and many men, polyandry would become 
the rule, each woman would have many husbands, and to us the 
most important feature in this custom, is the higher form it not 
unfrequently takes of a woman having several brothers for her 
husbands ; in this form the fatherhood of a child becomes in a measure 
known, often the first child is by agreement fathered by the eldest 
brother, the second by the next brother, and so on. Hence results 
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kinship in both the male and female line which conduces better to 
family cohesion, and, therefore, to social cohesion ; pateS^nal care aids 
the welfare of the offspring, and the mother being eai^ of pint of 
her labour, as well as better cared for by her husbands, alao fares 
better than l>efore. 

Circumstances also determine polygamy ; a Woman being of value 
as mother, as slave, as trophy, is not when once obtained lightly 
parted with, especially if obtained with difficulty ; they work accord- 
ing to the good old plan, “ That he should get who has the power, 
and he should keep who can/* 

This getting and keeping is very often difficult work ; the .warrior 
who captures many women is a good warrior and a great man, and 
his scalps and his wives are evidence of it ; hence in some societic^s 
many wives is a sign of greatness, and becomes the fashion which 
continues when war is less prevalent, so that wives are emblems of 
power, even when they are not trophies of war. 

Women being thus regarded as property and of value ; a father 
will not willingly part with his daughter, or a man with his wife, 
without being in some way paid for her. 

Many important and curious consequences have come from regard- 
ing women as property ; she is as we have seen the booty won in 
war, hence the emblem of a warrior’s success, hence also she is as 
saleable as a dog, of course without considering her likes or dislikes. 
Again women of other tribes being emblems of success, it became 
the fashion to have such, and it was a sign of ill success in war to 
have a woman of one’s own tribe to wife as arguing that no other 
woman could be won ; hence came those prejudices against marry- 
ing women of one’s own tribe, which hardened into exogamy or 
•marriage out of the tribe. 

Hence also the practice of capturing a woman for wife, first 
actually, and gradually becoming more and more of a form of which 
possibly the trace is left among ourselves when the bridegroom 
carries off the bride, and is assailed not by spears and arrows, but 
l3y rice or an old shoe. 

But on the other hand, if women have to be bought, it may cost 
more to get a wife from one’s own tribe than to get many wives 
from a conquered tribe : hence women of one’s own tribe come to be 
honoured most, and there results endogamy or marriage within the 
tribe. 

Endogamy would be furthered when with partial progress there 
comes greater consideration for w#men and some exercise of female 
choice : ideas of kinship being somewhat develop e^, each woman 
clings to her kinsfolk and tribe, and is more valued thafi a wife of 
another nation ; hence come those distinctions bt tween wives and 
concubines with which we are familiar: wives may be of a mam’s 
own tribe or of his own class, concubine s of another nation or of a 
lower class. 
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But the maintenance o£ many wires is not only a token of power 
and success, but needs success to make it possible to provide for 
them : only the chiefs can afford a harem ; that ability or inability 
to maintain them is the chief reason for having or not having them, 
we see by remembering that kings had wives and concubines, long 
after most men were limited to one ; a custom which, more or less 
reprobated and irregular, lasted long. I might almost say lasts still 
among the “ better classes” who had and have their “ mistresses.” 

But the important change that we have to notice is, that the 
unions which at first were purely temporary, gradually become 
permanent. They last perhaps a month at a time, they last three 
or four days a week, or they last till the child is born, after which 
the men and women are again free. 

Now this is an immense gain ; the relations become definite, and 
as the progeny has to be sustained by, and has subsequently to aid, 
the father, he takes more care over both mother and children ; little 
by little exercise of care and sacrifice on their behalf gives rise to 
sympathy and parental feeling, and the dawn of marriage and father- 
hood is at hand. This higher state of things does not begin till 
surrounding circumstances render it possible, and such circumstances 
are the result of a general progress which has elevated man in many 
ways, and given him feelings and ideas in keeping with those higher 
marital and parental sentiments which I have just named. 

Let us pause to consider the ideas and social states that go along 
with these various forms, and the relative merits of those forms. 
Social progress has been shown to be characterised by a change from 
the militant or coercive type of society to the industrial or voluntary 
type ; and with the partial cessation of war, the abandonment of the 
wandering life, and the commencement of a settled career accom- 
panied by cultivation of the land, go not only less coercive and 
brutal ideas and manners, but also changed needs for social 
welfare. 

No longer solely engaged in fighting or hunting, the men till 
the soil, and it is thought the right thing that they should do the 
heavier part of the domestic work ; this begets a modification of 
their natures, making them less coercive, hence they are fitted for 
marital relations of a higher kind. 

And the needs of the society are changed : war no longer causing 
excessive mortality of males, it is no longer necessary to make every- 
thing subservient to getting a good supply of warriors^: while the 
inequalities in the number of thei sexes, which on the one hand 
might be caused by losing men in war, and on the other hand 
by indifference to the lives of females, is redressed, and so both 
polyandry and polygamy are in part rendered unnecessary. 

The locality of a tribe being more or less confined, its area may 
be unequal to the support of a much larger number of people, and 
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hence that rapid increase of population which polygamy tends to 
produce, is no longer a benefit but an evil. 

Again, there is a greater equality in the work of the two sexes, 
which tends to increase the proportionate power of women, and give 
them more voice in the regulation of affairs, especially their own. 

In speaking of the higher forms of polyandry I pointed out that it 
resulted in kinship being to some extent known on both sides, whence 
came closer family cohesion, which tends to social welfare ; hence, 
by our first test, polyandry is so far good, yet it tends to a low rate 
of reproduction which would mostly be unfavourable to a society. 

Paternal care (I went on) aids the welfare of the offspring, and the 
mother being eased of part of her labour as well as better cared for 
by her husbands also fares better than before. Judged by our second 
and third tests also polyandry is relatively good ; but inasmuch as 
the welfaring produced by it is mixed with much evil it can only 
be pronounced a relatively satisfactory form of marital arrangement. 
The chief thing to notice about polyandry and polygamy is that they 
tend to make the union permanent, which is largely caused by women 
being viewed as property ; this is especially so with polygamy — 
having many wives. 

In this form of marital arrangement both father and mother are 
known; and kinshijo acts still more strongly than before in holding 
together both family and society ; further, it tends to increase the 
number of the tribe, which is normally good for it in early times ; 
and if it is an evil, it is probably because of circumstances that 
would render it impossible to keep many wives ; for these, then, 
among other reasons, polygamy furthers social welfare. 

By the father being known, by tlie children of each wife being 
lessened in number, and the labour of each being lessened, because 
of the household work being done by many ^vives, each child gets 
better care from its mother, who, besides being less strained, is also 
better able to care for it, and for a longer time ; polygamy therefore 
furthers the welfare of progeny better than polyandry. 

To the benefits to women that I have just named others might be 
added ; but, on the other hand, polygamy often entails great evils ; 
the favourite wives are often most brutally treated by the other 
wives, and it must often be a questionable benefit to bo the chosen 
one of a polygamous lord of a harem ; while the less favoured have 
neglect to bear which must often tell hardly upon them. 

Throughout, the ideas on all sides are suited to the circumstances ; 
the women do not think their lot is hard ; they know or imagine no 
other, and the men are conscious of no cruelty wrongdoing in 
th% treatment of their wives. \ 

It remains to trace the growth of monogamy, and to offer some 
reflections on some questions of the day. 

Although monogamy, the marriage of one man with one woman, 
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comes last in order when we think of marriage institutions, we 
must not fail to recognise that it has always existed ; though a man 
ultimately had many wives he would naturally only have one to begin 
with, and taking into account the difficulty frequently experienced in 
getting and maintaining other wives, we are led to the conclusion 
that always some in a tribe must have made do with only one wife. 
And this is confirmed by the accounts given by careful observers of 
tribes in which, while many wives are permissible to all, the chief 
men alone practise polygamy ; and of yet other tribes in a later 
stage where polygamy is not allowed to any but chiefs. 

Where monogamy existed in societies, in which polygamy was the 
fashion, and was actually practised by the chiefs and by all others 
who could, the condition of a woman who was the only wife was 
not fundamentally difterent from the condition of a wife who was 
one of many. Such modifications as would occur can be better 
studied as we trace societies becoming monogamous throughout. 

The advantage of monogamy when a society is sufficiently advanced 
to practise it are many and important. 

When war has ceased to be the chief occupation of a society, and 
has been largely replaced by cultivation of the soil and settlement 
in one neighbourhood, there goes, as before pointed out, something 
like equality in the number of the sexes, giving therefore one wife 
for every man ; if in this state of things some men had several wives 
and other men none, there would arise a public opinion adverse to 
polygamy ; and further, increase of the tribe being for its welfare, 
monogamy would be favoured ; for while polygamy favours increase 
if all the women can only so become mothers, yet the fertility 
would be greater if each woman had a separate husband. 

Circumstances thus tending to establish monogamy, and the wel- 
fare of the society requiring it, other benefits very soon become 
apparent. We saw that polygamy enabled descent to be traced in 
the male line, and therefore led to family and social cohesion, 
notably so in providing rulers without so^ much disputing. Yet 
disputes arose as to what son should succeed his father — viz., a son 
by which wife ; now this question cannot arise with monogamy, the 
eldest son by the only wife is the undoubted head of the family, and 
if of the chiefs family the head of the tribe ; hence, monogamy 
alone renders possible that patriarchal government both of family 
and tribe, which has played so supremely important a part in the 
formation and progress of society. Monogamy renderijig possible 
patriarchal government, renders ancestor-worship possible also, and 
so consolidatingy'religion paves the way for the sacred sanction of 
existing customs, monogamy being prominent among them, which 
harden into laws either divinely revealed, or divinely sanctioned, 
which few dare to break, and which public opinion strongly 
enforces. 
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How greatly this tends to progress, and the gain a society so con- 
solidated has over one less firmly held together, I have no time to 
refer to now at any length ; we mast go on to see how unions become 
permanent. 

The permanence of the union is by no means a necessary accom- 
paniment ol‘ monogamy, as among the Bedouins a man has only one 
wife at a time, yet some have fifty wives in succession ; so is it among 
other trib€'s, and only gradually with advancing civilisation do the 
unions become permanent. 

The idea of woman as property has already bt^en referred to as 
conducing to permanence of the union ; to this wo must add, that 
the higher the social state the more definite are the relations while 
they last, and inaugurated by ceremonies often very elaborate and 
sanctioned by the religious code, not only at the initial ceremony, 
and at each birth, but throughout the whole of its course ; divorce 
also needs some ceremony and sanction, and becoming unusual 
grows to be reprobated, and the more so the more rigid and fixed, 
the ideas of the time. 

We have, however, to welcome a more satisfactory cause. 

With industrial occupations and a more settled life, with the 
voluntary exchange of commodities for mutual benefit, with the 
decay of the coercive and the rise of the voluntary type of society, 
go modifications of habits and character that make possible and 
natural the domestic life. 

There arise joint interests of husband and wife in their off- 
spring, and their other property, and with an all-round culture, 
and the clianges wrought by religion, there arise also those senti- 
ments of sympathy and love, which make life-long intercourse 
normally desirable ; the benefits to offspring that result, and the evils 
that come from divorce, both to individuals and society, all conspire 
to make men as they ponder such things, so conceive of marriage 
as to think divorce wrong, and there grows up an emphatic assertion 
by religious teachers of the indissolubility of the marriage tie. With 
the natural tendency of things wlien generation after generation is 
brought up under like conditions, such teachings become inviolable 
laws ; the origin of the custom is unknown or ignored, and any 
flexibility is accounted sin. 

With an advanced condition of society generally, such as our 
su^ey has now brought us to, there goes a quickened moral sense. 

Marriage relations having become more definite and permanent,, 
conjugal fidelity is strongly insisted upon, and chastity in the 
^nmarried is recognised as a virtue. 

The social state having rendered family cohesion great, families 
and relations have often to live together, and chastity dictating the 
absence of sexual intercourse among such, there grows up the idea 
that there are certain people that it is quite out of the question to 
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many. Of course to this cause others have to be added. The 
evils of close interbreeding could not fail to be soon recognised, and 
the physical ill-conseqnences of incest both for their own sakes, and 
as indicating Divine displeasure avoided. 

The evidence hardly allows us to call incest naturally abhorrent 
to mankind, for while some kingly families maintain the pureness 
of their blue blood by marriages between brothers and sisters, in 
other cases not of kings anomalous customs exist ; such as regard- 
ing the marriage of a man to his elder sister as we regard incest, 
but thinking it quite the thing for a man to marry his younger sister. 

So far as to restrictions of kindred ; restrictions as to aflBnity, 
arose it seems to me through a wrong conception of the oneness 
of the married pair ; moral teachers insisting rightly, if somewhat 
rhetorically of the oneness that in many ways does exist, came sub- 
sequently to be over-literal ly interpreted, and though the restrictions 
so brought about have been highly convenient for such purposes as 
freedom of social intercourse, one cannot help feeling that such 
restrictions are founded on ideas that have no objective reality for 
their foundation, and will, in due course, when their purpose is 
served, disappear. 

That monogamy, and still more monogamy with pernianent unions, 
favours best among civilised nations the welfare of society, of progeny 
and of parents is obvious doubtless to all my readers. 

Arising only when some amount of progress has been achieved, 
it favours as we saw the increase of a society, and allowing patri- 
archal government gives immensely increased social cohesion and 
stability. 

The welfare of offspring is also farthered by that paternal feeling 
which with certainty of knowledge (assuming conjugal fidelity) easily 
arises, and which the state of moral and intellectual advance that 
goes along with these arrangements renders usual and pleasurable. 

The family cohesion appropriate to patriarchal types gives a 
greater interest in the members of the family to each other, as their 
lot is more cast together, while material and intellectual advance also 
dictate a complexity and range of interest that provides exercise, satis- 
faction, and therefore growth of those parental feelings which make 
up that parental ideal common among ourselves. 

The love between husband and wife which has arisen after many 
ages and many changes, is but the epitome of a stateu of things 
familiar to us all, rendering the lives of adults far happier through- 
out than was possible in a more elementary condition of affairs. 

Thus perm^jent monogamic unions, as judged by our befojce- 
applied three-fold test, are the form of marital relations best 
fitted in a civilised condition of affairs to promote the welfare of 
society, of offspring, and of parents, and that form therefore is held 
to be the highest and the best. 
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And now briefly what are we to say of the future ? 

That depends largely upon our future rfgimc. 

If we are to retrograde, and become more militant and coercive 
in type, then our marital relations will also go back ; if our future 
state is to be industrial and voluntary, then progress is to be looked 
for in the perfecting of present institutions. 

For the two types of society, the coercive and the voluntary, have 
corresponding marital arrangements. 

The militant type has for its concomitants, the capture of women 
in war, the practice of polygamy, female infanticide, the owning of 
women as property, and generally that coercive family rule which 
disregards the feelings both of wives and children, and is naturally 
bred of war. 

The voluntary T&jin)e is, as we have seen, partly cause and partly 
consequence of those higher arragements which we have judged to 
be the best. 

And if the voluntary type gains a firmer hold, and the coercive 
ideas which still so largely exist grow less and less, we may foretell 
a future for monogamlc unions far better than anything yet 
reached. i 

There will go a higher conception of what education means. And 
the welfare of offspring will be cared for in a manner more complete, 
and more interesting to, and more binding between parents and 
children than is now the case ; with the parent less and less a master, 
more and more a friend, will go a deep lasting influence, and mutual 
love. So caring for the child, sheltering its incapacity, and training 
it with forethought for its life-work, a still greater contrast may be 
expected in the happiness of adult life, which as it passes into old 
age will have reciprocated by children, the love and care so freely 
bestowed on the then feeble by the now strong. 

The relations of the husband and wife would, through such care 
of children, be rendered more satisfactory than now, and with the 
growth of altruism, and those higher sentiments of sympathy which 
the voluntary regime fosters, will go a deo'ease of family dissension, 
and an absence of desire for divorce. As further tending to bring 
this about, we have to notice that marriages are contracted less in 
cjbedience to coercive commands of parents, and with less regard to 
•social and financial gain, and contracted more largely with the free 
choice of bqjjh parties to it, out of mutual affection. This state of 
things is gaining way, and, enforced by social opinion, affection rather 
than the legal bond may come to be regarded as th^ real marriage 
tie,^nd in cases where the affection has ceased to exi8\ divorce may 
be rendered easier. Thus the state of things that may make divorce 
easily accomplished would tend to make it very seldom wished for. 
But with the growth of socialistic ideas of a coercive kind no such 
satisfactory future can be looked for. Family integration and co- 
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liesion having reached a high point, family disintegration is being 
brought about by the action of the State. 

Formerly the unit with which the State dealt was the family, 
now it is the individual, and it is playing havoc in family life. 

I^he Poor-laws assume responsibility for children whom their 
parents do not support, and of parents whose children do not aid 
them. Parental education is replaced by Governmental education ; 
very young children are taken care of by Government, and State- 
supported cr^chcs^ if they do not now exist probably soon will, and 
so on in continually increasing ways family functions are assumed by 
the State, to the dissolution of family bonds. 

How inseparably this excessive State action is connected withtho 
militant or coercive typo of society has often been shown, and with 
the continued* growth of that coercive socialistic spirit, of which the 
signs are not lacking, retrogression is sure. 

Care of offspring being more and more taken by the State, and 
parents doing little more than bring Iheir children into existence, it 
may be that the experiment of militant Eome may be repeated ; in 
its modern form a breeding institution would be founded, opened 
with an imposing ceremony, and organised on the latest sanitary and 
scientific principles ; selection would be duly exercised, marriage 
would bo abolished, the offspring would be cared for by the com- 
munity in its corporate capacity through a tax which, at the outset, 
sliould not exceed a shilling in the pound, and would soon grow t(v 
half a crown, and thus would a great nation foster virtue, making a. 
triumphant and self-lauded progress perpendicularly downwards. 

We here come in sight of a fundamental principle, family conduct 
and State conduct have to work differently. 

In the family the strong must help the weak, aiding them in 
pj’oportion to their incapacity. The State, on the other hand, must 
reward according to capacity ; the State should be just, lotting each 
man get the exact equivalent of his labour, neither more nor less, so 
only can a society thrive best. And it is this foolish adoption of 
family morals by the State that originated many existing institutions, 
whose logical outcome is universal socialism, community of wives 
included. 

But one thing more. 

If you look around you, those things are most secure which are 
least under State control ; State control cannot withoi^t disaster be 
abolished in a generation, but progress surely lies in the growth 
of that volunV^ry type of society ivhich gi*adually replaces legal con- 
trol by morlT ; but as yet no society is ripe for legal contrql over 
marriages to be entirely removed, though it chiefly, if not solely, is 
responsible for the immense evils of sexual irregularities which are so 
dominant a curse amongst us. 

Promiscuity was bad enough in the rudest savage, but the evils 
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are increased a thousand-fold in a civilised scwjiety ; it subverts every 
principle of morals, and can be shown as a pure matter of reasoning 
to involve innumerable gigantic evils to society, to offspring, and to* 
parents. 

^Jlie State can more or less control regular marriage relations that 
need no control, but it cannot provide against irregular sexual rela- 
tions which can alone be dealt with by the morality social influence 
fosters, when it knows that it has to look after its own aftairs, and ia 
not blinded into inaction by fancying that they are being seen to by 
its miracle-worker Government. 

William Schooling, F.R.A.S. 
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ALTHOucrii SO great a physiologist as the late Claude Bernard is 
reported to have said that science is encompassed on every side by 
metaphysics, the usual expectation is certainly not to find, within 
the limits of scientific treatises, disquisitions on the reality of sense- 
objects, or the relation of these latter to objects Mr. Morgan's 

recent work on Anwial Life ami Intelligence will therefore probably 
be considered as an exception in this respect. It is but bare justice 
to add that it will be found, in more respects than one, an interest- 
ing exception. Whether the author be right or wrong in regard 
to the peculiar theories which will mainly form the subject of the 
present paper, he must be credited at least with having systematised 
much valuable information under an eminently readable form ; 
and if the maturer reader, who takes up the book with a hope of 
finding therein an original treatment — perhaps even the solution — 
of some one of the great problems of the genesis of mind, is likely 
to lay it down with a sense of unfulfilment, the younger student, at 
any rate, will feel grateful to the author for having put together a 
number of facts and initiated him into a number of current theories 
which he would not find elsewhere in th^ compass of a single 
volume. 

Mr. Morgan is evidently a teacher, born and bred : he has the 
qualities, perhaps also some of the defects, which characterise the 
pedagogic mind. Occasionally, indeed, his manner savours of the 
class-room to a slightly excessive extent. Thus, he enters upon his 
subject by relating that he once asked a number of young pupils to 
write down for him in a few words what they considered to be the 
chief characteristics of animals, and after quoting some of the 
answers thus obtained, he proceeds, by generalisation and elimina- 
tion, to deduce a more accurate definition. Now, there is certainly 
no better way of awakening the interest of youths than to tell them 
of the doings and sayings of young people, so that from this “ view- 
point ” (as the author sometimes jihrases it) his introduction is 
amply justified . As regards adults, however, the description of an 
animal as living creature with a head and tail, four legs and a 
body,” seems hardly worthy of record and development. But these 
are indeed but trifling criticisms, and Mr. Morgan deserves better 
^ Animal Life and Intelligence* By C, Lloyd Morgan. London : Edward Arnold. 
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at the reviewer s hands. A general survey of the book does not lie 
within the scope of the present article : all that can be offered is to 
dwell at some length upon one or two peculiar points, and, for the 
rest, to recommend the work itself to every reader interested in the 
subject. 

As a preparation for discussing the mental processes of animals 
- or, rather, of that portion of the animal kingdom w^hich by a 
disrespectful and inaccurate classification is sometimes designated 
a,s the brute creation ” — IMr. Morgan very properly introduces a 
chapter concerning tlie “ Mental Processes in Man,'* and here it is 
that the majority of readers will probably hesitate to follow hia 
lead. After giving a short but interesting account of the orgahs 
c»f external sense ; after explaining how impressions, resulting from 
tin‘ stimulation of these organs, are by recognition and discrimina- 
tion in consciousness promoted to sensations ; how such sensations, 
by the effect of memory and association, the discrimination of 
differences in quality and quantity, their localisation in ourselves, 
or their projection into the external world, are built up into 
jicrceptums, the author goes on to show that all objects of sense are in 
reality ‘‘ CAriistrncts ' of the human brain, and that the relation of such 
‘‘ constructs ” to the objects themselves — that world of “ external 
existence ” from which the stimulation of our senses is derived, but 
which can never be directly known to us — is one, not of resemblance, 
but of mental Aipxholisiii, Here is a summary of his theory, in his 
own words : 

‘‘ Before proceeding further, let ns review the conclusions we have thus 
far reached. Through the action of certain surroundings on our sensitive 
organisation, wo receive ceHsin impressions, and among these impressions 
and others revived in memory, wo recognise certain si liji lari ties or differ- 
ences in quality, in intensity, in older of sequence and in source of origin. 
The sensations wlucli thus oiiginate are njental facts in no sense resem- 
bling their causes, but lopresenting them in mental symbolism. The 
consciousness of similarity or difference is no pait of the impression, but 
a furtlier mental fact arising out of the impression, mid with it giving 
origin to sensation. It deals with the relation of iin]u(‘ssioiis among each 
other and to th<‘ recijuent. It involves recognition and discrimination. 
Its basis is lai<l in memory. Tlie sensations are instantly localised, referred 
to olijects and jirojected outwards, mainly tln-ough the instrumentality of 
the muscular sense. The mental symbolism is thus huilt into the objectn 
around us, and consti ucis are formed. But into the tissue of these con- 
structs is w oven, not only the sensiJttions immediately received, but much 
that is only suggestetl through association as the outcome of past experience, 
individual and ancestral. The constructs and their associated reconstructs 
are thus endowed with qualities which have practical reality, since they 
are not for me only, but for you and for mankind. They are therefore 
in a sense independent of 7ne, but nowise independent of nmn. 

Some of the constructs are endowed with activities, some with 
feeliifgs akin to our own. Finally, in the field of vision wftich we coiv 
struct or reconstruct, the objects are seen to stand in relationship to each 
other, and the scene as a whole is perceived to be pirt of an orderly 
sequence of events,” 
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Before examining reasoning displayed in the above quotation, 
let us consider for a moment the result to which it leads. Aoc<M’d- 
ing to Mr. Morgan, my father, for example, is a construct ” of my 
brain, a construct made up of sensations which in no sense resemble 
their causes, but only repreficnt them in mental symbolism. Be it 
observed furthermore that all other men are my constructs on the 
same grounds as my father, so that the assurance I have of my 
father’s reality rests solely on the corroboration of one construct by 
another. Now, such language as this may surely, to say the least 
of it, be considered as a singular abuse of words. My father is not 
a construct of mine, unless it be in a sense which violates all the custo- 
mary associations of language and ideas. The very words “ practical 
reality ” have no meaning, for they imply the existence of a second 
reality which is other than practical. If it be meant that my father is 
revealed to me through the instrumentality of my nervous system; that 
fihe cerebral processes by which an external object comes to be appre- 
hended as such are something quite different from the object itself ; 
vthat if my nervous organisation were different from what it is, my 
perception of ray father would be different also ; that even as 
matters stand there are experiences and associations personal to 
•myself which render my apprehension of my father somewhat different 
from the coxresponding apprehension of any other person ; — surely 
Mr. Morgan might have expressed all this in less objectionable terms. 
If more than this be meant, then the present writer, for one, must 
protest as against an outrage upon common sense, I know not, 
what are the molecular disturbances in my brain when I grasp my 
father’s hand, nor do I much care whether these disturbances corre- 
spond in mental symbolism to anything outside me ; but this I do 
know, that my father is a being external to, nay, independent of, 
myself, and that I am just as sure of his existence as I can be of 
my own. Here we reach the ultimate facts of consciousness, con- 
-ceming which the vox popvli is reliable testimony. Philosophy can- 
not prevail against Common Sense, in matters which are of the 
latter’s resort. Even if no flaw could be discovered in Mr. Morgan’s 
reasoning, it would still be preferable to believe that there is a flaw — 
aa yet undiscovered — than to regard as fallacious what must be to us 
the very basis of all truth. No such heroic resolution, however, is 
required in the present case, as even the few lines quoted above 
present something very like a contradiction. Mr. Morgan says of his 
conatructB that they are “ in a sense independent of but nowise 
independent of man^ It is respectfully submitted that this is an 
unmitigated fallacy. An object cannot possibly, be dependent on 
nm% if it be independent of each individual constitutive of humanity. 
The orange (Mr. Morgan’s illustration) is evidently independent of 
since it was visible to others long before I came near it, and will 
remain visible long after I have gone away. The same may be affirmed 
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of the orange in regard to every other human being. And even if 
the whole of humanity were swept off the surface of our globe, the 
orange would be still just as existent as before, that is to say, it would 
still be perceivable with all its qualities as soon as any man, or 
other being constituted similarly to man, were placed in the appro- 
priate relation to it Something very much like this is indeed 
conceded by our author, yet he seems to think that the orange, to 
exist, must be actually 'pcrcei'ccA^ whereas it is sufficient that the 
orange be perveivaUc, At any rate, it is difficult to see why the 
orange should not be every whit as independent of humanity as 
a whole as it is of each human unit in particular. 

The first idea which will probably suggest itself to the reader, is 
that Mr. Morgan’s meaning has been misapprehended in the fore- 
going, and that what he represents as a “ construct ’’ is not tlie 
orange itself, but our mental image or conception of the orange. 
Were this so, our conte&tion would indeed be groundless, for 
nobody would be disposed to question but that my idea of oranges 
in general, or of any single orange in particular, is a construct 
special to myself, a construct very probably differing in my case 
from what it is in any other liuman being. But although one 
passage in Mr. Morgan s book does seem to warrant the above inter- 
pretation, it will be found on closer inspection to be nothing but 
another instance of the author’s peculiar phraseology. He says on 
page 313 : 

The orange that I sec before me is not a mere fiction of my mind. I 
can, if I will, take it up, feel it, smell it, and taste it. If it will satisfy 
Common Sense, I will say that it is the idea of the orange tliat I construct. 
Only I think that Common Sense, who h«'is a liorror of roundabout ami 
indirect statements, will not like my saying : * I am receiving certain visual 
scnsjitions related in certain ways, which lead me to construct an idea of 
an orange.’ He will prefer my saying simply : ‘ I see an orange.’ Since 
what he wants me to call our ideas of things answer point for point to the 
things as they actually exist for us liuman folk ; it is not only more satis- 
factory but more correct to merge the two in one. and speak directly and 
simply of the object. The objec;t is a thing I crmstruct. Tliat it is real 
may be proved by submitting it to the test of all the senses that 1 have.” 

This language, again, is dangerously misleading; it might alnios*!; 
remind one of Metternich’s celebrated saying: “La parole a etc 
donnee ^ Thomme pour cacher sa pensde.” Our author declare *8 
himself willing to defer so far to Common Sense as to say that it is 
the idea of an orange^ not the orange itself, that he comiracts. Jt 
becomes app^ent, however, immediately afterwards, that he us(*8 the 
word idea ” in a sense wholly different from that in which it is 
generally employed. Otherwise, how could he possfoly affirm that 
whal Common Sense would like to call “ our idea&^ of things 
answers iioint for point to “ things as they actually exist for us 
human folk ” ? Will anybody seriously contend that my idea pf an 
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orange answers point for*poiiit to the real orange — that, for instance^ 
the former can be taken up, weighed, smelled and tasted, just as 
the latter can be ? Evidently not. The two things — mental 
image and object — are not only different, but they belong to different 
categories of being ; the one' is essentially personal to me and con- 
tingent on my subjective existence ; the other is external to and 
independent of myself. How then can Mr. Morgan affirm that “ it 
is not only more satisfactory but more correct to merge these two 
in one’* — the object on the one, hand, our idea of the object on thi- 
othcr — “ and speak directly of the object ” ? Such an affirmation 
becomes possible only by using one of the two terms in a sense 
entirely foreign to ifcs ordinary acceptation. Mr. Moi’gan may 
choose to represent “ ideas ” as the equivalent of ‘^sense-objects,” 
because these latter, on his theory, are but “constructs” of the 
human mind — just as ideas are also. But even on his own theory, 
Mr. Morgan ought to make a radical distinction between “con- 
structs ” which can bt^ peeled, cut up, or squeezed into a glass, and 
“ constructs” which are mere mental images — images which at their 
bc*st can only corresj^nid to sense-objects in the same way that the 
picture of an orange in oil paint corresponds to the^ real fruit. If 
Mr. Morgan is to appropriate the word ‘‘ idea” to designate a sense- 
object, he ought at least to tell ns what other word ought to be 
used to designate our mental image of a sense-object — i.e,, what he 
would probably call a ‘‘ reconstruct.” 

It is at any rate clear from the above that the term “ construct,” 
in our author’s parlance, applies to the sense-object itself, as contra- 
distinguished from the mere mental reproduction of the object. 
Nay, the sense-object is purely and entirely a human construct, for 
although we are told on page 316 that the phenomenal object is the 
joint product of two factors — the external existence and the percipient 
mind — it is evident from other passages (something of which will 
be quoted further on) that Mr. Morgan regards the ‘‘ external exist- 
ence,” not as something which is woven into the tissue of the con- 
struct (since in that case it would not be entirely unknowable), but 
rather as the motor c.c viachina which .sets the percipient mind 
a-going. It is true that, on this point, the author involves himself 
occasionally in a little contradiction, for while, on the one hand, he 
affirms that nothing concerning the external existence can be known 
— nay, not even the fact that it exists — on the other hand, he con- 
siders himself as “ fully justified in the belief that, corresponding 
to the diversity of mental symbolism, there exists a rich diversity of 
external existence.” The analogy he proposes, as a substitute for 
that other an^,dgy which represents our organs of sense as gate- 
ways through which pictures of objects gain access to the minu, is 

“ that something stands without and knocks at the doorway of sense, and 
that from the nature of the knocks we learn something concerning that 
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which knocks. The person inside can never open the door to see what 
manner of tiling it is which knocks. But he can build up a most cunning 
symbolism of knocks which shall suHiee for all practical purposes. In other < 
words [the author continues] the object world, symlwlic though it is, which 
you or I construct at the bidding of something without us (the existence of 
which I assume) is amply euflicient for all our practical nee<ls, and con- 
stitutes the only practical reality for human folk.” 

It would be unfair to scrutinise too closely what has been offered 
by mere way of illustration, nevertheless the above analogy is too 
characteristic of Mr. organ’s views, as expressed in other passages, 
to be passed over without some little comment. In the first place, 
the statement that “from the nature of the knocks we learn some- 
thing concerning that which knocks,” stands in curious contrast to 
the line, almost immediately beneath, in which the very existence 
of the “ something without us ” is acknowledged to be “ assumed ” ! 
As a matter of fact, we learn absolutely nothing concerning that 
which knocks, not eve^i that it is without us.” For, be it observed, 
the distinction of the internal from the external, of the Self from 
the Not-Self, is just as much a matter of human perception as time 
or space, as form or weight or colour ; and as, on Mr. Morgan’s theory, 
all human perceptions apply exclusively to “ constructs” — f.r., objects 
of sense — it is meaningless to attribute any quality, condition, or 
mode of existence whatsoever, to “objects in themselves.” The 
analogy of “something which stands without and knocks” conveys 
the impression that, if only the door could he opened ^ we should 
gain access to something better than the poor “ practical reality ” 
which is all that humanity can attain under present conditions. 
But this is not the case, for, howsoever we conceive the percipient 
being to be organised, the perception of the object will never be the 
object in itself. Indeed, the very term “ object per ae ” is a direct 
contradiction, since an object cannot exist except in relation to a 
subject. But apart from this difficulty, what are we to think of the 
symbolic relation which Mr. Morgan believes to exist between sense- 
objects and “objects in themselves”? My father is a “construct” 
of my own, as Mr. Morgan tells me ; am I then to believe that this 
construct stands in symbolic relation to an object per se f If so, I 
may as well believe that I myself am a mental symbol of something 
unknowable. The “ Ego,” on Mr. Morgan’s theory, must be a 
“construct” also, for it cannot bean object of “external existence,” 
since ail such objects are absolutely unknown to us. But if a con- 
struct, by what is it constructed, and if an object of external 
existence, to what is it external These questions pre not meant 
as quibbles ; they are an expression of a few of thg difficulties 
whicl may beset a candid inquirer into our author’s theory. 

Let it not be supposed that Mr. Morgan is unaware of the 
common-sense objections which are likely to be urged against him. 
VoL. 135. — N^o^ 4. 2D 
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Indeed, he formulates a few of these, and the following is an instance 

of this kind : 

• 

“ I am well aware that there are many people who cannot bring them- 
selves to believe in, or everx to listen without impatience to, the view that 
the world we see around us is a world of phenomena. It is absurd, they 
say, to tell us tliat yonder tulip, as an object, is in any sense dependent on 
our perception of it. There it is, and there it would have been had man 
never been (treated. Can one conceive that the new' species of fossil, which 
was only yesterday disentombed from the strata in which it has lain buried 
for long ages, is dependent on man’s observation of its qualities as an 
object ? To say that it was ‘ constructed ’ by the lucky geologist who was 
fortunate enough first to set eyes on it is sheer nonsense. Its shelly sub- 
stance protected a bivalve mollusc millions of years before man appeared 
upon the e^irtli. When wo see the orange in the fruiterer’s shop, the sight 
of it merely reminds us of its other qualities — its taste, its smell, its wei^it, 
and the rest, which are essentially its own, and nowise bestowed upon it 
by us.” 

To which Mr. Morgan replies : 

“ I have no hope of convincing, and not much desire to convince, one 
who thus objects. 1 would merely ask him how and when he stepped out- 
side bis own consciousness to ascertain that these things are so. Does he 
believe that consciousness is an accompaniment of certain nervous processes 
in the grey cortex of the brain ? If so, let him tell us how these conscious 
accomjianiiuents resemble (not merely symbolise, but resemble) tulips and 
oranges and fossil molluscs. If not, let him propound his new theory of 
consciousness.” 

This answer is valuable in that it seems to shed some light on 
the probable origin and explanation of what the present writer can- 
not but regard as Mr. Morgan’s error. Why should the objector 
above introduced need to step outside his own consciousTicss in order 
to test the correctness of his preceding statements ? What possible 
good could be done by his thus stepping out of himself ? He can- 
not testify at all, except by being percipient in some mode or other. 
And it can hardly be assumed that Mr. Morgan wants the objector 
to exchange his present set of organs for another ? That would 
indeed make a change in his perceptions, but it would not bring 
him a wliit nearer to the object as viewed outside of consciousness. 
If, then, some instrument of perception is indispensable, wliy should 
not the human instrument be as good a standard of truth as any 
other ? Truth at best can be but relative ; to speak as if it could 
be absolute is an absurdity. 

Again, to what purpose does Mr. Morgan remind the objector that 
consciousness is an accompaniment of certain nervous , processes in 
the grey cortex of the brain ; and to what purpose does he ask how 
these conscious accompaniments (!^ can resemble tulips or oranges ? 
Is not this, ah extraordinary confusion of ideas, and can it indeed be 
necessary to remind our author that the mechanism of perception is 
one thing, and the object perceived another ? When I hold an 
orange in my hand, and satisfy myself by sight and touch that the 
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orange is round, is it necessary that the cerebral processes thus 
initiated should translate themselves in consciousness by something 
resmihling an orange ? I must humbly confess that such words arfe 
almost unintelligible to me. I do* not. pretend to explain how a 
molecular disturbance in the human brain can be the objective equi- 
valent, or objective aspect, of a sensation ; and indeed it is more 
than probable that this will for ever remain a mystery ; but the 
subjective fact is at any rate certain enough, and hence I can 
affirm that when I hold the orange as aforesaid, my consciousness is 
not of a rcsemhianee to an orange, but of the orange itself. The 
orange is that which I hold, and the question as to what the mole- 
cular disturbances in my brain, or their accompaniments, may 
resemble, has no relevance. 

A further illustration of the idiosyncrasy displayed in our author's 
reply to his imaginary objector, may b(‘ found in a passage explaining 
how it comes that objects are seen upright^ although the image of 
them on the retina is inverted. According to our author, this is a 
matter of the correlation of the testimony given by the sense 
organs': 

‘‘ A boy stands before me. T go to him and touch him, and pass my 
hands downwards from head to foot. Then I stand a little way off ami 
look at him. His image on my retina is inverted/ But as I run my eye 
over him, 1 dii‘ect my eye downwards to his feet and upwards to his head. 
Thus my eye-muscles iind my other muscular and tactile sensations seem 
to tell me that lie is one way upwards. The image on my retina tells me, 
though I am not conscious of the fact, that he is the other way upwards. 
But he cannot be both! The testimony of one sense has to give way. 
Practically that of touch and the muscular sensations is unconsciously 
selected, and sight-sensations are habitually interpreteil in terms of this 
.standard.’^ 

Two points in the above explanation deserve notice. Firstly, the 
whole difficulty which Mr, Morgan seeks to remove arises out of tlic 
assumption that the imago on the retina is, in some way or other, 
seen by the individual. The popular notion (apparently sanctioned 
to some extent by our author) would therefore be, if carried out to 
its extreme consequences, that there exists a second organ of vision 
behind the first, a kind of “ homunculus ” located in the brain, and 
enabled to perceive the picture focussed on the retina. Hence the 
difficulty of understanding that, although the image is inverted, the 
object should be seen the right way up. The difficulty, however, is 
imaginary, as the assumption is unwarranted. There is no more 
gt^und for supposing that the retinal image needs to be inverted^ in 
the brain, than there is for supposing that it needs to be erdarged. 
We see the ohjeci, not the linage, and hence the position%of the image, 
whatsoever such position may be, is irrelevant. But, secondly, even 
if the retina were seen by the brain, there would result no such 
conflict of testimonies as Mr. Morgan imagines* For the image of 
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the boy, on the retina, is not upside down, unless you choose to cut 
it out of the surrounding picture. The image has its feet on the 
ground, and its head in the air. The brain could not therefore 
X)erceive the retinal image , to be inverted, unless it saw the boy 
himself at the same time. Such twofold vision would be too much, 
even for a hoynvncuhis, and hence no one of the senses need be 
sacrificed to the others. The fact is that there is no more upside or 
downside in the field of vision than there is in celestial space ; 
there is the relation (on a plane perpendicular to the line of sight) 
of luminous points to each other ; but the conception of up and down 
has to be derived from c[uite different sources. 

Mr. Morgan s peculiarity seems, then, to consist in the idea that what 
we know of objects is only by a sort of more or less distorted rqyrodvction 
of the/ni within ovrselvcs, Jt is thus that he conceives our vision of an 
object to be the vision of its image on the retina ; it is thus also that he 
challenges his objector to step out of himself in order to see what the 
real object is like. It is thus that he declares “ oiir ideas of thinfjfs and 

things as they actually exist for vs human folk ” to be equivalent terms, 

*• our ideas of things’" being, in Mr. Morgan’s conception, those very 
cen^bral constructs which we form at the bidding of the knockers 
outside the door. Being given the central idea, the rest of onir 
author’s theory follows easily enough. What is surprising is tlijat 
a mind, otherwise so sound and so well balanced, ‘ should attribute 
reality to so meaningless an abstraction as tliat of ‘‘ objects in them- 
selves,” and fail to see, as our sense-objects are outside of us (in the 
only sense which attaches to ‘‘ outside it is absurd to speak of 
our getting outside of ourselves to perceive them. Nevertheless, 
this misconception pervadt's the whole of Mr. Morgan’s theory of 
])erception. He says on p. 316 : 

“The objects that we see are the joint products of two factors- the 
external existence and the percipient mind. We cannot eliminate the 
latter factor so us to see what tli© external factor is without it. Those 
who, like Professor Mivart, sjjy that we can eliminate the percipient factor* 
and tliat the external world without it is just the same as it is with it, are 
content to re<luce the lluman mind, in the matter of perception, to the level 
of a })iece of looking-glass.’" 

This passage seems to imply that if the human mind wre, in 
regard to perception, the (‘quivalent . of a piece of looking-glass, 
then indeed Professor Mivart would be right in saying that the 
world without the percipient factor would be just the same as it is 

^ The present writer humbly asks pardon for thus apparently assuming his owft 
view to be the correct one, but the necessities of language are such that we are all of 
us in the position of that young Frenchwoman, who said : “ Je ne sais comment oela 
se fait, ma scenr, mais je ne vois quemoi qni ait tou jours raison.’' 

• ‘‘ Let the perception be considered to be made up of + ?/ ; x being the ego\ or 
self, and y the object. The mind has the power of supplving its own - a;, and so we 
get (through the imagination of the mind and the object) x ^ y ^ x,ovy pure and 
simple.” Mr. Morgan considers the above extract from Professor Mivart 's work. On 
Truth (p. 136), to contain the essence of his teaching in this matter. 
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with it. The present writer is very far from agreeing with Pro- 
fessor Mivart’s statement as here quoted, but, on the other hand, 
the question as to whether the human mind is or is not analogous 
to a reflecting surface, seems to him entirely inditferent. assert 
that the human mind is the equivalent of a good mirror would only 
be another mode of stating that our perceptions are the iwnmil per- 
ceptions, and that those beings (if any) who see Nature differently 
see it distorted. This assertion we make in any case. Were some 
being from another world to come and declare that he sees four 
dimensions where see only three, this would not in the least 
impfiir our belief in the reality of our perceptions. As to elimi- 
nating the ptTcipient mind in order to see (!) what the external 
existence is without it, such a process, were it- possible, would be 
directly contrary to the purpose, since it is only by the instrumen- 
tality of the percipient mind tliat existence can Ix^ tested. 

Mr. ilorgari, as the reader has seen, challenges the objector whom 
he has “ no hope of convincing and not much desire to convince,*’ 
to propound liis own theory of consciousness. Although the space 
at the disposal of the present writer precludes him from taking up 
this gauntlet, he ventures to think that it would not be a very difficult, 
task to recohcile all the scientific part of ISIr. Morgan’s teachings 
with what he himself calls the common-sense view of the subject.’’ 
After all, the discussion is to a great extent a question of words. I 
decline to say that my father is my “ construct,^’ because I hold such 
a term to be misleading and inappropriate. My idea of ray father 
— the mental image I can evoke wdth all its associated memories and 
emotions — might more fittingly be termed a ^‘construct,” and to 
this a great deal of what our author has written on the subject would 
apply. My fatlier himself — the tangible being of flesh and lx)ne 
who existed long before me — is something radical!}’ different from 
the above, and hence, unless the Englisli language is to be revo- 
lutionised, I cannot call it by the above name. But I am quite 
aw’are that all my knowledge of my father has come to me through 
the instrumentality of my senses, and I am quite prepared to follow 
Mr. Morgan when he tells me that sensations arise in stimulations of 
the end-organs of special sense, and that thence the explosive waves 
of change pass inwards to the brain, and somewhere therein give rise 
to mental products. It is only when he goes on to say : “ These mental 
products, the accompaniments of nerve-changes, can in no sense be like 
the outsicje something which gave rise to them ; they are symbols of 
that outside something, and it is these symbols which we build up into 
objects ” — that I must enter a respectful protest. It is not the mental 
product, the accompaniment of nerve-changes, which I perceive; it is 
the object. And that object is not something within my brain, corre- 
sponding symbolically to an object of external existence, it is the 
external object itself. I do not construct an image of my father and 
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project it outwards. I apprehend my father directly as existing^ 
outside of me. Call this a difference in the localisation of sensations 
if you will, but it is the fundamental difference on which our recog- 
nition of Self and Not-Self is grounded, and as such must be 
recognised in language. The reality of sense-objects is the only reality, 
and to speak of this as paralleled, if not surpassed, by the reality of 

things in themselves,” is to use words to which no meaning can 
attach. * 

The only remaining point which it is proposed to notice on this occa- 
sion, will be found in Mr. Morgan’s closing chapter on Mental Evolu- 
tion.” After discussing such subjects as ‘‘ Mental Processes in Animals,” 
“Appetence and Emotion,” “ Habit and Instinct,” the author proceeds 
to inquire into the relation that may be supposed to exist between the 
subjective phenomena of feeling and thought, and the physical basis 
of these ; in other words, between the molecular disturbances which 
are believed to constitute the working of the nervous mechanism, and' 
the changes in consciousness which correspond thereto. Mr. Morgan 
answers this question by declaring himself an adherent of the 
“ vmmtic according to which the phenomena of con- 

sciousness are supposed to bo simply the subjective m'pect of that 
which, viewed objectively, would be distinguishable as the mechanical 
working of our nervous system. “ Psychosis” is thus the subjective 
side of “ neurosis,” and “ neurosis ” the objective side of “ psychosis,” 
after somewhat the same fashion that a convex surface is but the 
opposite side of a concave surface. But here w^e had better allow 
Mr. Morgan to speak for himself : , 

‘‘ Now, we believe that the particular kind of moleculai* action which we 
call neurosis, or brain action, lias been evolved. Evolved from what ? From 
otlu^r and simpler modes of molecular motion. Con»plex neuroses have 
been evolved from less comjilex neuroses; these from simple neuroses; 
these, again, from organic modes of motion which can no longer be called 
neuroses at all ; and these, once more, from inodes of motion which can no 
longer be calleil organic. And from what have psychoses, or states of 
consciousness, been evolved 1 Complex psychoses have been evolved from 
less complex psychoses ; tliese from simple psychoses ; these, again, from — 
what % We are stopped for want of woi-ds to express our meaning. We 
believe tliat psychoses have been evolved. Evolved from what? From 
other and simpler modes of — something which answers on the subjective 
side to motion. We can hardly say ‘of consciousness^; for consciousness 
answers to a particular mode of motion called neurosis. So that, unless we 
are prepared to say that all modes of motion are neuroses, we can hardly 
say that all modes of that wliich answers on the subjective sic^e to motion 
are conscioua I shall ventm’e, therefore, to coin a word to meet* luy present 
need.” 

Here, alrejjidy, the reader may be supposed to have opened Jiis 
eyes in wonder. Why should it be necessary, for the sake of the 
evolutionist theory, to assume that every kind of motion has a sub- 
jective correspondent ? What conceivable good can be done by so 
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sweeping an assumption ? What, we are ’to suppose that even such 
motion as the trundling of a wheelbarrow has its subjective aspect, 
its psychose-like concomitant ? Is it not far more simple and 
rational to believe that one particular mode of motion — the molecular 
action of certain highly organised brains — has under certain special 
conditions a subjective concomitant, a double aspect — and that this 
duplication is an exceptional circumstance wdiich occurs solely 
under these special conditions 2 Jhit let us return to Mr. Morgan, 
and see what he makes of his special word when once he has coined 
it for his purpose. 

“ It is generally admitted that physical phenomena, including those which 
we call physiological, can be explained (or ai-e explicable)^ in terms of 
energy. It is also generally admitted that consciousness is something dis- 
tinct from, nay, belonging to, a wholly dillerent phenomenal order from 
energy. And it is further generally admitted that consciousness is never- 
theless in some way closely, if not indissolubly, associated with special 
manifestations of energy in the nerve-ceiitres of the brain. Now, we call 
manifestations of energy ‘ Kinetic * manifestations, and we use the term 
‘ Kinesis’ for physical manifestations of this order. Similarly, we may call 
concomitant manifestations of the mental or conscious order * metakinetic,’ 
and may use the term ‘metakinesis* for all manifestations belonging to 
this phenomenal order. According to the monistic hy})othesis, everi/ 'mode 
of kinesis has its concomitant mode of mctakincsis.^ and when the kinetic 
7iianif estations assume the form of the 7iiolecular processes in the human brain, 
the 7netakinetic manifestations assuine the form of human coThSciousness, 
.... All matter is not conscious, because consciousness is the metakinetic; 
concomitant of a highly specialised order of kinesis. But every kinesis 
has an associated metakinesis ; and parallel to the evolution of orgaiiic and 
neural kinesis there has been an evolution of metakinetic manifestations 
cidmmating in human thonghtr 

It is amusing to observe the evident gusto with which our author 
uses his new coins. There was perhaps no great need of them, as 
the same statements might easily have been made iti other terms, 
but it is a characteristic of the teacher’s mind to lay particular 
stress on nomenclature, and accordingly Mr. Morgan 'will revel 
henceforth in his metakint’itic ” and “ metakinesis,” just as if some 
noteworthy progress had thereby been achieved. One is reminded 
of Goethe’s famous lines : 

“ Mib Worten liisst sich trefflich Ftreiten, 

Mit Worten eiii Hystem bereiten,” 

As to the theory exposed by our author, the present writer can 
only characterise it as speculation gone wild. The monistic hypo- 
thesis as expressed by G. H. Lewes, for instance, seemed plausible 
and convenient ; as expressed by Mr. Morgan, it seems entirely 
unwarranted. What ground is .there for assumi|ig that every 
kinesis has an associated metakinesis, and what possible conception 

^ It is not easy to understand what the author means by this distinction between 
can be explained,*’ and are explicable." 
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can be formed of such an association ? Above all, what possible 
advantage can be derived from such an hypothesis ? The author 
does not so much as attempt to satisfy the reader on these points. 

Mr. Morgan is anxious to show that he differs fundamentally 
from tli(‘/ idealists, but the grounds on which he rests this plea will 
probably be regarded as distinctions rather than as differences. 
The idealistic view, as defined by our author, is that ‘‘ the world 
of phenomena has no existence, ^ave as a fiction of my own 
mind/’ Mr. Morgan teaches that the world of phenomena has 
no existence save as constructs” of the human mind,- and, so far 
at least, the difference between the two views seems to be nothing 
but verbal. Mr. Morgan does indeed ascribe to' his constructs ” 
a practical reality,” the only reality attainable for human folk, 
but neither do the idealists deny the reality of sensations, Wherein, 
then, does Mr. Morgan claim to differ from idealists ? He answers, 
on page 474, that he believes phenomena to have a kinetic 
besides being states of consciousness. “ What are for me states of 
consciousness are for you neural processes in my brain.” This may 
be perfectly true, but it is nothing that an idealist might not also 
accept. The ‘‘ kinetic aspect’^ is a phenomenon like any other, and 
the idealist does not deny phenomena ; ho simply resolves them into 
sensations, and this is exactly what Mr. Morgan does. The dis- 
tinction between the kinetic and the metakinetic aspect is therefore 
fruitless in this case. There remains the circumstance that Mr. 
Morgan believes in a world of “ things in themselves,” a world as 
varied and as inter(‘sting as the world of phenomena, whereas the 
pure idealist believes that the only reality beliind the world of 
phenomena is the reality of ideas (whatever that may mean). But 
as both Mr. Morgan and the idealist are compelled to admit that 
they know absolutely nothing of what lies be}oiid or behind the 
world of phenomena, and hence that their assumptions conceriiiDg 
the unknown substratum are absolutely groundless, it seems as though 
the difference between them were reduced to what a mathematician 
might call “ a quantity smaller than any that can be assigned.” 
It is as if two astronomers were to claim a difference between their 
respective systems, on the ground that one believes the beings in- 
habiting Sirius (if any such there be) to have blue eyes, while the 
other favours the hypothesis of brown eyes. It is hoped therefore 
that the heading of this paper, A Zoologist among tlie Idealists,” 
will not be considered entirely inappropriate. 


Edw^ard Chamikk. 



IBSEN’S BRAND.” 


The English Ibsen cult is in no small mt‘asure the worship of an 
unknown god. The English reader is familiar, indeed, with the 
later works of the master. Jle has penetrated under the guidance 
of the great dramatist t Ik* subtlest intricacK*s of the self-consciousnet S 
of modern society. \Vith^l?t Enemy of Society or TJlc Yonny Men * s 
L caync in his hand, he has entered into the pt* tty political intrigues of 
the Norwegian towns. In Ilo&mersholm, and now also in llcddn (rohler^ 
he has traced the most hidden subtleties of passion in the hearts of 
women. He has caught a glimpse of Ibsen’s true theory of woman’s 
higher mission in The EUUirH of Society, With Ghods before him ho 
has shuddered at tin* gruesome working of the ancient law of the 
visitation of the father’s sins upon the son. All this untnerciful 
dissection of tlie springs and motives of modern society in the 
drawing-room and the pleasure- garden is familiar to him. But h(^ 
remains for tlie most part ignorant, of the two mighty dramas of a 
wholly different stamp, which to the Norseman are tlu^ pre-eminent 
testimony of Ibsen’s greatness, and on which luidoubtedly, in future 
centuries, his fame will rest. 

These two dramas are .Brandy published in 180(>, and Teer Gyni^ 
j)ublis]ied in 1 8G7. Taken together they constitute, in the opinuvii 
of many far from incompetent judges, the greatest achievement in 
literature in the second half of tin*, nineteenth century. Of the 
latter play, Mr. H. Wicksteed gave a valuable account in the 
Contemporary Eerie ir of August 1889. I propose in the j)resent 
paper to offer an analysis of Brand, 

How is it that while the secondary dramas of the great Scandi- 
navian have appeared in English dress, and are so prominent a topic 
of discussion in the cultivated circles of this country, Brand and 
Beer Gynt remain locked up in the fastness of their native Norse, 
and are hardly known even by name to many enthusiasts for the 
secondary Ibsen ? 

It is because these two extraordinary dramatic poems liave hitherto 
baflSed — as, in my view, they must ever baffle — the translator.^ 
Even the German representation of Beer Gynt fails in the moat 
remarkable manner to produce the colossal impression of^the original, 
though the genius and structure of the German tongue lie much 
closer than those of English to the Norse. With the German 

* Ser, however, Postcript. 
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version of Brand I have' felt no temptation to make acquaintance. 
As for English, it would not be difiicalt to do passages here and 
tliere into our own speech ; but the noble rhymed tetrameters, in 
Norse' so wonderfully plastic, will almost inevitably drop into 
doggerel ; the rhyme itself will, save here and there, necessarily be 
purchased at the price of accuracy*; and above all the atmosphere, 
redolent of mountain, skree, and fjord, will r(*fuse to breathe from an 
English page. In the present paper I have, it is true, attempted to 
turn into English verse a few of such passages as seemed to lend 
themselves most readily to the effort. But I have done so solely for 
necessary purposes of exposition ; and though my versions are closely 
literal, none can be more conscious than I of their stiffness or their 
flatness. Yet I have thought that even poor verse may less inade-^ 
quately represent the original, of which rhyme and rhythm are 
essential characteristics, than the nnmetrical ramblings of prose. 

Brand surpasses Peer Gynt as a work of genius. Each is occupied 
with the exposition of the development in inward character and 
outward career of a hero who bases himself on a false maxim of life. 
But the motto of Peer (lynt is base, while that of Brand is exalted ; 
and it demands a higher strain of genius to portray with unswerving 
psychological veracity the failure involved in the pursuit of a noble 
though mistaken ideal, than to trace the fall of one whose theory of^ 
life is entirely ignoble. Peer Gynt’s rule of self-sufficiency and self- 
seeking — which he confounds with self-realisation and self- reverence — 
leads to a career for the description of which biting irony is the 
poet^s predominating instrument. Brand’s rule, nothing or every- 
thing,” “ nought or all,” leads to a career full of such heroic struggle 
and pathetic loss and failure as only language profoundly sympathetic, 
tremulous with human emotion, can hope to picture. 

The maxim nought or all,” means, on the lips and in the mind 
of Brand, that no half-hearted service can ever be acceptable to God. 
Give Him everything, or you might just as well — even better — give 
Him nothing. And for this perfect giving it is essential that a free 
and unconstrained will should always be partner in the gift. That 
which is rendered reluctantly is not surrendered wholly. Therefore, 
whatever God demands must be yielded, not only without the selfish 
detention of the smallest fragment, but without sufiering the yearning 
affections to play around that which has been yielded up after the 
sacrifice has been made. 


II. • 

Brand, then, is a man palpitating with love, but ever sacrificing 
love to that, which he deems to be the call of God. The First Act 
opens with a scene on the upper heights of the mountain* over- 
hanging Brand’s native village, to which from boyhood he has been 
a stranger. Through the fog the form of the young and stalwart priest 
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is discovered striding over the fissures of the glacier, undaunted by the 
perils of ice and storm which presently frighten back the peasant 
and his son who had joined him in the grim ascent. But as the 
mists disperse and the morning sun flushes the fields of snow, the 
priest descries the youthful lovers, Emar and Agnes, dancing and 
laughing as they draw towards him. It is in the dialogue wluoh 
ensues between the stern man of God and the lightsome son of 
pleasure that the first strong lines are drawn of Brand’s conceptions 
of the Deity in contrast to the conventional view*. All the world, 
he avers, is infected with the canker of “ halfness,” It neither 
w^holly believes any theory, nor wholly performs any duty. And 
this lialfness extends to its idea of God. What is the popular con- 
ception of Him ? 

‘‘ All aged man with scanty locks, 

With beard like ice or silver thread — 

With kindly voice, just strong enough 
To frighten little boys in bed.” 

He is to be painted in slippers, spectacles, and skull-cap — a God 
who peeps between his fingers.” But Brand's God is of another 
sort. 

‘‘ Not such a God as that is mine ! 

Mine is a storm where wind is thine, 

^ 

And he is young like Hercules 
Not a godfatlior in the sixties.” 

Einar and Agnes depart down the pathway towards the village. 
But there is a little rift in their joy. The lover points to the distant 
fjord and the thin line of smoke from the steamer that is to bear 
them over the bosom of the seas. But with absent look and hushed 
tones the maiden answers : 

“ Yes. But tell mo, didst thou note 
How the man grew the wliile he spoke ? ” 

Brand’s first great sacrifice is the surrender of his burning ambi- 
tion to proclaim his stern gospel far and wide over the land. We 
cannot linger over the wonderful scene in which the dejiutation from 
his native village, men dull with lifelong toil, yet quickened to 
momentary sense of higher life by contact with the keen and bold 
young priest, plead and plead in vain with him to take up the 
village pastorate ; then, with hanging heads and slouching gait, in 
single file, as, men who have caught and lost ono glimpse of faith 
and hope, trudge back along the margin of the bay. It is Agnes, 
in whose virgin soul has dawned the vision of a life hitherto un- 
dreamed, who calls Brand to a purer mind, and teach^ him 1>hat 
the initial sacrifice in the practice of his own gospel of “ nought or 
all ” must be the abandonment of his high ambition to proclaim its 
vast demands far and wide through the towns and cities of his land. 
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At the opening of the Third Act three years have passed away. 
Brand and Agnes, man and wife, are on the house-steps of their 
timbered manse. A mighty wall of rock towers over the little 
borne. Already the threatening ice hangs out far on the brow of the 
cliff. From the loose stones piled around by the tempests and cata- 
clysms of ages, a rude fence has been built round the tiny garden. 
Says Agnes : 

‘‘ Beloved husband, onee again 
Thine eye roves anxious o’er the fjoi'd.” 

‘‘ I am awaiting,” answers Brand, ‘‘ a message.” His aged 
mother, who by her harshness and rapacity, even in his childliood 
had quenched his natural affection, has for long yejirs counted on his 
priesthood to shrive her at her death. Brand has long since with 
all emphasis declared to her that he can never thrive her till she 
voluntarily resign all the golden hordes which her avarice has 
gathered. Yes, her son 

will tnrry nigh, 

Waiting thy repentant cry.” 

But only when she shall have. made the perfect renunciation can he 
warm her hand so cold and old,” and ofTiu* her the sacraments of 
God. 

And now, away there, far along the sandy beach, she is dying, 
and the priest stands at his gate, waiting and longing for her nu'ssage. 
There comes a messimger. She will give up half, if Jfrand will 
come, “ Half, not all ? ” “ No, half.” 

“ Gt), tell the answer that is sent ! 

Comes neither piicst nor sacrament.” 

Another messenger : 

Brand. Wliat bringest thou ? 

Messen(;er. Nine-tenths thy mother offers now. 

H. Not all % 

M. Not all. 

B. My answer’s sent : 

Comes neither priest nor sacrament. 

* * * * 

Go toll the sick one as I said : 

Clean board for lustral wine and bread.” . 

And BO the mother dies unshrived. The news overwhelms Brand 
with agony But he is relentless in fidelity to the lines of his life- 
maxim. God — a God of love ? Yes, it may be so when the fiuman 
will has been utterly surrendered, but not before. The will must 
side with God. Then at last it may taste the tenderness of that 
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Deity who did not even withdraw the chalice" of sacrifice from the 
pleading lips of His Son in (ilethsemane. 

“ When will is victor in the strife, 

Then comes at lust the^ time for love 
To hover like a white-winged <love, 

And bring the olive-leaf of life.” 

The day of the mother’s lone and unshrived death is indeed a day 
of doom. The kindly doctor who brings the tidings is called into the 
inner chamber by Agnes to see the baby boy, about whom clings the 
love of father and of mother with tenderness ineffable. Brand is yet 
musing over the tragedy of the unrepentant soul, the soul of her 
who bore him, when the doctor hurriedly comes out of the house and 
calls to him : 

Wind up thy home and go away ! 

Buani>. Though tlie earth crack, yet hero I stay, 

D. Then is thy laddie doomed to die. 

B. My child ! my A If ! What criicd lie 
Ts this { My child ! ” 

But it is true. Tiie narrow home, without light or sun, with chil- 
ling breeze and clammy fog, will overwhelm the little life if Brand 
expose the child to another winter of it. But if he will seek a 
sunnier home, and watch his little one with daily care, his joy will 
not be taken from him ; the boy will live. Then the whole force of 
his manhood is thrown into the resolve immediately to fly, and 
Agnes re-enters the house to wrap the child in garments that shall * 
protect him from the biting blast. But the doctor^ keen as well 
as kind, stays him with these words : 

“To the world’s flock sucdi sternness slmwing, 

Yet with himstdf so easy-going? 

For tlmu nought recks or great or small, — 

Only the legal ‘ nought or all ’ ; 

But from himaelf all courage flown 
The moment of the plummet’s fall — 

The lamb of ofleiing was Ida own.'* 

“ Am I blind now,” cries the distracted father, or was I then ? ” 
And while he doubts, his case is made the harder by the appeal of a 
parishioner : Thou art as a light set up in darkness.” “ Go, if 

thou canst. I have a soul no less than others, nor can I help 
myself by the book ; thou hast drawn me from the depths — try if 
thou dare let go thy hold. Thou canst not do it ; I cling fast ; my 
soul would be lost if ray hold relaxed.” Gerd, the mad girl from 
the mountain, who haunts Brand at every crucial inoment, has 
her say too. Agnes comes out with the child equipped. The 
struggle is short and sharp. He strives to thrust the cup of 
choice ” on Agnes. Nay, she can be obedient wife, accepting his 
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choice, but if she is to choose it must be as mother. The choice is 
made. He points to the house-door. Agnes, lifting high the babe 
as an offering to God, passes in. Brand, with a mighty sob, and 
hands clasped above his head, throws himself prone upon the steps, 
and the great cry of anguish rings out on the dank, chill air : ‘‘ Jesus, 
Jesus, give me light ! ” 

IV. • 

Brand has sacrificed his ambition ; he has sacrificed his child. 
The Fourth Act, amid gathering gloom, shows his third great renun- 
ciation. This section of the drama contains episodes of transcendent 
pathos, to which I know not where to seek a parallel. 

It is Christmas Eve. Agnes, clad in black, gazes through the 
little window out upon the darkness, watching for her husband. 
Two days and a night he has been battling with the elements on the 
storm-tossed fjord, if so be by the strenuous toil he might renew 
within him the heart of manhood. The garden-gate creaks upon its 
hinge, a step is heard upon the path ; he enters, white with the 
driving snow, and Agnes flings her arms about his neck. Out there, 
in the turmoil of the waters, new manhood has been quickened in him, 
a manhood touched with a new strain of tenderness. Even God, 
the stern King of law, the Claimant of the sacrifice of human will, 
has out there for a moment revealed himself to the rigid priest, as a 
God who yearns tenderly over his children. 

** Agnes, — think, there see I God 
Ne^ir as never yet I knew Him,— 

Oh, so near, it seeineth mo, 

That Twere easy to go to Him ; 

And I thirst to he at rest, 

Like a foundling, on liis breast, 

By his mighty arm be pressed 
Firmly, warmly, gently to Him.” 

But such visions are for Brand but momentary gleams between 
the dark clouds. He must be the ambassador of the strictness and 
the wrath of God. The tenderness of the divine love he may 
see in the eyes of Agnes, but for himself he cannot know it yet. 
Even the comfort and quietude of prayer are not for him. God is 
the great Riddle of riddles, whom he can obey, but neither under- 
stand nor love. 

To pray ? tb pray ? Ah, that’s a word 
Which on the lips is glibly heard, — < 

Men squander it in every place. 

Grayer is for men to cry for grace 
In wind and stonn to the great Riddle, 

To Vyeg a place in jesu’s load, 

To stretch up both their hands to God~ 

Yet wade in doubt up to their middle. 
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And yet — in those worst days oPfear, 

That awful hour when de^ith di*ew itear, 

When his last sleep the laddie slept, 

And, though his mother kissed him there, 

Back to his cheek no soft smile crept, 

What was it % — Ah, was that not prayer ? 

Whence c^me that dulcet fantasy, 

That stream of song, that melody, 

Sounding afar and gliding by, 

Which bore me free and l)ore me high 
Prayed 1 ? And was I rapt in prayer ? 

And spake with God my spirit there ? 

And did He hear? And did lie see 
How in ray house grief sat with me ? — 

What know I ? N ow ^tis barred and bound, 

Again the darkness hems me round ; 

No light, no light, no light is found ! ” 

All this is on Christmas Eve — the first Christmas Eve after little 
Alf has been called away. I shall presently dwell on the beautiful 
and pathetic personality of Agnes, and the story of this Christmas Eve 
must mostly be told then. It is enough now to say that the law of 
nought or all ” compels Brand to strive to pluck out of his wife's 
heart the lingering regrets that lead her to strive even now to 
include the lost little one in the tender festival. She may not even 
leave the window-shutter ajar, that the candle-rays from the Christ- 
mas-tree may fall upon the little grave. 

Brand. Shut tight, shut tight ! 

Agnes. Oh, be not hard, thou art not right.” 

And when her reluctant hand has closed and bolted it,* she cries 
with tears : • * 

Ah, say what more God claims of me ; 

Tilled my foot, and droops my wing. 

Brand. Have I not said, cast in the sea, 

Each gift which is not everything / 

A. But mine was all ; ^twas all my store ! 

B. Followed thy gift must be with more. 

* * * * <if 

Thou hast thy grief and memories thi-onging, 

Thou lyist thy flood of sinful longing. 

A. {In despair,) I have the root of my tortui-ed heart ! 

Pluck out ! pluck out ! 

B. In the deep abyss 
In vain, in vain thou easiest this, 

If still thou weepest at the smart ! ” 

At last, as we shall see, the faithful loving heart yields all. Even 
the little hoo&, worn next her heart as a last memorial of Alf, is 
given up. And even in the moment of utter renunciation, a strange, 
triumphant peace steals over her spirit and shines from her eyes, 
whild to Brand, confounded and amaaed, she cries : 

“ Dost thou forget the word of yore : 

* Whoso sees Jehovah dies ? ’ ” 
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V. 

The last Act of Brand opens with a vein of coitiedy which relieves 
the tension, and reminds us that Ibsen has funds of humour from 
which he too seldom draws. One of the fancies that had laid hold 
of Agnes in her terrible struggle to be true to the dread gospel of 
her husband, had been that the village church was too small. I 
am not sure that she really meant the visible structure ; that she 
may not rather have meant that the doctrine of Brand walled and 
arched the religious life within limits too narrow and low. But 
hints from her, and weird sayings that had fallen from Gerd, had 
determined Brand to devote his maternal inheritance to the erection 
of a mighty temple which should be worthy of the word God had 
given him to declare, in place of the little kirk upon the strand 
with its dim memories of a pagan predecessor and of the rude 
glories of that King Bele whose fame is sung in the Frithiof Saga. 
And now — a year and a half after the death of Agnes — the vast 
church is built. Within, Brand’s fingers are wandering over the 
keys of the great organ. Without, in the early morning mist, the 
schoolmaster and the sexton are busy over the festoons and bunting 
which are to mart the day of the formal consecration of the new 
house of God. Pedagogue and sexton are big with that sense of 
official position which never fails to waken either the satire or the 
impatience of Ibsen. To such officials human feeling is a forbidden 
luxury. It would be no better than a base apostasy. Yet as the 
wail of the organ floats out upon the air, and the two petty repre- 
sentatives of the civil power recall all that their priest has gone 
through, the splendid achievement of to-day, the restlessness of 
spirit that nevertheless displays itself in the pastor’s every look and 
word, they are in great and imminent danger of being moved like 
unofficial persons. 

“ Schoolmaster. Hark, where’s his reverence ? I’m in a fix ; I could 
wish that I were hidden ! 

Sexton. So could I ! So could I ! 

S.M. At such a moment one can’t sound his own bottom ; each depth 
has a deeper under it ; one resolves, one hesitates, one longs. 

Sex. My friend ! 

S.M. Well, my friend ! 

Sex. Il’m ! 

S.M. Speak out ! — You don’t like? 

Sex, I verily believe — we feel ! 

S.M. What ! Not I ! 

Sex. Certainly not I ! 

A single witness convicts no one ! 

S.M. We two are men, not silly girls. 

Good morning ! The school-children are waiting.” 

But whether the minions of the State permit themselves to feel 
or not, to Brand this long awaited day is full of emotion. It had 
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seemed to him that in this ampler fane there would be room for 
prayer to stretch free wings and rise to God, that there the wor- 
shipper would no more feel himself shut in, that his spirit would 
breathe a freer air, and more easily lift itself up* to heaven ; that 
there was more hope that God himself would enter in, and there 
reveal himself to waiting hearts. And now it is finished. All the 
country rings with the fame of the glorious temple. Dignitaries of 
Church and State and a vast assemblage of priests and laity have 
gathered on that bleak shore for the solemn functions of the day. 
The praise of him, Brand, is on the lips of all. Promotion and honours 
are in his grasp. Surely this should be the moment of reward for 
all — for sacrifice of ambition, of child, of wife, to the awful ideal — 
for faithfulness uhq nailing through agony and loneliness to the behest 
of that tremendous law inscribed in letters of fire on his heart, the 
Deity own decree, ‘‘ nought or everything.'' And yet, how is 
it ? The thin and nervous fingers stray over the organ-keys, now 
sending forth a wail of ineffable sadness, now making the thunders 
to crash along the vaulted roof. But always the music seems driven^ 
back upon the musician. Even now its cry seems not to reach to. 
God. Wall and arch imprison it, and its mocking echoes roll through 
nave and aisle. With a terrible awakening at heart the priest .strides, 
forth from the door. sheriff accosts him full of obsequious 

congratulation, and brimming over with a thousand little fussy sug- 
gestions. The archdeacon approaches him, mumbling the exordium 
of the consecration sermon which he has learnt by rote : 

Oh, my children ! oh, my slieop ! " 

He pours into Brand’s ear streams of ecclesiastical advice. He 
must shape his preacliing and his conduct more nearly to the 
common ways, drill his people to uniformity, not cultivate indivi- 
dualism, mould thought and character to the politicfil and spiritual 
convention. And so it flashes on Brand that he and his church 
are to be used for strengthening the yoke of “ half 11 ess ” and of 
commonplace, which already lies so heavy on the slioulders of the 
populace, that unless forthwith he shake hirnstdf free, he too will be 
bound hand and foot. But as yet he is not in their grasp. 

Not yet. They Imve in<‘ not ; ah, no ! 

Yon churchyard has had blood to drink—' 

My life, my light are here laid low ; 

They have not caught rny soul, F think.'’ 

Would that ^ Agnes were there to guide him ! Deeper now his 
loneliness than ever on the mountain wilds. Yes, hopeless is a 
solitary warrior.” 

“ 'Tis terrible to stand alone, — ’ 

Where’er 1 look to gaze on death ; 

For bread my hot soul hungereth, 

And each man reacheth me a stone.” 

You 135. — No. 4. 2 E 
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So when all things ar6 ready for the procession of consecration, 
and Brand, with golden cross upon his breast, should head the 
throng, he is descried, defiant, facing the multitude from the steps 
of the church. He eyes the seething crowd, cries to them that now 
they stand at the parting of the ways. They must utterly turn their 
wills to new things, they must wholly forsake the old methods and 
the old teachers ere the vast temple-hall can be built as it ought to 
be and shall be. “ He is raving/’ cry the officials. He is mad,*' 
cry the priests. I was mad,” rejoins he, when I believed in your 
service of God, I was mad when I tliought that T could join you 
to Him by trifling and haggling.” 

‘‘ Tiny was the ancient kirk. 

And 1 basely argued thus : 

Twice as ))ig - that must sufiice ; 

.Five time's — surely iliat will work 1 
* « ^ 

Ood’s church lias no hound or measure ; 

Its Hoor the whole (‘arth’s ^crdant treasure, 

Moor and field, and sea and strand ; 

By h(«iven alone its arch is spanned. 

Vr 

ft shall cover all, as hark 
Oovfci’s all ill woody sttmi ; 

Life and faith shall melt in one. 

it 

Jt shall sot the long day’s earning 
All at one with Ja.w and leariiing. 

There the daily task siiall hi^ 

<.)ne with fiiglit on starry ways, 

Cdnldrcjis’ sport round (^Jiristma.vtrec, 

Kingly dance before tlie ark ! 

\^A mo^:ement, like a storai^ ihrotajh the thronij ; so'ine draw hack : 
hat the wajoriii/ crowd clone roaad Biia.no. 

A Tnoi'SANi) VoiCRs. 

Light is kindled wlicre 'twas dark ; 

.Life - and seiving <h)d are one. 

BllANO. 

Away ! God is not liere at all — 

( ^ould not be with such a. race ; 

His kingdom glows with freedom’s grace. 

[Locks the cknrch'door and fakes the ke//s in his hand. 
Here am 1 no longer priest. 

All my gift I now recall ; — 

These keys to none shall be leleased 
From my hand for this your feast ! 

[FUtnjs them out into the riveri*^ 

Ha,” cries the sheriff, “ his prospect of being knighted is gone 
out in smoke.” “ There,” says the archdeacon, ‘‘now he will never 
be a bisliop.” “ Come,” shouts Brand, “ ye young and vigorous ! 
No more truce with conv'entionality ! Away^ with the reed of 
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‘ halfness.’ Strike down your foe ; make war upon him to the 
death ! ” 

Sheuiff. Stop ! I’ll read the Riot Act. 

Brand. Then read ! With you I break all pact. 

The Oaowp. Show us the way ! And wo will follow.’’ 

And so up and away towards the sheer and icy scarps of the 
towering hills the desperate fanatic, in his gathering madness, 
draws the multitude. He pours out wild and enthusiastic exhorta- 
tions as they go. Men, women, and childnui stream after him in 
the delirium of vague and vast expectation. But as the hours 
pass, their spirit flags. *‘My child is sick,” cries one. My foot 
is sore,” another. “ Will the strife be hoi> ? ” “ Will it be long and 

bloody?” What will be ray share of the meed of victory?” 

Shall we be victorious by Thursday ? *' 

Ye iisk how long sliall be tlie strife ? 

It must endure through all your life. 

* Till ye have quite subdued your will, 

And every coward doubt is still 
Before the inessiige, ‘ nouglit or all ! ’ 

-jf- 

’fhe prize of victory ? Will made pure, 

<.)iu‘ness of so\il, faith that is sun?, 

Obedience such as his who gave 
11 imself with joy to death and grave ; 

A crown of thorns o’er each jnari’s eyf?s : 

Behold ! His this shall bo your pri/.e ! ” 

Then comes the terrible revulsion. And even in the midst of it, 
while the angry crowd are surging about the priest, the archdeacon 
and then tlie sheriff overt ake the wanderers, and pour out on them 
all the store of their remonstrances and seductive promises — till, 
presently, he tlie torn and bleeding priest, wounded for their trans- 
gressions, is des(*rte(I by all the fickle multitude^, save that one 
poor, crazy girl, Uerd, wljom we mf?t before. With her he toils on 
towards the grim and deadly heights, while with a slirug of the 
shoulders the archd(*acon improvises his epitapli : 

“ llei'c lies Brand. His case is bad : 

Due soul he gained, - and she was mad.’’ 

Up in the weird church of Gerd, wntli its floor of snow and its 
walls and pinnacles of ice, strange visions float through the fevered 
brain of Brand. Mystic voici^s ring on his ear. Agnes herself 
appears to him as in a dream : it is the last disguise imd strategy 
of the tempter. A rifle-shot from his mad retainer loosens the 
massed snow above the cliff, and the roar of the cruel avalanche is 
already in his ears. Then in that final, supreme moment, th^ 
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agonised soul cries out to God, conjuring Him to give him knowledge 
whether it be indeed the .truth that all the sacrifice of will that a 
man can make is not worth a single mote of grace. And a voice 
answers through the thundering snow : 

** He is Ileus caritatis'^ 

VI, 

Though the noble figure of the hero-priest domin&tes the drama 
and the mind of the reader is from first to last engrossed in him, 
yet there are other figures also well worthy of our study. I propose to» 
conclude this paper with brief references to three or four of these. 

And, first and chiefly, Agnes, sweetest of wives, most tender of 
mothers. 

Agnes is a woman compacted of concrete womanly affections, yet 
with powerful instincts of abstract idealisation. The lofty, the sublime, 
the beautiful, the true have but to be revealed to her to win imme- 
diately her passionate allegiance. To Brand her reverence goes out 
at the first contact, and in her reverence lies the mighty strength of 
her love. She passes at once from the catechumen to the clinging, 
devoted disciple. She fails to realise the ])oint for resistance and 
rebellion, when the behests of Brand override the holiest instincts 
of maternity, 'i^hus here also — as in most of the more familiar 
plays of Ibsen — the problem of the true nature of the marriage 
relation is powerfully suggested, though here it is only secondary to- 
the problem of the fundamental rule of human life. The maxim 
“ nought or all ” involves inevitable catastrophe and tragedy for wife 
as well as lord. 

After the first meeting in the opening scene, Brand falls in again 
with the young lovers, Einar and Agnes, on the beach of his native 
village, where the sheriff is engaged in distributing public doles io 
the starving people. The lovers empty their pockets at once in 
easy charity ; to Brand physical deprivation appears no calamity 
worth a thought. But when a sudden call comes for a priest to 
shrive a dying man on the further side of the fjord, who has an 
awful crime upon his conscience, Ah, here is need ! he cries, and 
in spite of the rising tempest springs to a boat, and calls for a 
helmsman to join him. Not one of the weather-beaten villagers 
will go. Einar shrinks back in terror. Then Agnes, amazed, 
flings out on him the reproach : 

“ Now is there set, , 

By tempest and by cataract, 

A world-wide sea betwixt us twain : 

I join the boat.” 

•> 

And as the slender craft swings out upon the wave, remembering 
the God, young like Hercules, of whom Brand has spoken, with 
ringing voice she cries across the surf, ‘‘ Here are three on board ” 
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The perilous voyage achieved ; the maiden sits and waits upon the 
etrand while the priest is within the house of death. Visions of a 
strange new world, undreamed before, float through her •virgin 
spirit. And when with vexed remonstrance Einar, who has followed 
on the lulling of the sudden tempest, bids her come back with him, 
again she tells him of the “ world-wide sea ” which now rolls between 
them. Will she no more accept his love ? Then let her, at least, 
return with him to kith and kin. 

“ KiNAii. Ah, then, home unto thy mother. 

A<jnes. Not from master, fiiend, and brother.” 

But when Brand, who had taken but little heed of her, appre- 
hends her purpose, with gentle sternness he sets before her its 
gravity and peril : 

* ^‘Youthful maid, bethink thee well. 

Prisoned in ^twixt fell and fell. 

sfs * * * 

Must my life-stream henceforth run, 

. Like autumn eve at set of sun. 

A ONES. Darkness makes no more afraid ; 

Starlight pienies through the shade. 

Brand. Know that my demands are stern, 

All or nothing must it be ; 

If thou fall upon the way. 

Thy life is cast into the sea. 

# * * 

Aones \lti8e8 and nags 8loitdg\ 

Into the night, and right through death ; — 

Behind the morning brigliteneih.” 

Then she follows Brand. Einar for a moment gazes after her 
bewildered, bows his head, and turns away towards the flord. 

In the Third Act, Agnes is exhibited pleading often with Brand 
for a gentler gospel in his pastorate, charging him with a hardness 
beyond that which human weakness can meet, yet always repudia- 
ting all suggestion that he is hard towards her, and gathering herself 
together again and again to respond to his demand of “ nought or 
all.” We have already seen how' she bows to the choic(‘ which seals 
the doom of Alf. The Act closes as, passing in at the house-dcor, 
she lifts the child high in her arms, and cries : 

O God ! the offering from me 

Thou darest claim, I raise to Thee ! 

Ah, lead me through life’s agony ! ” 

While Brand, without, falling on his face, moans : 

“ Jesus, Jesus, give me light.” 

"V^hen in the Fourth Act Brand enters, the wine of new manhood 
in his veins from his battle with the storm, she who can only sit and 
wait and long in the empty, childless house, passionately contrasts 
ter lot and caring with her husband’s : 
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“ JKasy to htan<l in storm upright, 

Easy to live tho life of fight ; 

Ah, but think of me, poor sitter. 

Quiet ’mid grief’s spari’ow- twitter, 

Me, who eanuot kill the days, 
llow'so keen my heart’s desire ; 

Think of me shut in from strife, 

Who <!atch no glimpse of action’s fii*e. 

Think of me, whose daily life 
Is made of small and narrow ways ; 

Of me : -I sit at home, and yet 
Dai-e not remember, cannot forget ! ” 

But Brand will not admit that she has no high calling to which 
the energies of her soul may flow in relief from brooding sorrow : 

“ Than a mu-row calling, thou ? 

Never was it great as now. 

.1 must fight througli day’s hotlmjnth, 

Fight to victory or death, 

Stand on watch througli midnight cold- — 

’fhou the slaking cup shalt hohl 
Brimming love-full to my lij) ; 

Kindly kerchiefs thou shalt slip 
’Neath the shiidd u})ou my breast ;■ - 
With no mean calling thou art b](»sse(l,” 

But no ; all her thoughts tuni liack continually upon the smart 
of her bereavement. All other purpose is beyond htu* strength, the 
story of her sorrow still seems an unreal dream, which she cannot 
comprehend. 

“ jill is like some fcjigncd tale ; 

Let me weep, ah ! l(?t me waily 
Help me so to uiiderstaiul 
Myself and all my duty, Brand.” 

And then with simple pathos which I cannot reduce to rhyme,, 
she tells how it was with her as she Jay on her lonely bed last 
night. 

“ While thou wast away last night 
He <rame to me in my chambei-, 

The hiu‘ of health upon his clieek, 

’I'hin-clad in his little shirt, 

’(''oddled with liis biiby step 
To the bed whereon 1 lay, 

Stretched his little arms toward me ; 

Called his mother, and he smiled, — 

But as if he bc‘gged for warmth ! 

Yes, 1 saw it ! Oh, I shuddered—— ! 

B. Agnes! 

A. Yes, — the child was cold ! 

Oh, he must be wild out there, 

On his chilly sawdust pillow ! 

^ B, 1'he body lies beneath the sod ; [lit, snow-.] 

The chi.d is (auiel up to Cod. 
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A. Oh, why teai’est thou the wound, 

III my anguish, eruelly ] 

What tlinu harbhly eall’st the 
That for me ik still the child, 

Soul and body fiill together ; 

Nor have J , like thee, the power 
To distinguish Twixt these two ;* 

Both th«‘se are foi* me the whole ; 

Alf, Avho slee{xs btmeath the sod, 

Js my Alf up there with Ootl 1 

To which Brand has no other reply than that many a wound must 
be torn ere she can b(j healed of her sickness. 

“ A. Y(‘s, blit only be thou patient ; 

Tliou may’st lead me, Init not drive nu‘. 

Brand, stand nigh and strengtlum me ; 

Speak as gently as thou eanst. 

'I'hou, who hast the temi>est’s thundt*r 

In tliose moments so tremendous 

AVhen the soul must east the die 

To win or lose its crown of lifi‘,~- 

Hast thou then no gentle music 

Which may soothe bereavement’s madness ? 

Hast thou not one word which comforts, 

One wdiich points unto the (Uiylight ? 

Ood, as thou hast taught Him to me, 

Js a King upon his ramparts ; 
ilow dare 1 to turn me to Him 
With my little mother sorrows'! 

“ Thinkest thou,’' asks Brand, “ it ivere better to turn back to 
the God whom thou knewest before ? ” 

But Agnes knows that she can never worship at that shrine 
again. And then, as she unveils her soul to Brand, he breaks 
out : 

Never saw 1 clear as iioav, 

What iu thee my ISlaker gave ; 

Therefore jrray I, e’en as thou, 

Go not from me, stay and save ! *’ 

And she : 

1 shall brusli away my sorrow, 

I shall dry iiiy tears to-morroAA’, 

I shall close my memory’s fastness, 

As one covers up a grave.” 

It is Christmas Eve. The holy festival must not be neglected. 
Trees and wreaths and candles must adorn the room as though little 
Alf were there again this year as last. As Agnes busies herself with 
the simple decorations, she murmurs : 

Here the candlestick shall stand ; 
l.<ast year he clutched with tiny hand 
At the lights upon the tree. 

Ah, how gay and blithe was he ! 
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Reached up from his little chair, 

Aske<l if that were not a star. [^Moves the candlestick a Utile, 
Now fall the candle-raya afar 
Out on — -on tlie place out there. 

Now through the window he can trace 
1’he glimmer from his sleeping- place.” 

But Brand returns from the inner room, and not even this touching 
fancy can he permit to comfort the mother s heart. With trembling 
hand, at his stern behest, she closes the shutter tight. And presently, 
gazing before her, with shaking voice, she says : 

“ Now opens, like a deep abyss, 

That Scripture word which ne’er ere this 
I understood. ’Tis on this wise : 

Whoso sees Jehovah, dies ! ” 

I dare not try to render the surpassing pathos of the famous scene 
which follows. Agnes, kneeling before her wardrobe, opens a 
drawer and takes out a number of little garments, unwitting that 
behind her stands her husband watching. Over each tiny shirt or 
frock or hood she lingers lovingly. Each has its tender association 
with some episode in the life of the baby-boy. A sharp rap at the 
door recalls her, and a woman, rudely clad, with a shivering child at 
her breast, bursts into the chamber. The Tartar tramp begs for the 
clothes which are scattered about, to cover her base-born babe. Agnes 
shrinks with horror from the profanation. But the stern voice she 
knows so well speaks : ‘‘ Agnes, you see your duty.’’ The struggle 
is brief. Yes, she will trample on the roots of her own heart. 
“Woman, come and take some; my superfluity shall be divided.” 
But the voice of Brand strikes in again : “ Divided ? — Agnes ; 
divided ? ” And presently not a ribbon or a sash is left upon the 
floor ; all has been given to the beggar. 

Yet there is some strange battle in the breast of Agnes still. At 
last she asks: “Tell me, Brand, would it be in reason to demand 
still more?” 

“ Tell me, first, was it with willing heart that thou gavestup to the 
very agony of giving? ” “ No ! ” “Then is thy gift cast into the 

sea. More still is demanded of thee.” He turns to go, but Agnes 
cries to him to stay, and when he asks her what she would, she 
answers: “I have lied; see, I repent; I am bowed down. Thou 
didst not suspect, thou didst not know but that I gave up all.” 
“Well?” She draws a folded hood from her bosom. , “See, one 
thing I have kept back.” “ The hood ? ” “ Yes, moist with tears, 

damp with the chill of his death-sweat, and ever since cherished at my 
heart.^’ Brand turns to go ; even he can only murmur : “ Abide in 
the worship of thy gods.” She bids him stay. “ What wilt thou ? ” 
“ Ah, thou knowf st,” and she holds out the little hood. “ With 
willing heart ? ” “ With willing heart.” “ Give me the hood ; the 
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woman is still sitting on the steps.” As he passes to the door, a great 
cry bursts from Agnes : 

** Plundered, plundered — all is plundered, 

The last tie to the earth is sundered ! ** 

For a moment she stands motionless. Slowly a look of radiant 
gladness steals over her countenance. Brand comes back. She rushes 
jubilantly towards him, and flings her arms about his neck and cries : 

1 am free, Brand, 1 am free ! 

15, Agnes! 

A. All the darkness fled from me ! 

All tlie horror that has pressed 
Like a nightmare on my breast, . 

In the dee}) abyss is cast ! 

Will hits won the fight at last ! 

All the mists are clear€*d away, 

All the shades which dimmed the day ; 

Over death and through the night 
1 see the gleam of morning light 1 ** 

She turns with pity to Brand. He is now in the valley of 
choice.” On him now must fall the weight of the law’s stem 
“ nought or all.” Thou speakest in riddles,” says Brand ; “ all the 
torment of strife is ended.” But once more Agnes speaks those 
meaning words : 

Dost forget the word of yore ? — 

Whoso sees Jehovah, dies.” 

And so the woman passes to her rest. Sleep ; now is thy day’s 
work ended.” Does Brand know the significance of his own words ? 
Her sleep is the sleep of death. 


vii. 

Three characters api^ear as foils to Brand, the chief civil functionary 
of the district, whom 1 have called the sheriff ; an ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, whom I have called the archdeacon ; and Einar, the early lover 
of Agnes, 

The sheriff is the incarnation of ofiicialism. His is a hidebound 
conception of his duty ; but, according to his conception, it is rigidly 
discharged. We meet him first in that early scene where he is dis- 
bursing the public doles. The conduct of Brand in risking his life 
to save a soul in another parish seems to him fanatical and quixotic 
in the last cfegree. As he walks away he mutters to himself : 

** It never is good form at all 
To answer to an outside call, 

. To intei^ere, of life be votive, 

Without a very stringent motive. 

I also do my duty ever — 

But outside my district— never.” 
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Yet in bis district he is faithful to the last farthing of his undertaking, 
lioads, bridges, water-ways he keeps in admirable repair. When his 
office is on fire he refuses to save his life — and with his life his soul — 
till every sheet of the district archives is in safety. Yet between 
him and Ilrand the friction is continuous. Brand describes him as 
“ good-natured, dapj^er, plump, and brisk, with both hands buried in 
his pockets, like brackets round a parenthesis.” And yet Brand 
counts him a scourge in the land. Neither earthquake, flood, nor 
storm, he holds, neither famine, frost, nor pestilence wreaks half such 
havoc as such a man. These destroy life only, while he destroys 
ideas. By him wakening wills are lulled to sleep, and the song of 
life is quelled. And, in spite of patched-up truces, the antagonism 
between the two ever aiid again renews itself ; and at the last it is a 
lying trick of this representative of bureaucracy that finally draws 
his followers from Brand. 

The archdeacon is an ecclesiastic given over to convention and 
to form. With all his resources of eloquence and argument he 
strives to mould Brand to x^attern. lie is consumed by threadbare 
formulas. Ho is always ready with a text, and never fails to twist 
Scripture to his purpose. He implores Brand to refrain from 
developing the individualities of his flock. He implores him to dis- 
cipline his own too active individuality. “ Whom (iod will slay in the 
battle of life, he makes an individual.” The duty of the priest is 
to bring well-drilled regiments to the service of the Church. Brand 
is free privately to believe and admire what he pleases ; but his 
public utterances should all be directed to the Church’s ends. 

“ T wish that yoii should hide those views 
Your congregation cannot use. 
lietain them all, if so you will, 

But hide them with hermetic seal. 

Be inwardly enthusiastic. 

But always be in public plastic. 

Trust me, my friend, it never pays 
To act in queer, eccentrics ways.” 

Coaded to the brink of madness by these two men on that last 
fateful day, Brand cries : “ Oh, that I could meet but one man 
possessed of faith ! ” And as the words escape his lips, Einar onco 
more appears upon the road. But Einar is no more the gay young 
artist, but a pale, emaciated man, clad in black from head to foot. 
He has been “ converted,” and repulses the warm and eager greetings 
of his old acquaintance. He has no interest in all Brand’s news, the 
death of Alf, the death of Agnes. The only point of interest is 
Jiow Agnes died. “ She died,” says Brand, with hope of a brighter 
dawn, with the treasure of her heart unbroken, with gratitude fo^ all 
that life had given and all that life had taken.” All that,” his 
interlocutor replies, “ is mere rubbish and deceit ; tell me the com- 
plexion of her faith.” “ Immovable,” says Brand. ‘‘ In whom ? ” 
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‘‘ In God ! ” Oh, only in Him ; then she is damned/" And when 
Brand breaks out in anger at the blasphemy, Einar, with a con- 
temptuous gesture, snarls : “ There is a smell of sulphur here, and I 
catch a glimpse of the devil’s horn. 1 am one of Heaven’s whit© 
wheat-ears. Thou art chaff on the shovel of doom/’ 

That was the man I needed/' cries Brand. Now, indeed, h© 
knows that he must stand alone. Driven in once more on his own 
solitary interpretation of life and God, lie gathers himself together 
for the last defiance. Amid gathering madness he calls to the 
multitude to follow him to the pathless mountains; and there, 
deserted, forlorn, bleeding in body and soul, he perishes in his 
despair. 

\ 111 . 

Ibsen never solves a problem — always states one. ’fhe reader of 
this colossal tragedy — a tragedy presenting whole masses of episode 
on which I have not touched — finds thrust upon him with incom- 
parable power the question : Since then Nought or Ail proves a 
maxim so disastrous, what is the true rule of life? ’ Would that 
instead of many ITedda Gahlrrs crammed with morbid spiritual 
pathology, the mighty Scandinavian would add to /Vr Gi/nt^ the 
drama of ignoble failure, and to Brandy the drama of a failure that 
was noble, a drama of a great life lived on true lines and issuing in 
the triumph of the good ! Or is it that his genius also has its 
limitations, and that the march of a hero soul through truth and 
righteousness to victory lies outside the scope of his dramatic power ? 

RrcHAHi) A. AKMSTin)\(;, B.A. 


[PosTSCRirT. — Since this article was written. IVofessor Herford h 
version of large parts of the Fourth Act of Brand, has appeared in the 
Crjntemporary Review, In view of tliat very able piece of work, the 
opinion expressed on the first page of this article must be modified. 
Mr. Ilerford has shown that Brand may be translated very musically 
and with considerable fidelity. Where 1 have essayed renderings of 
the same passages as he, I venture to think that, while much less 
euphonious, rny own versions are also much more nearly literal. The 
chief defect, however, of Mr. Herford’s w’ork lies in Ijis apparent 
failure to observe the force of the repeidion of words or phrases by 
Ibsen. Ibsen often makes such reiteration a most effective instru- 
ment of impression. I note that in several cases Mr. Herford 
ignores this characteristic. I have in no case altered my own 
version since reading Mr. Herlbrd’s. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Herford that the scene which he translates represents the cul- 
minating moment of the drama.’’ It is, no doubt, the most effective 
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episode dramatically ; but Brand’s successive sacrifices are ranged 
along an ascending scale. They are (1) his ambition, (2) his child, 
(3) his wife, (4) that calling itself for the sake of which the previous 
sacrifices had successively been made. The climax lies in the 
abandonment of that very post which had hitherto appeared so 
sacred to the priest that everything else in life must be abandoned 
for its sake. When affection has been irrevocably sacrificed to 
illusion, the acme of pathos is reached in the discovery that it is 
illusion. From Mr. Wicksteed, whose essay on Feei^ Gynt I have 
referred to above, there is reason to hope that we may some day 
expect a full treatment of Brandy of which drama he has long been 
an enthusiastic student and expositor. — R. A, A.] 
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l^Under the ahooe title a intvted portion of The Westmevster Review is ocrmionaJlh^ 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, thouph harmonlHing with the. general 
spirit and aims of the Iteview, may contain opinions at variance with tfw particular 
ideas or measures it adcocates. The object of the. Kditors in introducing this 
department is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men. of hiyh mental power and 
CAilturc, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely 
on special points of great practical concern, both from the Ji^tlitors and from 
each otlter. ] 


DARKEST ENGLAND : THE WAY OUT 
AND THE LEADER. 


Those whose privilege, or lot in life, it is to minister to the wants 
of the reading world must be painfully aware how largely their 
success depends on their lieing entertaining or amusing. If either 
condition be fulfilled there is no subject wliich will not find plenty 
of willing readers — always provided, of course, that due regard be 
paid to “nice feelings” and “fine shades:” 

But Oeorge Eliot reminds us that “ in this world there are so 
many common, coarse people, who have no picturesque, sentimental 
wretchedness ! Jt is so needful we should remember tlieir existence, 
else we may luippen to leave them quite out of our religion and 
philosophy, and frame lofty theories which only fit a world of 
extremes. ” 

I venture to recall their existence, in the hope of securing atten- 
tion for a short time to a subject which is neither entertaining nor 
amusing, namely. General Booth's new scheme, which he calla 
The Way out of Darkest England. The book in which he ex- 
pounds it has had such a phenomenal sale, and he has been all 
over the country so recently vy speak for it himself, that I may take 
for granted, that all are familiar wdth its contents ; but as the scheme 
is still more or less in a state of flux, it is most desirable that it 
should be further discussed by all who have the welfare of humanity 
at heart, so that if any new light be discovered it may be communi- 
cated in time to the proper quarter. It is in this way that the 
“ common sense of most ” can be brought to bear, and the final 
course of action guided into the best channel. 
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The scheme has three main features : — 

Ist. The admission of all applicants into Temporary Shelters, 
where good food will be provided in return for work of a more 
or less probationary character. 

2nd. The drafting of them off from these Shelters to Farm 
Colonies at home — communities almost or altogether self- 
supporting and self-contained, occupying lands which have gone 
out of cultivation, or bringing under cultivation lands which 
have hitherto lain waste. 

3rd. The sending of those who wish it from the Home 
Colonies to Oversea Colonies, after proper training. 

It. would be easy to pick out flaw^s, or what many of us may con- 
sider flaws, in the details, but they sink into insignificance beside 
the immensity and the logical sequence of the plan. 

The first and second part especiall}?^ appeal to me. With the 
third 1 am less sati.sfied, having long since come to think that 
sending away pick^^d labourers to earn their living more easily 
abroad is an actual weakening and impoverishing of the home 
country, evc^y able emigrant wdio goes augmenting the proportion of 
unfit in the population h^ft behind. 

Ji(5sides, the pei-iods of briskness and depression of trade in the 
United Stat(‘s and the (Joloui(‘s correspond closely with our own, as 
is amply borne out by tlu' migration Statistics. Inducements to 
emigrate are only olfereil when trade is good, that is, when there are 
few unemployed anywhere. I^hus it is precisely when trade is good 
at home that the alert and pushing are in greatest demand abroad. 
Tltey emigrate*, Iravijig the unfit btdiind, and in this way emigration 
undoubtedly wc?akens the country left, because it only takes place 
automatically when thcTe is little need for it. and does not take 
])lace at all when it is want(*d to rtflieve the home pressure. 

But it is hard to conceive of any one failing to approve of the 
Probationary Shelters and the Home Colonies. In the former, the 
capacities of the applicants wdll be ascertained, suitable work will 
be found for many of them in the cities, such as the production of 
many things which will be required in the farm colonies, and what 
is to be called “ housidiold salvage/' that is, the saving and utilising 
of much that is at presi‘nt mere waste in the houses of the well-to- 
do. No t(vsts are to be applied to applicants for admission ; no 
lino is to be drawn at the so-called deserving poor. All the 
sophistries that liave grown up around philanthropic effort for 
centuries are abandoned in a breath, and in dealirig with the 
submerged tenth the oft-fc»rgotteii saying will be constantly kept in 
mind : They that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.*^ Let us think for a moment what a revolution this mC*ans 
in charitable methods. Hitherto it has been almost a mu qud non 
of obtaining any sort of help, from the benevolent to have some 
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claim to respectability. Those who have lost all claim, or who never 
had any, have therefore been compelled to invent claims, at the risk 
of being sent to prison for ‘ obtaining money, &c., under false pre- 
tences ; or they have accepted the seemingly inevitable, ranked 
themselves among the Ishmaels of society, and spent their lives in 
the streets as beggars and thieves, or in prison for begging and 
theft. What are they to do when they get out but return to their 
old ways ? Who is going to employ them, far less fraternise with 
them ? General Jlooth thinks he can do both. The picture will recall 
Bishop Myriefs reception of Jean Valjean, and Jean^s astonishment 
on linding himself treated as a fellow-creature. 

But it is to the Home or Farm Colonies that we must look for the 
greatest amelioration.* Many have long taken an interest in Home 
Colonisation, as it is called, particularly as worked out by the Rev. 
Herbert V. Mills of Kendal, Westmoreland, in a most readalile 
little book published five or six years ago.' In it he demonstrates 
to the satisfaction of many practical people, how all able-bodied 
paupers and out-of-works might become self-supporting by being 
grouped into large farming communities, to cultivate land which 
has been abandoned as unprofitable, or which has never been brought 
under the plough. Such a community could grow all its own food 
and much of the raw material for manufacturing its own clothing. 
What it could not itself produce it would get in exchange for 
its surplus produce, and within itsf^lf it could do all its own 
tailoring, dressmaking, bootraaking, building, carpentering, &c. If 
it be borne in mind tliatagrt^at part of the price of many articles is 
their cost of distribution, it will b(* easy to gras]) that self-contained 
communities, ])rodacitig for coii«iiirnption inst(*ad of for sale, would 
effect an enormous saving. Tiiki^ bread for instanc(\ The present 
market price of a lib. loaf i.s GrZ., or for twenty-five loaves 

weighing 1.00 lbs. It lakes 70 lbs. of flour, costing about 8s., to 
make them, and this again is the product of a)>oiit 90 lbs, of wheat, 
of which the seaport price is about G^*. fW. Of the other 20 lbs., 
about 1 lb. is lost in grinding the grain, but 19 lbs. arc valuable 
feeding staffs, such as bran, thirds, Ac., which would amply cover 
the cost to a self-contained community of converting the wheat into 
bread. But, under the existing system, to the G**. 9^/. for wheat, 
which includes the farmers profit and the carriage to the market, 
we must add the grain merchant's ])rofit, the carriage to and from 

the mill, the cost of grinding and tlio miller s profit, the flour mer- 
% 

^ Mr. C. S. Loc;h, of tiu* London < Muiiitv OrjraiuVat ion tSooiedy, in his hitter of Kov«m* 
ber 2t), 1890, to the 7’/ says: *’ TiiiTo is n(» doubt 1 tint some, whose judt^ment, guided 
by a wide experieuct;, is worlliy of great eonsidcration, wouki bo in favour of a training 
farm or farm colony, on tlio" understanding that .selcctf d cases from the existing 
refuges, from casnal WanN, and from .>ome other quarters, were admitted to it. , . . \ 
If it were the moans of treating .sfdoctod men (jarcfuliy, it would be a very desirable 
experiment.” 

- Poverty and the Sftffr. Now edition, 1889. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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chant’s profit, the carriage to the baker’s, the cost of baking and 
the baker’s profit, and finally the carriage to the shopkeeper’s and 
his profit ; till at last your wheat costing 65. is converted into 

bread costing 125 . G^^., or mother words, for worth of wheat, in 
which is included the farmer’s profit, we get a sixpenny loaf. 

In the self-contained community, the actual labour of converting 
the wheat into bread would have to be paid for with a share of the 
bread, but all these costs of distribution would be saved, because 
the producers would themselves be the consumers. 

The cost to the consumer of the ordinary exchange of commo- 
dities is far more glaring in the case of more perishable articles, 
such as fish, potatoes, or vegetables. Last December potatoes for 
which farmers were glad to get 555. per ton, were retailed at lOti?. 
per stone, equal to JLG 135. Ad, per ton, and in a recent paper 
it was stated that only three farthings each could be got by the 
wholesale market-gardener for cabbages sold at in the retail 
market. 

But in trying to realise the nature of a self-contained cornmiinity, 
one must eliminate the notion of value in terms of money. If, out 
of land to which they have access, a group of men can by their own 
labour produce what will feed and clothe them, they may remain in 
cheerful oblivion concerning the rise and fall of markets, ^^he 
seductions of rising prices or the misery of falling prices need not 
concern them in the slightest. 

What General Booth calls “The Darkness,” Mr. Mills, in the 
book already referred to, terras “The JVoblem.” To use his own 
words ‘ : 

Owr problem is to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to shelter 
th(* hcnucleNs; and to do this by methods whicli shall not in any case 
degrade those who come under the influence of the remcdv. J first begaii 
to think the problem possible of solution one cold morning in December, 
when, visiting some destitute poor in Liverpool, 1 found in a certain house 
a baker out of work, and next door to him ti tailor out of work, and next 
•door again a shoemaker in the same plight. I could not forget for many 
days that none of them had what could be called a pair of shoes, and none 
of them a proper suit of clothes, and they were all exceedingly anxious to 
get bread ; and yet, although one was a baker, and one a tailor, and one a 
shoemaker, they could not stir hfuid or foot to help each other. 1 found 
on in( 3 uiry that their helplessness arose from the fa(‘t that if they produced 
any of these commodities, they must produce them for sale : that in order 
to sell them they must take them to the market ; that the bread infuket, 
tlio shoe market, and the clotlies market were alrea(l\^ overstocked by men 
who had all the advantages of modern machinery to help their production ; 
and therefore the three neighbours could not compete : and because they 
could not compete they could not help each other. 1 was not satisfied with 
the explanation, although it was the best I could get. I still wondered 
whether these three men could not, under proper conditions, havo^ pro- 
duced bread and clothing and shoes for each other, regardless of the 
market.” 


^ Poverty and the State^ p. 2. 
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Then, after analysing the present conditions and dealing with the 
workhouses, the effects of indoor, outdoor, and casual relief, with 
helps and charities, and with experiments which have failed, he 
comes to what he calls The Remedy ” ; just as General Booth, 
after reviewing Darkest England and its denizens, and asking Is 
there no help ? ” closes the first part of his book, The Darkness,” 
and enters on Part 11., “ Deliverance.” The one difficulty,” says 
Mr. Mills, “ which hitherto has proved insuperable is this — vje could 
not find a market for oif.r product^'* 

Now, by a judicious production,’^ he continues,’ ‘‘ and by extending the 
principle of co-operation, I jiropose to find this uiarkot. It is quite clear to 
the thoughtful im<lerthat we cannot possibly bring together 40(M) persons 
witliout requiring at least lOOO suits of garments every year. Here, then, 
there is work jirovidod at once for a certain number of spinners and 
weavers, of tailors and hatters, of milliners, dressmakers, stocking knitbus, 
shoemakers, tanners of leather, ttc; We cannot bring together 4000 
persons without requiring o(I5 breakfasts, and dinners, ami t(‘as, and 
suppers for each of them every year. Here, thiui, is work provided for 
c*ooks and kitchenmaids, for farmers and gar<lemTs, for milkmaids and 
dairymaids, and bakers and preservers of fruit, and — within ci^rtain definite 
iimits—we shall have no difficulty whatever in dis]>osing of our produce. 
In short, we must constitute our own market; we must c()-o})erato not 
only to produce and distribute, biit we must co-oporato also to consume 
our products. We must lift co-operation out of the rut of selling groceries 
Sind of being a joint-stock company, and must enter upon tlie ('ra of a 
complete co-operation. It ought to bo observed, too, that such a market 
as I have described will always be a very convenient one, since it will 
always be close to the place of production, and tlie produce will not be 
encumbered by railway rates for carriage. In other words, we must grow 
our owui wheat and oats, and potatoes and fruit; vve must raise our owui 
cattle, grow oin* own flax, s[)in and w^eave our own wool and linen, and 
grind our own corn. And I helievii that, having such diversity of occujia 
tions, we shall always able to oercupy a man out of employment at the 
particular work he can do best. Four thousand persons tlius living 
together upon a co-opoi*ative estate (no longer to be called by the name 
of workhouse) wdll not have an unlimited market. Uliat is quite true. 
But they will have as largo a market as they have any right to. They 
cannot have a larger share of the world’s market than that which they 
themselves constitute without dejuiving some other commimity of its 
market. It seems to me that the justice of this proposition has not been 
clearly realised hitherto. Of course, exchanges will be necessary some- 
times, (fee. <fcc.” 

It is well to note that such a scheme is not, like so many would- 
be remedies, a mere shuflBing of the cards. If we find a good man 
struggling with adversity, and get him a situation as a clerk, or 
start him as a small shopkeeper, we do not increase by one mouthful 
the food of tLe world ; we simply change slightly its distribution — 
we shuffle the cards. But if we put him to grow potatoes or corn 
where none grew before, every pound of produce from his labour is 
an atWition to the world's wealth. And, if our new community of 
such men on such land can produce enough within its owju borders 

^ Op, cit. p. 95. 
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to make it independent of the outer world, we have solved the 
problem of pauperism to the extent of onr new community’^ 
population. 

There is no lack of suitable land in this country. It was saicl 
six months ago that there were ^20,000 acres of excellent land for 
growing wheat lying fallow in Essex alone ; and any one who has 
travelled in the Highlands of Scotland must know plenty of places 
where land that once supported a considerable population now lies 
idle, or is sacred to deer and other game. Some thoughtless people 
say that where the landlord pays a host of ghillies, equal in number 
to the former small farmers, to protect the game, the country {s 
well off as ever ; but a moment's reflection will satisfy the thinker 
of the contrary. Indeed, the consequences are much worse than a mere? 
sht^ffling of the cards and changing of the distribution, because the 
ghillie consumes his share of the necessaries of life yet produces 
none, and he takes the place' of people who were producers. 

This, then, to my mind, is the strong point in the Darkest 
England scheme — ^is, in fact, The Way Out. If it get a fair trial, 
and be successful, there is but one end to the vista opened up, namely, 
the disappearance of the heartrending spectacle, unhappily so common 
now, of thousands of starving men and women, able, willing, and 
anxious to work, and yet left to starve on for want of work to do. 
Little by little, the new organisation could undertake the duties of the 
Boards of (luardians, at rates a mere fraction of the present ones ; 
and when for a fair day's work, free and open to all, every person 
could get the necessaries of life, only the halt, and the maimed, and 
the blind — physically or mentally — would be left at the national 
charge. When no one could deny that work was obtainable, even 
the able-bodied idlers, who after all are but a small pro])ortion of 
the pauper classes * and very poor," would soon disappear. As the 
General graphically puts it, they would be told: “Here is your 
work \ there is your breakfast ; when you have done this, you may 
eat that. If you would rather let breakfast stand till dinner-time, 
or even till supper-time, have your own way ! It will be ready for 
you at the first meal hour after your job is finished.*' 

A few years of success woul4 revolutionise our industrial system, 
for Government could not look on at the work of a great department 
being taken from it, and carried on by private philanthropy. Every 
Home Colony would be a little Co-operative Commonwealth, proving 
the practicability of industrial re-organisation ; and, as each new 

^ Mr. Charles Booth, the eminent statistician, says : The lowest tilass — occasional 
labourers, street-seUers, loafers, criminals and semi-criminals — I put at 11,000 [out 
of a population of 908,958 in Bast London], but this is no more than n very rouRh 
estimate. .... If 1 had been content to build up the total as has been done with the 

other classes, the number would not have greatly exceeded 3000 Whatever 

doubt there may be as to the exact ni^bers, it is certain that they bear a vefy small 
proportion to the rest of the populate. .... The hordes of barbarians, Of whom 
we have heard,, who, issuing from ihoir slums, will one day overwhelm modern 
civilisation, do not exist/** —/valour atinA Life of the Peoph ; Eaet London (pp. 37-39). 
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colony would mean a further redaction of public burdens^ a demand 
for its necessary capital from the public purse would be irresistible, 
until inevitably a State Department would take over a* scheme grown 
too vast for any other organisation to control. 

“Then, this scheme is not original!’’ grumble certain fault- 
finders, for want of more damaging criticism. Well, General Booth 
frankly admits that he has taken good wherever he could find it. 
“ This/' he says, “is no cast-iron scheme, forged in a single brain, 

and then set up as a standard to which all must conform I 

claim no patent rights in any part of it Indeed, I do not 

know what in it is original and what is not.”* 

But what does a modern historian (Justin McCarthy) write of the 
bitter critic who accused Sir Ilobe|’t Peel of lack of originality, because 
he assimilated readily, and turned to account, the ideas of other men ? 

“Kot merely the criticism,” he says, “ but the principle on which it was 
founded, was altogether wrong. It ought to bo left to children to suppose; 
that nothing is original but tliat which we make up, as the childish phrase 
is, * out of our own hfeds.' Originality in politics, as in every field of art, 
consists in the use and application of the ideas which we get, and which are 
given to us ; and the greatest proof that Peel ever gave of high and 
genuine statesmanship was in liis recognition that the time had come to 
put into practical legislation the principles which Oobden, and Villiers, and 
Bright had been advocating in the Houses of Commons.” 

Surely, in this sense, General Booth's Way Out is truly original? 
Mr. Mills has been spending himself for years in an effort to convince 
the country of the wisdom of Home Colonisation. Although he has 
succeeded in satisfying a number of public men, including professors 
of political economy, statesmen of the first rank on both sides of the 
House, and practical agriculturists, that his proposals are economi- 
cally sound,* he has only been able to raise, in money and promises 
more or less qualified, some five or six thousand pounds towards the 
comparatively modest sum of £25,000 which he thinks necessary to 
enable him to demonstrate practically that the paupers and those on 
the borderland of panperisni might be made entirely self-supporting — 
instead of costing, as they now do, between rates and charity, some 
twenty millions annually. General Booth asked, and, what is more, 
has got £100,000 for the same purpose.** Far from being jealous of 
him, or accusing him of plagiarism, the author of Poverty and tJie 
State was one of the first to welcome him as a powerful ally, 
even at the risk of being himself lost sight of. Before the publication 
* ^ In Darkest England^ p. 270. 

^ Professor Edward Ca ird, who occupies tho Chair of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy in Glasgow University, said at a public meeting in Glasgow, on February 0, 
after a lecture by Mr. Mills on Home Colonisation : ** In my opinion, the scheme lias 
a sound economic basis.” Professor Alfred Marshall wrote to Mr. Mills : “ I cordially 
welcome the experiment which you propose to xnake. .... 1 shall be glad to sub- 
scribe my mite towards starting it.” Mr. Buskin wrote : “ I am wholly u^ith you in 
ail you say, and wish, and mean to try for.” Bee a)so Professor Mavoi^S articles in 
the Universal Mevieto for December, and in H^mle^s Maga&ine for March. 

3 On March 18 the funds received and promised amounted to £108,856# 
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of In Darl^est England they had consulted together, and immediately 
on its appearance Mr. Mills frankly offered his co-operation. A con- 
ference followed, with the result that he obtained the consent of 
his supporters to transfer to the new scheme the moneys already 
subscribed by them, along with all the valuable data collected. So 
enthusiastic is he, and so anxious to see it prosper, that, were it 
not for congregational’ ties which could not easily be severed, he 
would himself join the Salvation Army ; and his dearest wish is 
that the Farm Colony operations may soon lead to the estab- 
lishment of a new agricultural village in or near Westmoreland, 
so that he may be able to take an active part in thp work. 

But even for the smaller scheme such perfect organisation and 
discipline would be necessary tha^ until the other day, I thought 
there were only two ways by which it could ever get a fair trial : 
either by a coalition of the Churches, which seems as distant as the 
Greek Kalends, or by the direct intervention of the State. Some- 
times it looks as if that might be a nearer possibility, for it is scarcely 
credible that with the political power in the hadds of the masses, as 
it now is, they should long continue to submit to a system under which 
a large class of absolute non-producers is immensely wealthy, while 
the great mass of producers is abjectly poor. But the politicians — 
(chiefly, of course, of the former class — either from blind ignorance or 
instinctive astuteness, are constantly drawing the proverbial red 
he'.rring across the trail, diverting attention to such side issues as 
Land Purchase, and Tithes, and Disestablishment, and so on, till 
all hope of an early solution in that quarter gets crowded into the 
background. 

But now a great organisation — the Salvation Army — sneered at 
and jeered at for years, is in the field. I have little sympathy with 
many of its methods, but I cannot shut my eyes to its success in 
dealing with the very people the amelioration of whose miserable 
existence is the greatest problem of our time. Even Professor 
Huxley, hostile as he is to the whole Booth family, is constrained to 
speak well of the Army itself. He writes : 

“ Looking at the host of Salvationists proper, from tlie ‘ Captains ’ down- 
wards, as an independent entity, I desire to say that the evidence before me, 
whether hostile or friendly to the General and his schemes, is distinctly 
favourable to them. It exhibits them as, in the main, poor, uinnstructed, 
not unfrequently fanatical, enthusiasts, the purity of whose lives, the 
sincerity of whose belief, and the cheerfulness of whose endurance of pri- 
vation and rough usage in what they consider a just cause, command sincere 
respect. For my part, though 1 conceive the corybantic method of soul- 
saving to be full of dangers, and though the theological speculations of 
these good people are to me wholly unacceptable, yet I believe that the evils 
which must follow in the track of such errors, as of all other erroas, will 
be largely outweighed by the moral and social improvement of the people 
whom they convert. I would no more raise my voice against them (so long 
as they abstain from annoying their neighbours) than I would quarrel with 
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a man vigorously sweeping out a stye on account of the shape of his broom, 
or because he made a great noise over his work*” ^ 

Their declarations of belief may seem antiquated and narrow to 
those of us whose faith has centre everywhere, nor cares to fix itself 
to form ” ; but in the six declarations of conduct which follow what 
may be termed the Creed in the so-called “Articles of War,” there 
is an amount of practical Christianity worthy of the most enlightened 
religious body, and the mere living up to which might well render all 
creeds superfluous. Every one joining the Salvation Army has to sign 
the “Articles,” and it may be well to quote two of the declarations : — 

I do here declare that I will not allow myself in any falsehood, deceit, 
misrepresentation, oi dishonesty; neither will I prac'tise any fraudulent 
conduct, either in my business, home, or in any other relation in 
\vhich I may stand to my fellow-men, but that I will deal truthfully, fairly, 
honourably, and kindly with all those who may employ me, or whom I may 
myself employ. 

‘‘I do here declare that I will never treat any woman, child, or other 
person, whose life, comfort, or happiness may be placed within my power, 
in an oppressive, cruel, or cowardly manner, but that I will protect 
such from evil and danger so far as I can, and promote, to the utmost of 
my ability, their present welfare and eteimal salvation/' 

The head and General of the Army is the Rev. William Booth, a. 
man who has proved himself to be a born leader — what Carlyle, in his- 
Bible English, calls an Ableman. “ The finding of your Ableman, 
and getting him invested with the symbols of ability, is the business^ 
well or ill accomplished, of all social procedure whatsoever in this 
world.” And elsewhere: “ Certainly it is a fearful business, that of 
having your Ableman to seek and not knowing in what way to proceed 
about it.” 

Fortunately for those of us who would gladly see a new departure 
in social methods, he is not to seek, he is among us ; he is every- 
w^here, stirring up the people for this great struggle against poverty, 
vice, and crime. And what manner of man is he ? Readers of 
Carlyle who have seen the General lately may have been reminded 
of “ the clear beaming eyesight of Abbot Samson, steadfast, 
severe, all-penetrating, flashing into you in an almost inconvenient 
way.” The “ very eminent nose ” is there too, and he is altogether 
“ a man worth looking at.” Few more striking figures ever stood 
on a public platform ; the tall, spare form ; the ascetic, eager face, 
keen yet kindly, hungering for sympathy with the great work he is 
engaged in ; «the silvered hair and long grey beard as of some 
old Hebrew prophet or lawgiver; the untrained but harmoniomi 
gestures ; all go to make up a personality not easily to be forgotten^ 
But ti^Qse who meet him in closer intimacy are even more impressed 
by the eyerj-day man himself. No one can be in his immediate 
presence without feeling that strange magnetic influence which all 
^ The TVmw, Dec. 20, 1800. 
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nature’s bom leaders seem to exercise, and which involuntarily 
subjugates and makes willing followers of the most unlikely. He 
cannot but know of this wonderful personal ascendency, and the 
fuss being made about him might turn the wisest head. Never- 
theless he is almost childlike in his simplicity and utter absence ot 
self-consciousness. Child-like he certainly is in his faith, which is 
boundless, and without which he could never have undertaken at 
sixty-one years of age the task he has mapped out for himself. 
He is abstemious to a fault ; eats almost no animal food, and the 
food he does eat is of the plainest and most meagre; of course, 
like his whole army, he is a total abstainer from alcohol in all 
forms. He is none the less bright and cheerful ; he is always ready 
t/O join in conversation, and what he says shows that he has thought 
out for himself, and thought out to some purpose, most of the social 
problems which trouble our men of light and leading. Few books 
seem to have had a share in moulding his convictions, and it was 
rather surprising to hear him admit that he had read Carlyle’s 
and PrcHcnt^ on the recommendation of a friend, after In Darkest 
England was in the press. Foeerty and the /^tate he had read ; 
but when advised to consult numerous other authorities, he had the 
sense to say, No, no ! I shall only write about what I know in my 
own experience ; then I shall be safe.” But for this, he would be now 
“ reading up,” and hi Darkest England, like Mr. Casaubons Key of 
all Mythologies, would be still to write when the General was dead 
and buried. 

An Inspector of Schools whom 1 know intimately, and who has 
made education a study all his life, after getting Mr. Booth’s views 
very fully on the subject, said, “ I see you are a disciple of John 
Ruskin, like myself.” “ Well, of course, I have heard of Mr. Ruskin, 
though I have never had time to read any of his books,” he replied ; 

but I have had a great deal to do with children.” Many of his ideas 
were found to be identical with those of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Combe, 
and Herbert Spencer, although he had not read their works. 

The fact seems to be that he has an unlimited power of absorbing 
ideas, which he is able to pour forth again at the right moment, 
warmed and revivified by his own enthusiastic nature. Whence he 
draws his energy I cannot fathom. Engineers say “the more fuel, 
the more steam,” but here we have the maximum of steam with the 
minimum of fuel. It would almost seem that 

“ His sti'ength is as the strength of ten, < 

Because his heart is pure.” 

For instance : On Tuesday night, December 2, he lectured to 
a large audience of West-end London, travelled bXI night afterwards, 
and arrived in Glasgow at half-past ten next morning. After a 
hnrried toilet and a light breakfast he attended a private meet- 
ing at half-past eleven, another at a quarter to one, and a 
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Conference of two hours at faalf-past one. Then he dictated his 
letters, met a number of callers, and at half-past four dined — 
on tea and dry toast. The next two hours were spent in qniet 
conversation, during which’ he won the hearts of all his listeiiera 
by the charm of his own personality and the sympathetic way he 
has of taking every one present into his confidence, so to speak. 
He is one of those men Walt Whitman talks about when he says, 

Why are there men and women that while they are nigh me the 
sunlight expands my blood ? Why when they leave me do my 
pennants of joy sink flat and lank ? Like Walt Whitman, too, he 
has the rare gift of giving himself, an idea made familiar to us in 
the Song of the Open Road - 

‘‘ Camerado, I give you inyhand! I give you luy love more precious 
than money ! I give you mj-self.’* 

But General Booth is no stunted ascetic. He can be merry on 
occasion, and is as versatile as Father O' Flynn. When the Secretary 
■of his Committee came in hot haste at half-past seven, with a cab to 
take him away to the great meeting, under the auspices of the 
Glasgow Social Union, he said, with a sly twinkle in his eye, for he 
has a been sense of humour, ‘‘ All right, wdll he in good time* 
Don^t you know the story of the man who was going to be hanged, 
in the old days of public executions ? ‘ You needn’t hurry,’ be 

said to the hangman, ‘ they vn)nH hegin. without me / ’ ” But, as 
becomes a believer in military organisation, he is punctuality 
itself, and he was in the Committee Room five minutes before his 
Chairman. 

The meeting lasted till a quarter-past ten, and during it he spoke 
for over an hour and a half. After such a day’s work, he had surely 
•earned his supper, but a little bread and milk was all he would 
touch. He was as fit as when he began, discussed till half-past twelve 
■o’clock various points raised at the -meeting, and appeared for break- 
fast next morning at live minutes past eight — ten minutes before 
the hour appointed. At nine, he addressed a meeting of students, 
4 ind at eleven he left for Edinburgh, addressed three meetings there 
in the afternoon and evening, and left for Newcastle early next day. 

Lord Wolseley has borne admiring testimony to his unrivalled 
•capacity for organisation ; and well he may, for it is almost incon- 
oeivable that one man, starting twenty-five years ago with no helper 
but his devoted wife> and no meeting place but a ragged tent, should, 
in such a short period, have raised the Salvation Army, with its 
ten thousand oSicers, its three-quarters of a million of property, and 
its annual income of about the same amount. At first it was simply 
fityjpd The Christian Mission/’ In 1878 a Deed Poll was enrolled 
in ike Court of Chancery appointing ^Villiam Booth to ite 
sight, direction and control,” with the title of General Super- 
intendent. This cumbrous title was very naturally shmrtened fay 
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his followers into ‘‘ General/' and next year the name of the Society 
was changed to “ The Salvation Army.” It would thus appear that 
the shortening of the title as a mere matter of convenience was the 
origin of the whole plan of semi-military organisation which has^ 
since been carried out so thoroughly. 

The Army is of course recruited from all sorts and conditions of 
men and women — although the poorer classes, ever the most helpful 
of the poor, greatly predominate. No oath is exacted, yet so perfect 
is the discipline and so willing the obedience that any one of the 
officers is ready to go to the ends of the earth on a moment’s notice. 
Among th^se officers are to be found many men and women who for 
mere subsistence wages have given up comfort, and sometimes even 
wealth and station, believing that in no other way could they live 
such useful lives. Men and women for General Booth has been 
almost the first, if not the first great organiser, generously to give 
the sexes equal rank, equal privileges, equal responsibilities. If he 
were less of a General, he would probably place women higher than 
men, for he says that whereas in his experience one man in twenty 
is fit to lead, the proportion among women is one in twelve. 

This then is the man who has fused into one logical whole the 
best of what many think the best schemes yet propounded for the 
amelioration of the misery of the hopeless and the helpless. That 
logical whole is the most gigantic plan of social salvation the world 
has ever heard of — a plan absolutely requiring, from its very 
immensity, the personal guidance of one clear head and one firm 
hand. In my humble opinion, William Booth has both, and when 
we find such a man declaring that, in the work of social reform, he 
is ready to co-operate with all classes — creed or no creed — that no 
one will be refused admission to the proposed Shelters and Colonies 
while there is room, and that joining the Salvation Army will be no- 
condition of being allowed to remain ; when we find all this, we ought 
to be thankful that he has come forward with the will-s — and I believe 
with the power — to cope with our social evils, and we ought to sup- 
port him to the best of our ability. 

The willing obedidnee above referred to would never prevail if 
the Oeneral’s orders were those of the unreasoning despot described 
by some of his hostile critics. Its existence is the best answer to their 
criticisms, and is also one of the best proofs that he is the right man 
for the position with which he asks the public to entrust him. 
Many well-meanihg people would have him saddled with^ a Consulta- 
tive Committee, or, at least, with Joint Trustees of the funds.' 1 

^ ** Tho books of the Salvation Army are accurately kept, and compare favourably 
with any of our large companies, and aVo, therefore, it is needless to say, superior in 
this respect to those of the great majority of our charitable institutions. 

**The internal check upon receipts and payments is complete, and is jeafously 
enforced. 

** Qeneral Booth does not draw, nor has he ever drawn, any remuneration from the- 
tands of the Attny. 

**Over fifteen thousand copies of the audited annual income and expenditure 
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venture to think that no one experienced in doing basiness through 
Committees will approve of the former course, which would simply 
mean authority without responsibility. As for the latter, where are 
Trustees to be found wlvom the cminiry wmdd comuier sufficient and 
who would be willing to run the risk, not only of civil actions for 
reimbursement of subscriptions, but of criminal proceedings for 
malversation thereof, in the event of subscribers being dissatisfied 
with the expenditure ? Under the Triist Deed,* the General p7v tenLy 

accounts, balance-slioets, and lists of subscribers are distributed vcfirly, whilst any one 
applying for a cop.v is at once supplied. 

** in addition to the system of intern il check in \isc, a staff of competent tra- 
velling auditors is constant ly emplo3'cd, whilst our representatives are at one or other 
of the Army depots for live mouths in every twelve, for the j)urpose of conducting a 
thorough and independent audit of the transactions of the }ear.” 

JjetUr from Messrs. Knox, llt'KBiDQB, Croppku & Cih, 16 Kinsbnry Circus, 
Accountiuits and Auditors of the Salvation Army, and also of the Midland Rail- 
way Company. Standan/, Nov. 6, 1890. 

^ The Tru.'it Heed was signed by General Booth in St, James’s Hall, on January JO, 
in presence of an audience which crowded the immense building in every part. Hr. 
Ranger, a member of tlie tirm which conducts the Army’s legal business, explained 
the Deed. Mr. Frost then read the Opinion of the <*minent counsel under whose 
advice it was drawn up — Mr. John Rigby, Q.C., and Mr. CUiarles It. Sargant. This, 
briefly stated, is as follows : 

“ 1. That under the proposed Deed the General for the time being of the 
Salvation Army will be Trustee of the funds subscribed, and to be subscribed, 
for the “ Darkest England ” sclieme. 

“ 2. 'J’hat all funds and property will be distinctly car-marked as forming pan. 
of the trust property. 

“ J. Thai the General is iirccluded from applying any portion of the “ Darkest 
England ” fund to the general work of the 8»ilvation Aiinj*. 

“4. That the General will, as a Trustee for public charitable purposes, bo 
amenable to procee<lings on tlic information of the Attorney-General for any 
breach of the provisions of the Deed.” 

The Deed itself i.s too long for cpiotation, but the following from the Dalli/ 
News of January .31 contains the h.'ading points of interest : 

“ Clause 1 provides tliat all money and property received for the purposes of th(i 
* Darkest England ’ scheme shall be applied upon trust for the social and moral rege- 
neration and improvement ‘in some manner indicated, injplied, or suggested’ in the 
book called Jn JJarhest Nufjland and the Way OuU or in some other similar way, ‘as 
Wiliam Bootli, or other the General for the time being of the Salvation Army,’ may 
think fit. A provision is made that the substantial or principal destination of the 
money shall be to benefit persons belonging bj' residence, or otherwise to the United 
Kingdom. Clause 2 lays it down that the scheme shall be directed and controlled by 
the General of the Army, to be called the Director; and a provision is made that the 
funds of the scheme shall be kept <piite di.stinct fnuii the funds of the Army itself. 
CTause 3 gives the Director fiower to expend, invest, or otherwise disfKise of or deal 
with, for the purposes of the scheme, the moneys contiibuted., provided that he pub- 
lishes an annual balance-sheet. By Clause 4 the Director is empowered to delegate 
his powers or trust in connection with the scheme to any such person or persons, and 
upon such terms (including powder to sub-delegate) as he may think fit. Clauses h 
and 6 call for no particular mention. Clau.se 7 runs as follows ; ‘ In case it shall at 
any time or times hereafter appear to the General for the time being of the Salvation 
Army, in his capacity as Director for the time being of the said scheme, that the 
trusts of these presents, or any or all of the tru.st property, can be advantageously 
extended, altered, or modified in some manner not w holly immnsistent with the main 
object thereof, he shall be at liberty, with the express consent in writing; of two- 
thirds in number of the members of a committee to be ascertained and nominated as 
hereafter provided, to extend, alter, or modify any such trusts accordingly by any 
deed or deeds, either irrevocable or revocable, writh the like consent as aforesaid.’ 
The following is the text of Clause 8 : * The Committee mentioned in the last pre- 
ceding clause shall consist of persons to be ascertained and nominated iti tnamitr 
foUoWing, that is to say, the General for the time being of the Balva^n Army, in hfs 
capacity as Director for the time being of the said scheme, shall Invite the fculowing 
six persons each to nominate in writing two members (of whom the n^iminetot may 
himself be one) of the committee— namely, (1) the Archbishop of Can^ihary at the 
time of invitation ; (2) the President of the Wesleyan Conference at the iinie of 
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whoever he may be, takes the whole responsibility, and the public 
has made up its mind at least to give the present one a trial. It is 
certainly essential that he should be quite open and frank with the 
subscribers, and it would be well to take them frequently into his 
confidence, so as to secure their friendly criticisms and suggestions — 
thus making of them very real, though informal, guardians of the 
trust. Should he come short, which is scarcely even suggested now, 
or should some future General fail to fulfil the requirements of the 
^subscribers, they will have a very effectual remedy in their own 
hands — viz., the prompt stoppage of supplies ; and it is well to bear 
in mind that large as is the sum (£100,000) asked for, and obtained to 
make a beginning, it is less than a 200th part of what is spent 
annually in public and private charity throughout the country, and 
that the £30,000 a year wanted hereafter is only some three shillings 
per hundred pounds of our present annual expenditure. It is to 
be hoped that General Bootli himself will live to see his great scheme 
completely successful. But should his body be unable so long to 
withstand the enormous strain put upon it by his indomitable will, 
there need be no fear for the future. No truly great cause lias ever 
died for want of champions, and surely tlie cause for which he seeks 
support — ‘‘the social and moral regeneration and improvement of 
such as are destitute or needy, whether they are or are not degraded 
or criminal ” — is a great cause 1 

But let us remember that sup]X)rt, to be really helpful, must be 
prompt, generous, confiding. What is the use of standing by, as 
so many recommend, till we see wlietlier the London experiment be 
a success or not ? If it prove a success, and I, for one, cannot 
doubt it, will it be nothing to have had a share in it ? When suc- 
cess comes the support of the waverers of to-day will not be needed. 
General Booth, or whoever has then the direction of this gigantic 
tindertaking, will be overwhelmed with offers of money and service. 
But it is now that he can be usefully helped. As Mr. Lowell says, 
^‘Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide.” 
Now is the moment in this question. It is now that we are called 
upon to weigh the pros and vonSj and choose — bearing in mind the 
words of the poet just quoted 

“ Then to side with truth is noble, when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and tis prosperous to be just ; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside 
'liil the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied.^’ 

D. M. Stevenson. 

invitation ; (3) the Cbaiman of the Conpcgational Union at the time of inTh^on; 
(4) the Chairman of the Baptist Union at the time of invitation ; (5) the Attorni^- 
General of England at the time of invitation ; (6) the Chairman of the London 
County Counoil at the time of invitation. And the said General for the time being 
in hfs capacity aforesaid shall also himself have the right of nominating six members 
of the said committee.* 
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SCIENCE. 

The plan of Dr. Aveling*s IntrodiuHon to the Studif of Botany * 
has been laid down on right lines, and is one that we should like to 
see more generally followed than it is at present. Essentially it 
consists in this, that the student is first initiated into the methods 
of observing, dissecting, and describing plants, so far as this can be 
done with or without the aid of a pocket lens and the dissecting 
microscope, and only when he has become ip this way familiar with 
their macroscopic characters is he introduced to their microscopic 
structure. In a preliminary chapter, directions for the thorough 
examination of plants are given in clear and definite language, 
which with minor modifications are applicable to any specimen that 
may come to hand. The subject having been thus opened, a series 
of easily accessible typical plants are dealt with in detail, attention 
being directed not merely to the individual characters they exhibit, 
but also to the general laws of anatomical structure which they illus- 
trate. The types have been chosen with judgment, and in dealing 
with them tlie author skilfully interweaves some preliminary notions 
of the physiology of plants and of the principles of classification. 
Thus, by the lime the whole of the selected types have l>een gone 
through, the student should have a fair outline of the distinctions 
met with in some of the leading natural orders of flowering plants, 
and should be fully prepared for a study of the more advanced parts 
of the subject. . The author has not sought to ignore the technical 
terms which in botany as in all branches of science are so helpful in 
giving form and consistency to the knowledge acquired, but he has 
not multiplied them unnecessarily. Moreover, he defines carefully, 
and for the most part accurately, every term made use of in a 
technical sense, and in all cases adds its etymological derivation. 
When it is added that the various modes of fertilisation met with iu 
plants and the adaptations associated therewith form a special 
feature of this part of the volume, and that both floral diagrams and 
floral formulae are introduced, it will be seen how completely the 
efementary parts of general botany are dealt with. 

* Introduction io of Botany^ Edward JU>nd» 

liOndon ; Swan Sonnonsjchein A Co, 
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Of the treatment of the other branches of the subject — viz., the 
microscopic structure and the physiology of plants, we cannot speak 
with approval. On several important points, which even beginners 
should be made to understand clearly, the statements are so vague and 
incomplete, that the student will be sure to go astray, if he confines 
himself to what is here written. The important tissue known as 
mmhium is very imperfectly dealt with both in the treatment of 
roots and stems, and what is said of it is of more than doubtful 
accuracy. The vascular tissues are somewhat better described, but 
even here there is a want of precision which for the sake of the 
students who may use the volume is much to be regretted. For a 
reason which is not apparent, the author has revived Mohl’s old and 
now somewhat indefinite term, vasa propria, as a designation for 
some of the constituents of a vascular bundle, but no figure of these 
is given, nor are we told whether they are to rank with the xylem 
or the phl5em. On the other hand, the modern distinction between 
vessels and tracheides does not appear to be mentioned, and for 
anything that is said to the contrary, the student may easily imagine 
that the scalariform elements of Ferns, and the pitted elements of 
the secondary wood of Dicotyledons, are all vessels. On the phy- 
siology of the vascular bundles, the author holds views which are 
certainly not shared by the leading botanists with whose works we 
are familiar. He states that “ the vessels are generally air-carriers, 
and are not filled with liquid except in the eai'ly spring ; that 

the water absorbed by the roots ” passes up the stem through 
the wood fibres of the xylem and not of the vessels, as a rule \ 
and that “ of any two adjacent fibres, one above the other, the 
latter will have rarer watery sap in its walls than the former, and 
by the law of osmosis there will be a flow from the lower to the 
upper fibre.” The explan atian of other physiological processes is 
not all that could be wished, but there is no need to enter into 
particulars. For its size, the volume is well illustrated so far as 
the number of woodcuts is concerned, but many of these are ex- 
tremely crude, and are certainly blemishes upon what is otherwise 
a neat and well printed volume. At the end there is an excellent 
glossary of technical terms which cannot but prove of the highest 
value to the student who wishes to be accurate in his language. 

By the publication of these Zoological Articles ‘ in separate form, the 
proprietors of the JE^icgclopccdia Britannica have conferred a great 
boon upon all students of zoology, and especially upon tho;se who are 
not familiar with any language but their own. One may perhaps 
regret that while the matter was in hand, the whole of the contribu- 
tions on this important branch of biology were not equally dealt with^ 

^ Zoological ArtidOB contributed to tbe JEnryclopredia Briiannka* By B, Ray 
Lankester, M.A«, LL.D., F.R,B. To which are added kindred Articles, by W. Johnson 
8ollaa,JiL.D.,uF.R.S., Ludwig von Graff, Ph.B., A. A. W* Hubrecht, Ph.D,, LL.D.,. 
A. G. Bourne, D.Sc., and W. A. Hcrdman, D.Sc. London : Adazn & Charles Black. 
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and a complete manual of the subject thus given to the world. But 
this need not detract from our appreciation of the merits of the articles 
included in the volume before us. That they are as near the high- 
water mark of zoological knowledge as any articles can be that were 
written a few years ago, needs hardly to be maintained, but in any case 
they are the latest deliverances of higlily competent authorities which 
are at the service of the English student. As their merits were widely 
recognised when they were originally issued in our great Encyolopmdia, 
there is little need for a multiplication of words in recommending them 
in their present form. In all, the volume contains ten articles, of 
which five are from the pen of Professor Lankester — viz., those on 
Protozoa^ Hydrozoa^ Mollusca^ Polyzoa, and Vertehrala* Sponges are 
dealt with by Professor Sollas, Planarians by Professor von Graff, 
Nemcrtines by Professor Hubrecht, Ilotifera by Professor Bourne, and 
Tmiicata by Professor Herdman. In the preface Professor Lankester 
has supplied the student with some useful notes on the advances 
made since his articles were written, and gives references to the later 
publications where particulars may be found. He draws attention to 
the fact that Biitschli has recently published a classification of the 
Ciliata^ a group of Protozoa^ which differs materially from that of 
Stein, and which he regards as an improvement, with the doubtful 
exception of the position assigned to the Oligoiricha^ He states also 
that if he were re-writing the article on Mollusca, he would adopt 
Pelseneer’s views of the systematic position of the Pieropoda^ and in 
accordance therewith would remove them from association with the 
Cephalopoda and place them among the Palliate or TecMbranchiate 
Opisthobranchiate Gastropoda, With regard to the Polyzoa^ he now 
thinks it preferable to use the established term ‘‘ Gephyresa ” instead 
of PodaxoniaJ' which he employed in the text, and indicates the 
groups which the term includes, llecognising the value of these 
hints* brief though they be, one cannot but regret that the authors 
of the other articles have not rendered a similar service to the student. 
Professor Sollas, it is true, gives in a footnote an amended classifi- 
cation of the Monaxonida,^ and mentions four large monographs which 
have been published on the Sponges since his article was written. 
With this exception, however, the other contributors appear to have 
left their articles as they stood without any references to later inves- 
tigations. Under the conditions of publication no large additions to 
the actual text could be expected, nor have they been attempted, 
A few errors due to oversight have, however, been corrected ; a wood- 
cut illustrating recent discoveries concerning the Dimflagellaia haa 
been added to the article on Protozoa ; a woodcut of Seyphomedmm 
from the deep sea to that on Hydrozoa ; an incorrect figure in that on 
MoUusca has been replaced ; while a woodcut showing forms connect- 
ing the Eupolyzoa and other GepKyrma has been included in the 
account of the Polyzoa, 
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In this volume* Dr. Cappie has endeavoured to reawaken the 
interest of physiologists in the subject of intra-cranial circulation, 
and at the same time to give formal expression to his own views on 
the subject and the consequences which they involve. As an intro- 
duction to what is to follow he gives us two brief chapters on the 

Philosophy of Physical Causation ” and the ‘‘ Correlation of Mind and 
Brain,” which are not without interest, but call for little remark, 
either by way of criticism or comment. The views set forth on the 
former topic seem to us to be free from the fallacies which often 
crop up in its consideration, and are expressed with force and clear- 
ness. As to the correlation of mind and brain, the subject is merely 
glanced at in order to emphasise the fact that, as some one has said, 
every psychosis must have its neurosis, and that the functions of the 
brain depend upon a series of conditions which are essential factors 
in the consideration of mental phenomena. This being so, it is the 
author’s main purpose to give prominence to the circulation as one of the 
most powerful influences which condition the activity of the brain. The 
character of the cerebral circulation is of such a nature as to convince 
him that it has some definite physiological significance, and in this, 
it is probable, that there will be few who are disposed to adopt a 
position of antagonism. The ground being thus prepared, he pro- 
ceeds to give an outline of the general features of the cerebral 
circulation in which special stress is laid upon the fact that, as 
regards the substance of the brain itself, it is for the most part 
capillary. This being so, the mechanism of the capillary circulation 
becomes a question of considerable importance, as there is an 
intimate connection between the functional integrity and activity of 
each part of the brain, and the amount of blood distributed to it. 
As to the main current there is practical unanimity among physio- 
logists that it is sustained by the action of the heart, but as to the 
loqal distribution, unanimity does not appear to be so general. It 
may be generally allowed that local distribution is to a great extent 
regulated by local demands and conditions, but the method of 
regulation is more or less an open question. Two views have been 
put forward, and each has its supporters. According to one, the 
regulation is brought about indirectly through the intervention of the 
vaso-motor nerves, which by altering the calibre of the minute 
arteries and capillaries increase or diminish the local supply. Accord- 
ing to the other, the regulation is effected by certain forces acting at 
the capillaries themselves. The^ latter is the view adopted by the 
author, and be considers that physiologists have taken a retrograde 
step in so generally accepting the former. This may be so ; but 
aft^ reading what he has to say in favour of his own view, we are 
not convinced , that he has made good his position. There ard one 

^ Tht Inira^eruniijst, CireuMon and Ob MelaHtm to the PhyBtobgy of the Brain* Mj 
Jaiues Cappie, M.D. Bdiabaxgh : James Thin, 
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or two defects in his arguments which materially weaken their force 
and conclusiveness. In the first place, there is a*want of precision 
in the language employed, wherever the nature of the *Mocal 
forces,” so to term them, are referred to, and this renders it difficult 
to determine w'hether they exist at all, and if so, whether they are 
competent to produce the effecjts attributed to them. It is easy to 
write Htimulm ibi and “ we can understand how local 

determination of blood should be produced (by attraction rather than ' 
by propulsion) by causes exciting the vital actions at the ends of the 
arteries,” and such sentences may be multiplied indefinitely. Bpt 
they tell us nothing of the mode of action, and certainly do not 
enable us to decide whether the exciting causes ” dilate or contract 
the vessels directly, qp only through the intervention of the vaso-motor 
nerves. On this crucial point the author appears to have nothing 
decisive to say, and hence our conviction that, plausible as his reasoning 
is, it is not conclusive. In the next place, we may observe that the 
arguments drawn from the movements of liquids in plants are besidt* 
the question, as these movements have little in common with those 
of the blood of animals and take place under altogether different 
conditions. Were the analogy closer, however, than it is, the 
author’s ’slews on fluid movements within the tissues of plants would 
require considerable revision Ijefon^ they conld be a])plied in the 
manner here adopted. 

Passing from this subject, the next niattc^r dealt with njfers to the 
fluid contents of the cranium. Here the author submits and defends 
the thesis, “ that the mass of blood within the cranial cavity can be 
neither diminished nor increased directly, and that the extent to 
which it can be altered by ordinary physiological causes within short 
periods of time must be very limited.*’ The consideration of this 
occupies the whole of one chapter, and is even continued in an 
appendix ; but as we do not share the author’s view of its importance, 
we shall not attempt to settle the diflerenceHof opinion which, on lii.H 
own showing, largely prevail with respect to it. 

Coming to the application of his view\‘^, the autlior first seeks by 
their aid to throw some light on the. much discussed question as to 
the causation of sleep. With much that he advances respecting 
the condition of the brain and its circulation, both when at rest 
and in a state of activity, we can agree more or less fully, 
as he does but summarise, neatly and lucidly, the facts which 
are familiar to most students of physiology. Every one is aware, 
for instanoe, that in a sleeping brain there is less molecular 
activity, that the metabolism is mainly recuperative or anabolic, 
and that there is a diminished circulation. But, in accordaiioe 
witb what has gone before, our author regards the diminisbed 
circulation as due directly to the subsidence of molecular activity, 
and that, in addition to this diminished circulation, we have a 
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“ compression of the whole organ, by hydrodynamic agency," as a 
necessary factor ift bringing rest to the whole brain. As we have 
indicated above, with the evidence at hand, we prefer to regard the 
actions and reactions between molecular activity and the circulation, 
as effected through the vaso-motor centres, and not directly as the 
author seems to assume. As to the compression of the brain, which 
is said to be brought about by the diminished circulation within and 
the pressure of the surcharged veins without, we would suggest that 
if such a compression exists, and even if it be a true cause, it may 
still be asked whether it be a sufficient one. This, is all the more 
necessary since experimentation on the point is difficult, if not 
impossible, the opportunities for observing the action of a healthy 
brain under normal conditions are not abundant, and analogies such 
as those of coma referred to are apt to be fallacious. 

Into the other questions of mental physiology which the author 
considers on the same lines, we need not enter. So far as the 
general conditions of such are concerned, he writes in a manner to 
which little or no objection can be taken. It is only when he 
invokes his special beliefs in explanation of the facts that the critical 
reader will hesitate to follow him, at least until they have been estab- 
lished on a firmer basis than that which they at present possess. 

This little volume ‘ on Physiology is one that may be commended 
to all who want a clearly written account of the leading facts of that 
important branch of science. Though said to be specially adapted 
to the requirements of the elementary stage of the Science and Art 
syllabus, it may be used with good results in all schools where the 
subject is taught, whether they be connected with the Science and 
Art Department or not. The subject-matter is, of course, in a sense, 
the same as that which is to be found in a dozen other works of 
similar scope ; but in the style and arrangement the author has 
given it an individuality of its own, and one which will facilitate the 
progress of those who adopt it as a guide. The illustrations being 
taken, at least in part, from the works of standard authorities, are 
both good and effective, and in addition they carry their own 
explanation by having the names of the parts printed upon them in 
red ink. In the body of the work the author has introduced a large 
number of questions for examination on the facts set forth in the 
text, and at the end he reprints the examination papers which have 
been set by the Science and Art Department during the last ten 
years. 

i 

^ An Ekmntary Text-Book of Physiology, By Vincent T. Murch^, London : 
Blackie & Son. 
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PHILOSOf’HY AND THEOLOGY. 

In the fourth edition of Dr. Fraser’s Sclectimis from Bcrkelty^^ the 
verbal expression of the thought contained in the Editor\s Historical 
Introduction to the Selection, as well as in his Prefatory Notes and 
Annotations, has been amended. Some additional philosophical 
problems have been suggested. The design in each of the Three 
Parts into which the Selections are divided, and the mutual relations 
of those Parts have been made more obvious.” This revision has 
increased the value of a volume, the importance of which has received 
substantial recognitioni already. The study of the Immaterialism of 
Berkeley is a useful corrective of the dogmatic Materialism of our 
own day, and in this study Dr. Fraser’s Prefaces and Annotations 
will render the reader invaluable assistance. His own mastery of 
the subject is so unquestionable and his language so lucid that 
difficulties disappear at a touch, and obscurities are cleared away. 
The Historical Introduction gives a penetrating analysis of Berkeley’s 
doctrines and their relation to other philosophical schools. The 
Mditor recognises, what is often overlooked, the tendency of philo- 
sopliy to oscillate between extreme materialism and extreme 
idealism, the mutual destructiveness of these extremes, leading in 
its turn to scepticism for a time, when again philosophic insight 
deepened by this experience passes through a more enlightened 
development. He anticipates therefore that the extreme Materialism 
which at present dominates in philosophy may again disappear, and 
philosophy swing to the other extreme. In this j)robable develop- 
ment the doctrines of Berkeley wnll again be regarded with favour. 
Dr. Fraser very pithily describes the characteristic of modern 
thought : ‘‘ Faith in the universal physical government— the basis of 
our inferences in the sciences of Nature — is strong. Faith in infer- 
ences which presume the universality and supremacy of moral and 
spiritual government — not less lawfully rested on the postulates of 
moral experience — is weak.” No one with a taste for philosophical 
reading can afford to be without this able and attractive com- 
pilation. 

It is nearly ten years since the work entitled Natural lldvjion'^ 
first appeared, and though a new issue of it shows that it is still in 
demand, the influence it has exerted is practically none. The fact 
is, it is a Compromise, and however inevitable compromises are 
from a philosophic point of view, they are comparatively powerless 
in religion. • 

' from Berhek]/, with Introduction and Notes. By Alexander Campbell 

Fraser, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, Revised. Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 3g91. 

- Natural Eeligion.. By the Author of Ncce Homo. Third Edition. London: 
MacixiiHan & Co. 1891. 
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Interesting therefore as the volume is to the individual reader, 
the ideas of the author as to the adoption of Natural Religion hy the 
Church show little signs of being realised. The characteristic of 
compromise which we seem to detect in the essay may be illustrated 
by the fact that though Natural Religion is the author’s theme, a 
certain supplementary Supernatural Religion is held in reserve ; that 
though his Natural Religion seems almost synonymous with civilisa- 
tion, he wishes to see it organised into a Church, and though his 
views appear to be the outcome of his own reflections, he affirms that 
they are Biblical, drawn from the Bible at first hand. We have no 
faith in a National Church founded either upon Natural or Super- 
natural Religion ; the organisation of religion seems inevitably to 
destroy its vitality, or by the time it is organised it has ceased to be 
vital, and thought has moved on another stage. Individual minds 
will always be in advance of any organisation, and in mahy parti- 
culars this is no less true of the State than the C'hurch. That the 
author recognised “ a grand plan and unity in the Bible as a v. hole,” 
also shows how far theology has advanced from his standpoint since 
1882 , 

Th& Eoidcnccs of Christian Experience ^ consists of a course of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Stearns to the students of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, in accordance with the terms of 
a lectureship founded by ^fr. Zebulou Styles Ely, entitled the Elias P. 
** Ely Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity.” Mr. Stearns 
chose his subject for two reasons : one was to leave untouched such 
evidences as had already been dealt with by previous lecturers, and 
the other was to deal with a department of Apologetics which he con- 
siders has been too much neglected. The semi-philosophical aspect 
of Christian experience with which the lectures deal is by no means 
novel, and it bears much the same relation to American Rationalism 
and Transcendentalism as Schleiermacher, Dorner and Frank bear to 
German. There is nothing to find fault with in the style and tone 
of the lectures, which exhibit a considerable grasp of philosophical 
modes of thought and a comprehensive acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the subject. For all that wo cannot consider the author’s 
conclusions substantiated. We fail to see that psychological expe- 
riences which are undeniable, and which are produced as evidfnees, 
are any proof of what are known as orthodox Christian doctrines or 
orthodox Christian history. That large numbers of Christian people 
are conscious of a mental change during the course of their life, or 
that their conduct has been altered by an emotional experience, is 
certainly no evidence of the doctrine of the Trinity or of the his- 
torical truth of the Bible, Such experiences are not limited to 
Christianity or even to religion. The reality of the experieifce is 

^ The Erykncee of Christian Ej^pcrienoe : the Ely Lectures for 1890. By Lewh French 
Stearns. London : Ji^es Nisbet & Co, 
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one thing, the inference that it is doe to a particular and exclusively 
'Christian cause is quite another. To say that the experience of a 
higher life in a Christian is real, but in a Pantheist or Agnostic is 
imaginary, is to beg the question. 

The Introdvxtlon to tlw Johanninc Writhigs,^ by Dr. Gloag, hardly 
brings before the reader anything new, either by way of evidence or 
argument, but it is a fair rdmm6 of the literature of the subject. 
Though the author inclines to commonly received opinions on the 
authenticity of these writings, he treats the discussion in a lil)eral 
spirit, and admits the difficulties which exist. He is disposed to 
receive all the writings which bear the name of John, the fourth 
Gospel, the Apocalypse, and the three Epistles, as the work of one 
man, and that man the Apostle ; though had the books come down 
to us anonymously, no one would have thought of attributing the 
Gospel and the Eevelation to the same author ; if internal evidence 
goes for anything, it is conclusive upon that point. The work 
begins with a Life of the Apostle, which consists largely of supposi- 
tion and opinions which are none the more conclusive for being 
supported by a host of theologians ; where there is no actual evidence 
one opinion is as good as another, or rather they are all equally 
valueless. The Life is supplemented by an interesting C/Ollection of 
legends. The authenticity of the fourth Gospel, which the author 
describes as the great question of modern criticism, he admits must 
still be regarded as unsettled, though all the greatest theologians in 
this country, with the exception of Dr. Samuel Davidson, are to be 
placed on the positive side. He has ^by some oversight forgotten 
that Dr. James Martineau has also pronounced against its authen- 
ticity. 

Dr. Gloag maintains with most English theologians that the 
accuracy of detail in the Gospel is an evidence of its being the work 
of an eye-witness, a contention that was effectually dealt with in the 
Westminsteii Review^ not long since ; where so much is vague, the 
appearance of especial accuracy in isolated cases always arouses the 
suspicion of the critic. Much stress is also laid upon the knowledge 
of Jewish habits and customs displayed by the writer, a fact incon- 
sistent, it is alleged, with the theory of the writer being a Greek of the 
middle of the second century. The whole difficulty appears to us to 
arise from the habit of regarding the fourth Gospel as a homogeneous 
composition. Much in the way of argument that may fairly be 
maintained with regard to the narrative, cannot apply to the die** 
courses ; and the skilful blending of narratives, which may have bad 
a Palestinian origin, and been handed down by tradition, with dis- 
coucpes which had a later origin, seems to us to account for the 

1 Introduction to the Johannine Writin{f.‘t. Bj Paton J. Gloag, D.I). London : James 
Nisbet & Co. 1801. 

3 See English Theology and the Fourth ^osi>el WKSTMm*»» BbVixw, August 
J 800 . 
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difference of opinion which prevails. Attention to the narrative may 
lead to one conclusion while attention to the discourses would lead 
to another ; to recognise the mixed character of the composition is 
the way to explain it. The difficulty of supposing that the Apostle 
could remember long discourses sixty years or so after once hearing 
them, Dr. Gloag thinks, may possibly be explained by the well- 
known psychological (or physiological) fact, that in old age early 
events return to the memory with exceptional vividness, and in the 
case of John it is contended that his memory was miraculously 
assisted. This is more difficult to accept than that* the dis- 
courses were composed during the second century by a religious 
genius of a more elevated cast of mind than most of his contempo- 
raries. The discussion on the authenticity of the Gospel is followed 
by dissertations on the Logos,” and on the ‘‘ Day of Onr Lord’s 
death,” where the fourth Gospel is at variance with the Synoptics. 
Though the author accepts the Apocalypse as authentic, its resem- 
blance to Jewish Apocalyptic literature is admitted, and the contro- 
verted questions in connection with it fully recognised. 

Dr. Taylor, in his essay, has made a careful comparison of the 
MassoreMc Text of the Book of Micah^ with the ancient versions, and 
having come to the conclusion that the text is corrupt, has supplied 
a useful list of emendations, some supported by the versions and a 
few conjectural. 

The present volume of the Biblical llhidi^ator* deals only with 
the first seven chapters of the Gospel of St. John. The introduction 
gives the usual arguments for its authenticity from various sources. 
The geographical notes are from good authorities. There is a mass 
of expository matter, and, like the other volumes of the series, it is 
wholly a compilation. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

A SERIES of essays by various writers, and among them* figure 
some well-known names, Mr. George Howell, M.P., Mr, Arthur 
llaffalovich, and the Hon. Auberon Herbert, has been issued by Mr. 
Afurray in a volume entitled, A Plea for Liberty^ with an introduc- 
tion by Herbert Spencer. , 

^tr. Howeirs essay, Liberty for Labour^ recalls to us his interesting 
lx)ok, Gonfiicts between Capital and Labour^ which we reviewed some 

* The Ma$9Qretw Te^got and the Ancient Tereions of the Booh of Micah, John 
Taylor, D.Lit., M.A. London ; Williams & Norgate, 1891. 

•* Tfte Bmical JUmtrator, By Josej^b S. Bxell, M.A. St. J€>bn, vol, i. London : 
NUbot & Co,. 

^ A Plea for lAheriy^ consisting of an Introduction by Herbert Spencer, and Essays 
by various writers. Edited by Thomai Mackay. London ; John Murray. 1891. 
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time ago in these pages. In this paper the origin of the struggle 
is clearly traced. It is not of yesterday. The struggle dates beck 
for commencement far into the Middle Ages, The original labour 
guilds had overstepped the mark, and begun to tyrannise over the 
labour market. Their failure to do this led to their own overthrow. 
Mr. Howell speaks of increase of population as a chief cause of the 
industrial revolution which began in the fifteenth century. We 
doubt this. Certainly a very large decrease of population took place 
at the time of the Black Death plague, and during the Wars of the 
Eoses, and afterwards, even into the reign of Henry VIII., the 
numbers cannot have increased much. We attribute the change, in 
large measure, rather to the emancipation of intelligence from 
custom, which gave success to the clever and enterprising. We 
farther attribute the change to that domineering spirit of ihe classes 
which was so strong an undercurrent of the Reformation. The 
Church protected the poor. The Church obtained leisure for them 
by its system of frequent holidays on Saints’ days, and so tlie 
Church as it stood was not popular with the employers of labour. 
The Church ceased to be a great independent power in the land, 
at the same moment the labour organisations had made themselves 
odious by their tyranny. A violent reaction set in, and laws were 
framed reducing the workers to a state of helplessness, in which no 
one, not even Mr. Herbert Spencer, would wish to see them 
remain. However, Mr. Howell seems to admit a via tmdia between 
the two courses, and to realise that if socialism pure and simple 
means tyranny, individualism also carried to perfection implies 
anarchy. 

With the essays on Free Education and on Free Libraries we are 
not at all in sympathy. In the days in which we live there is no 
greater calamity can befall any human being than to be thrown upon 
the world untaught, yet how many would remain in hopeless igno- 
rance were school attendance not compulsory, and if obligatory, 
then schools must be free. There are many cases when it is for the 
benefit of the individual that the State should intervene on his 
behalf. Call it tyranny, but as yet we have not reached that con- 
dition of perfection in which it would be possible to exist as a 
community with advantage to the greatest number under a nUjitm 
as anarchical as the essayists of a Plea for Ltbcrti/ would wish. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer somewhat vitiates his otherwise valuable 
contribution to the volume by his attacks on New Trades Unionisni, 
and on the Liberal party. Anybody has a right to join together 
and make rules to be observed by themselves, and to sell their 
labour only on certain conditions, if they can secure any buyers on 
such terms. He speaks a little scornfully of the allegiance the 
workmen give to their leaders, but what are the results? Would 
the Docker ever have won his “ tanner,*’ except for his self-sacrifice ? 
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The whole point seems to us to lie in perfecting the democracy* 
Let the people have complete control over the administrators of the 
law — we mean the terms in their widest sense, and let them be 
educated, then there will not be much danger of any organised 
lasting tyranny. 

A reprint of Jeremy Bentham’s treatise, A Fragment on Govern- 
merit has been issued by the Clarendon Press, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. F. 0. Montague. This work and the Frmcijoles of 
Morah and Legislation are for the reading public of to-day the two 
most important treatises Bentham wrote. They mark a period in 
political thought, and now it is interesting to note the stages by 
which wo arrived at our latest conceived ideas. For the rest, as Mr. 
Montague remarks, Bentliam's voluminous works were written for a 
purpose, which has been achieved already as far as can be by his 
writings, and consequently they have passed into oblivipn. With 
the one before us it is not so, for it has an historical value. The 
discussion and definition of the word tiovereign is the main object of 
the book — a task finally accomplished by Austin. Hobbs in the 
Leviathan, Montesquieu in his Fsjwit dcs Lois had each contributed 
their share to the solution of the diflSculty, but Hobbs was inlluenced 
by the miseries of the civil wars, and sought any means of philoso- 
phical exposition which would tend to consolidate authority in the 
hands it then resided. Bentham disclaimed the theory of original 
contract, the basis of the monarchical argument, and by the rejection 
of this liypothesis the study of the whole question started into a 
new phase. 

The book is stamped with the character of eighteenth century 
thought, and the perusal of its pages curiously takes the reader back 
to times when the moving forces of sociological discussion were far 
different from what they are now. In those days all moderates were 
actuated by a morbid fear of the horrors of Jacobinism, whilst, on the 
other hand, all Heformers were Idealists. Bentham was of the latter 
character. Ho was at any moment prepared to produce a com- 
plete code of laws himself, by which he fully believed that he 
could change the State into an earthly paradise. He was bitten 
by the visionary character of so many of the works of the day, when 
the desire was always to cut do\ra ruthlessly and renew, and never to 
adapt and improve existing institutions. 

Mr, Montague's preface is full of literary charm. His short 
biographical sketch is a real and almost vivid picture of the sad, 
albeit not unhappy career of the author of A Fragment on Government, 
The exposition of the text which concludes the Introduction is more 
readable than the original, for it may be said in truth that literary 
skill was not one of Bentham’s accomplishments. • 

We have received a copy of the celebrated Professor Bluntschirs 

^ A Frmfmmt on Government, By Jeremy Bentbam. Edited bud with an Intro* 
duction by Mr. E. C. Montague, M. A. 0;dord : at the University Press. 1891. 
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Lehrc voDi Modernen Stat^ translated into French by M. Armand de 
Riedmatten. The book is already so well known in this country, 
the Clarendon Press having issued a translation of it from the sixth 
German edition, five years ago, that it is almost too late for the 
reviewer to express an opinion on its merits. Professor Bluntschli 
has attempted to do for the study of politics in modern times the 
work performed in antiquity by Aristotle. That his efforts have 
been rewarded with some degree of success is proved by his now 
world-wide reputation. 

The Thconj of the State is a work built up with immense labour. 
All nations and all ages ha^'e been studied that no link may be 
omitted in the chain of knowledge from which the author derives 
his generalisations. The result seems to defy criticism ; it is 
thorough, truthful, and applicable to any civilised modern State. 
The volume has been made the standard or chief work for the study 
of political science in the University of (Cambridge, which testifies 
sufficiently to the esteem felt for the author in that seat of 
learning. 

One of the most important chapters is that in which the relative 
position of Church and State is discussed. The State is mas- 
culine, tlie Church feminine in character, is M. Bluntschli’s idea. 
It is ht least an ingenious mode of phrasing the dispute, and ’lends 
itself admirably to modern needs by admitting the possibility of 
both existing together independently, the one in but not of the 
other. The necessity of separation of Church and State is be- 
coming more evident every day, in all nations in an advanced 
state of civilisation. ' At present both hamper and injure each 
other. It would bo better if religion were left a private matter for 
each man to settle, rather than tliat a semi-political engine, such as 
an Established Church must always be, should be bolstered up to 
give the legislature an air of respectability. M. Bluntschli excels 
in his definitions. Such words as caste, order, class, he has defined 
with clearness. His distinction between the terms j^eoplc. and nation 
is very well drawn. Tlie people is an organism, the nation implies 
the machinery of the State. 

We notice that M. Armand de Riedm attends translation has gone 
through three editions. The celebrated professor is also becoming 
poiDuiar in France, in spite of the undoubtedly Gennan character of 
his book. However, political science is studied in France even more 
ardently than in this country, and it is, after all, easy to pass over 
such remarks as, ‘‘ Many, therefore, see in the French Revolution 
the first decided movement of the modern period, and date this from 
1789, an cqnnion which Jlatters French vanity ^ silence. Such 
observations are feeble and unworthy of one who aspires ^to the 
pedestal of an Aristotle for the nineteenth century. 

\ Thiarie GMrale de VEtat Par Plontscbli, Traduit de rAllemaad, et precede 
d’une Preface par M. Armand de Biedmatten, Doctor en Droit, &c. Paris : Librairie, 
Guillaumin et Cie. 1891, 
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of the Minister of Public Instruction of Victoria^ for the 
year 1889-00 is complete and exhaustive, and, we may add, satis- 
factory on the whole. In fact, it shows ns how well these things can 
be managed under a progressive democracy. Upwards of ninety- 
nine per cent. o£ the rising generation of Victoria are attending the 
schools. In the various branches the passes vary from 60 to 90 
per cent. The number of localities provided with schools has risen 
h’om 2077, the figure for December 1888, to 2148 for December 1881). 
This, when the sparse population of some of. the districts of the 
colony is considered, proves the energy of the people and the self- 
sacrifice they incur in order to give the priceless benefit of a liberal 
education to those who are to come after them. The cost of instruc- 
tion jjer head for 1889 amounts to £4 9^*. 5^/. This is liberal but 
not excessive. An important feature in Victorian primary education 
is in the attention given to the cultivation of music. Music is par 
crveAlenee the art for the multitude. The study of this art wdll enable 
the scholars to spend usefully and pleasantly many otherwise weary 
hours — hours in which hitherto the public-house has proved an un- 
rivalled attraction.’ On the w^hole, the results of* the system of public 
education in the colony may justly excite the envy of the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. John C. Henderson’s book on Thoinas Jrjfrrson^s Vietvs on 
Public Education' is an ably written and concise account of the life 
of a man occupied in the laborious endeavour to promote the interests 
and well-being of his fellow citizens — a life in which patriotism was 
never disfigured by self-seeking. Thomas Jefferson lived during one 
of the most exciting periods of the world’s history. He was an 
ardent advocate of the doctrines of freedom and ec|uality — doctrines 
which in his mind would have been mere opinions perhaps had he 
been an Englishman, but which he held with the enthusiasm of a 
zealot, for the great struggle of independence was raging, and the 
moral feelings of the colonists were w'rought to the highest pitch of 
fury by the execrable traffic in slaves, which His Majesty George III. 
persisted in encouraging, notwithstanding the repeated denunciations 
of the colonists themselves. 

Thomas Jefferson was the first of his countrymen to recognise that 
a democracy could not exist for long unless educated. He saw that 
the colonists would expend their blood and treasure in vain in win- 
ning equal rights for the American citizens unless at the same time 
the means were given them to maintain those rights, both from the 
invader from without and the insidious self-seeker from within. This 
object could only be attained by education. The organisation of 
public instruction Jefferson made one of the principal objects of his 

* ReLniTt of the Miniftter of Pablk E(iu0atlon of Victoria^ 1889-90. Hobt. S. Brain, 
Government Printer, Melbourne. 

* Thomas Jefferson's Vietrson PMie Ed^cation^ By John C. Henderson. New Y«rk 
and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1890. 
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life. The volume we have before us is chiefly taken up with am ac- 
count of the development of the project of a university for the State 
of Virginia, and the erection of the collegiate buildings ; the scheme 
found general favour. One leading feature of Jefferson’s model 
university, a new departure at that date, was the prominence given 
to the study of modem languages and their literatures ; French, 
because it is the language of international intercourse ; Spanish, 
because it is the language of South America ; German, on account 
of its wealth of philosophy. Moreover, modern literature contains 
more truth than is found in ancient literature, and the pursuit of 
truth was to Jefferson the all in all of knowledge. Freedom of thought 
must ill no waj’’ be trammelled. Such was Jefferson’s desire, and he 
spent more time upon the enterpi’ise and more money than he could 
afford. He had the good fortune to see the realisation of his hopes 
in his lifetime. Mr. John Henderson thoroughly appreciates the 
character of his hero, and writes in a pleasant, flowing style. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Fmilie Michaelis and Mr. II, Keatley 
Moore for the neat volume of FropheVs Lptievr^ the Kindergarten} 
The letters have been collected with great care and trouble, and 
printed in a handy sized volume, which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
present to the public at the moderate price of three shillings. The 
Kindergarten system of education has now its admirers in all coun- 
tries, and little need be said by way of apology for its merits. The 
superiority of Froebel’s system lies in the fact that it ever stimulates 
the child to greater effort, and that it develops all the faculties, 
whereas the old system trained the memory only. The system equally 
applies to children of all classes, and by its means the natural apti- 
tude of the child soon makes itself apparent, and he can easily be 
led to discover what is his vocation in life, a question important to 
be , decided upon in early years. The letters are overflowing in 
benevolent feeling and tenderness — a tenderness which is enlightened 
and never mawkish. We agree with Dr. Adolf Diesterweg, who 
exclaims : “It would be an everlasting loss if the treasures which 
lie in Friedrich Froebel were allowed to perish. He is a jewel, a 
pearl of price.” 

The discussion on crime and its causes, and how to treat the 
criminal goes on apace, and waxes hot. If General Booth’s scheme, 
expensive as it is, should fail, the stimulus given by the publicity of 
the book In Darkest England to the the study of crime and its 
treatment ^ill be fruitful of excellent practical results. In the book 
we have before us, besides good intentions, not such as form the 
pavement of Hell, we have experience, for it is by Mr. William 
Douglass Morrison, of H.M. Prison, Wandsworth. He gives an 

' FrwM'i Letters on the Kindergarten, Edited and annotated by Emilie KiohaeUe, 
Head Mistress of Croydon Kindergarten, and H. Keatley Moore, BA., B. Mna, Sab. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 
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excellent definition of the object of punishment. It is not his own, 
but as old as the Greek dramatist, iEschylus, who, in his famous 
trilogy on the life of Orestes, makes his hero expiate the crime of 
having slaughtered Clytemnestra in the third play of the series. 
Mr, Morrison says the object of punishment is not a mean vengeance 
of society against the criminal, nor still less is it pour encourager le$ 
autrcs, nor yet is it only for the defence of the public. In our 
view,'’ says Mr. Morrison, of Her Majesty's prison, Wandsworth, 
^‘punishment ought to be regarded as at once an expiation and a 
discipline, or, in other words, an expiatory discipline." We think 
Mr. Morrison is right, but it is precisely the view of the ancients. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and we must congratulate the 
author of Crime and its Causes^ on his having discovered again what 
seems to us the truth, for we never should have thought of it. The 
early chapters of the treatise on climate and crime, poverty and 
crime, and sex, age, and crime, are full of practical reflections, and 
the description of the inner life of the prisons is also well worth 
reading. His views on the choice of men to be placed in positions 
of responsibility in the prisons are particularly clear and reasonable. 
Surely the choice of prison officials is one of the most important 
points of the whole discussion. Q^he book should be widely read, 
for it throws much light on this intricate (juestion, the urgency of 
which is proved by the statistics in the appendix, which show an 
appalling state of affiiirs, namely that 170,400 convictions took place 
in J^lngland and AVales in one year alone. The time has come when 
it is well that the prison officials should take part in the study of 
these ((uestions now generally occupying public attention. We want 
to know their views. We congratulate Mr. Morrison on his having 
come forward and having placed in our hands a treatise at once 
clearly and ably written. 

La France dans L* Avenir" speaks of French decadence in a very 
lugubrious tone. We imagined that our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel were beginning to take a more cheerful view of 
their future as a nation. Surely a people who have passed through 
such a calamitous war as that of 1870, and in twenty years have 
remodelled their army, paid the indemnity demanded by the victors, 
and made up for the loss of two provinces by the acquisition of 
three large and fruitful colonies, besides a gigantic slice of Africa, 
has reason to be glad. However, we agree with the writer of La 
Frmm dans JO Avenir on some points. For instance, piow in the 
days of steam and electricity, there is no longer any reason for so 
much centralisation in the Home Government. It would be better 
to ^ve more local liberty. The depopulation question is not so^bad 

^ iJrlma and U» Comes, By William Douglass Morrison, of H,M. Prison, Wands- 
worth. London ; Swan Sonnenschein Sr Ck>. 1891. 

• La France dKum FAvcnxK Paris : Paul Ollendorf. 1891. 
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as at first sight appears. The same teodency is the case all over 
Europe, but we certainly agree with the author when he speaks of 
colonisation as the best means of arresting the evil. The slow 
growth of numbers in France is due to artificial causes, and fresb 
enterprises will have a healthy effect on the race which will more 
and meditate less. Economy in administration is a point which 
might be made much of by any deputy. The number of idle 
officials in France is a public scandal, and we certainly agree that 
a large proportion of the paraphernalia of ambassadors and attaches 
at foreign courts might very well be dispensed with by a Republic. 
>Surely economy in all these matters is one of the great advantages 
of a Republic. The importance of the portfolio of commerce in the 
future is capable of much discussion. We would rather have a 
Minister of labour than a Minister of charity. In the main the book 
seems to us on the right track. The salvation of France lies in 
liberty at home, economy, and enterprise. Still we cannot help 
comparing her progress since the war very favourably with that of 
her victorious rival. French progress in colonisation compared with 
the fiascos which have attended her rival’s efforts in that direction is 
most striking. La France dans IJ Avenir contains some interesting 
facts, but seems to us exaggerated and overdrawn in its opinions. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Every historical student will give hearty welcome to l^rofessor 
Maxime Kovalevsky’s recently published Ilchester Lecfiiures for 
1889-90.^ As an admirer, though not a blind disciple of Sir 
Henry ilaine, the writer of this book has written of the compara- 
tive history of institutions, and has thrown on the subject the light 
gained from his study of ancient Russian laws and modem customs. 
To the ordinary English reader this book will therefore form a 
welcome addition to the scanty materials he has at hand for the 
study of primitive history, and will enable him to see for himself 
what is the value of the evidence that many of us have wished to 
examine for ourselves. Professor Kovalevsky has, too, a second 
object in wrifing his book ; he has shown that the modern Russian* 
Liberals are not mere Idealists, but look back to the past to justify 
their proposed reforms in the future. It is, however, as a contri- 
bution to history that] this book will bo chiefly interesting to most 
readers. 

^ Modem CtmtomB and Ancient La\c$ of By Maxime Kovalevsky# Loadoa^ 

J>avid Nutt. 1891. 
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In early Slavonic law and custdm, Professor Kovalevsky finds 
much to support the theory of the matriarchate. , The lack of pro- 
hibition of marriages between persons sprung from the same father 
or grandfather, the large amount of independence enjoyed by women 
in early days, and the fact that the tie uniting a man to his sister 
and her children was stronger than that which united two brothers 
or uncle and nephews, all point to this conclusion. After this stage 
came tho household community and the well-known features of the 
patriarchate — the complete subjection of wife to husband, absence 
of wills, and other familiar signs. But the patria 2 )ote 8 ta>; of Roman 
law does not appear. The head of the household is but primus inter 
parcs^ communal ownership is a marked feature of society. From 
this grew up the Great Family,*’ the undivided household, now so 
rapidly dying out in Russia. 

As to early land tenure and cultivation, Professor Kovalevsky tells 
us much. All land was common, allotted in shares, which, little by 
little, became appropriated ; the waste still remaining common land. 
Serfdom was almost unknown in this early stage. 'J^be student of 
English history will find in this account many points of resemblance 
between Russian and English early land tenure ; and ho will ask 
how it happened that the later history of the two countries has been 
so different. This is the question answered in Lectures five and six. 
But the question can only be satisfactorily answered by finding the 
origin of Russian autocracy. Are, the Professor asks, the political 
aspirations of Russian Ijiberals in contradiction with the genius and 
historical past of the Russian people ? In other words : Is Russian 
autocracy a national institution firmly rooted in the past ? J )id 
Russia form an exception to other Aryan peoples ? All these 
questions are clearly and fairly answered. From earliest times, 
traces are found of folk-motes and other primitive assemblies of a 
more local nature, exercising powers, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, and but slight trace of central government. As in England, 
these traces of popular government were weakened by feudalism, and 
crushed by the increase of monarchical powers due to Tartar con- 
quests. The Czars of Muscovy destroyed the folk-motes, putting in 
their place assemblies of chiefs in which the lower classes had no 
place. But still popular meetings were not killed. The lower 
nobles and dwellers in cities and rural districts reappeared in 1550 ; 
and were called from time to time till 169S, when, like the French 
States-Qeneral, they disappeared and ceased to exist. ^ 

In the same way serfdom grew up. The poorer became dependent 
on his richer neighbour, the metayer system grew up and led to 
serfdom, as in England to villenage. The last lecture closes with 
the edict of February 19, 1861, and an examination of its resulVs. 

Such in brief outline is the result of Professor Kovalevsky’s 
investigations ; it is impossible in it to do justice to his painstaking 
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researcli and fair statement of his position, but it will no doubt 
suffice to tempt many to read his book. This history of Bussian 
laws cannot fail to throw light on the much-contested subject of our 
own early institutions, nor can it do otherwise than strengthen the 
position of the Kussian Liberals; and win them sympathy from many 
who before regarded them as mere idealoques,” 

The editor of the English Mm of Action series has done wisely 
in selecting for the subjects of his latest volumes the lives of 
Warwick and Drake. Both alike were most truly men of action/* 
both alike have long been passed over by writers of biographies of 
great men. To th#=> ordinary reader the Kingmaker is known only 
as the “last of the barons,** and Drake is largely remembered by 
Cowley’s ode to a chair made from the “ Reliques of Sir Francis 
1 )rake’s ship,” and so it is that the general reader will welcome these 
tvro much-needed biographies. 

]^Ir. Oman, the wrijber of Warwick’s life,' has written a book in all 
ways excellent. He has made interesting the history of a time, 
which he himself has described as one of national demoralisation. 
After a brief review of the earlier history of the Neville family, 
with its happy alliances and widely increased lands, Mr. Oman deals 
with the events of the Kingmaker’s own time. He acquits the Duke 
of York of aiming at the throne in the early days of his opposition 
to Henry VI. and Somerset, and therefore also clears his follower, 
Warwick, from the charge of disloyalty. The skill of Warwick as 
a sea captain, and his share in placing Edward IV. on the throne are 
clearly brought out, as also are his great popularity and statesman- 
like administration. This latter point forms an interesting part of 
Mr. Oman’s book. him Warwick should be known rather as 

an energetic and able official than as the feudal noble of his later 
years ; as the “ forerunner of Wolsey rather than as the successor of 
Robert of Belesme.” With this view we cordially agree, it is unfair 
to consider Warwick, and to judge his character by the actions of his 
last few years, when he was driven in self-defence to oppose the 
house he ^d before so loyally and truly served. 

Another part of Warwick’s life, to which readers v^ill turn with 
interest, is that dealing with the causes of his quarrel with Edward 
IV. Mr. Oman supports the view that the chief cause. of this was 
Edward’s policy of forming an alliance of new noble houses with the 
Crown, which should equal the great family alliance of the Nevilles. 
Added to the deadly insult of the great earl’s negotiations with 
Prance being mocked, and the dismissal of his kinsmen from great 
offices of State, led easily to the final breach first made manifest in 
the rebellion of Robin of Redesdale, and in the marriagoof Clarence 
to Isabel Neville at Calais in the same year. The rising of Sir 

^ Warwick the Kingmaker, by C. W. C. Oman, in tbe Englhk Men of Action miea* 
London : Macmillan & Co, 180L 
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Eobert Welles was not, in Mr. Oman's opinion, due to Warwick ; the 
question is carefully discussed (p. 195) and fairly decided in favour 
of the earl. From now to the end of his life, the Kingmaker’s his- 
tory is well known. His reconciliation with Margaret, the return of 
Henry VI., and later of Edward IV., his evil fortune and death at 
Barnet are familiar to all, and indeed form the scanty material from 
which most of us have hitherto woven our conception of his 
character. 

In short, we must thank Mr. Oman for giving forth a book on a 
subject so interesting, and telling us the tale of a great man with 
all the enthusiasm of an admirer, and yet with all the impartiality 
and judgment of an historian. 

The Life of Sir Francis Drahe^ in the same series, is a book of far 
diflerent value. Mr. Julian Oorbett is an enthusiast, but not an his- 
torian. He is rather a romance writer ; and in consequence has 
written a romance of which Sir Francis Drake is the hero. The 
style of his book is also strangely romantic at times, as, for example, 
on the first page, where we are told that the soberest chroniclers 
reeled with unscholarly gait as they told the tale (of Drake’s exploits), 
and the most dignified historians made pedantic apology for the capers 
they felt forced to cut.” Our first introduction to the hero also 
savours strongly of romance — “ Then, while the flash of the explo^ 
aion (of Catholic fury) illuminates the scene, a small party of des- 
perate IVotestants is seen flying for their lives, and in their midst 
a blue-eyed, curly-haired child, scarce out of babyhood, who is 
Francis Drake.” iis a romance Mr. Corbett’s life is excellent, and 
we can hardly wonder that its author has been beguiled by the 
Tomantic nature of his subject. 

The stirring times of Drake’s youth, his early voyages and attacks 
on Spain, his serving under Hawkins and other great Elizabethan 
seamen, are fairly well told; above all, the account of the Armada, 
to which all readers will naturally turn, is described with considerable 
detail and great vigour. But Mr. Corbett has added nothing to the 
ordinary account, in spite of the new materials lately made accessible. 
The pursuit of the Spanish ships, the use of the fire ships, and Drake’s 
naval tactics are.carefully worked out. Mr. Corbett has done well to 
quote his authorities now and again ; but he might have done so 
more frequently with advantage. We cannot but think that in one 
or two instances, he has fallen into the snare of all biographers and 
magnified his hero’s deeds without consideration of oners’ share in 
them. Lord Howard certainly played a more important part in the 
defeat of the Armada than would be gathered from this book ; and 
the difficulties of Elizabeth’s position and the extraordinary complica- 
tions of her foreign relations will not be fully grasped by the ordinary 
reader from Mr. Corbett’s account.- From this it follows that his 


^ >8Vr Fmnm Drake, By Julian Corbett. London : MacmiBan & € 0 . 181^0. 
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frequent condemnation of the Queen’s uncertain and shifting policy' 
seems a little exaggerated and overdone. 

Yet, with all its faults, Mr. Corbett’s work will interest matiy. 
Popularly written it will be a popular book ; and if it does not girh 
the student many new facts, it >vill unfold to more general readers a 
page of history, attractively and pleasantly written, which cannot be 
described too often, or known too widely. In short, it is a book 
written for the reading public by a romance writer ; rather than the 
work of a ‘‘sober chronicler,” written for ‘‘dignified historians.” 
As such, it is beyond criticism. 

No book could appear under more favourable circumstances than 
does Canon Overton’s Life of John Wedcij.' Published almost on 
the day when the centenary of Wesley's death was being celebrated, 
this little book will find for its readers most of those who- are 
interested either in the life or work of this great religious leader. 
But beyond the fortunate time of publication, there is further 
fitness in the choice of Wesley’s biographer. Canon Overton had 
already by his Life of William Lmo shown his knowledge of the 
eighteenth century ; he is also drawn to sympathy with the subject 
of his book by the facts that both he and John Wesley were educated 
«at the same college, and that he is now Hector of the parish in 
which Wesley was born. The reader will therefore expect to find 
that Canon Overton has written an interesting book, nor will he be 
disappointed. He will find a careful account of Wesley’s early life 
and the effects of his mother’s religious training, of his education at 
Charterhouse and Oxford, and of his society called “ The Oxford 
Methodist.” But it is impossible to trfxce the events of Wesley s 
life ; those who wish to learn them cannot do better than read this 
biography. Separate chapters are devoted to Wesley as a teacher, 
an organiser, a preacher, and a writer. Canon Overton has brought 
out well and fairly the relations that existed between the early 
Methodists and the Church ; he has carefully stated the great step of 
1784, the ordinations; and has fitly ended his book with the well- 
known declaration of Wesley’s loyalty to the Church of England, 
written in 1790. 

To those interested in religious history, the life of this great 
conformist, who became the father of non-conformists, is also 
full of interest ; and his character is well sketched in this little 
book. His literary habits and tastes are mentioned ; he was 
inclined to value books rather for their religious than their intellec- 
tual vein. Thus he saw no merit in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey ; 
but admired Butler’s Amdogy and writers of the Platonic school 
like Cudworth. The personal details of his daily life, his pleasant 
com^nionship and ot^er similar points, all find mention in Canon 
Overtones book, which we moat confidently recommend to all readers 
* John W€9ley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 
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who wish to learn the facts of Wesley’s life, and to form an estimate 
of his work. 

It is diflScult to see why Mr. Mcllae should have troubled to 
compile the lives of the five great naturalists, who are called Fathers 
of* Biolofiy, As far as we can see, this little book ' contains no new 
facts, and does not in any way increase our knowledge of the sub- 
ject it deals with. Mr. McRae has given brief lives of Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, Galen, Vesalius, and Harvey, with notes on the work 
each man did in furthering knowledge of biology. The idea of 
this book is no doubt good ; but it is mere waste of labour to 
rewrite lives that can already be read in any decent biographical 
dictionary. With regard to the scientific estimate of each man’s 
work, we must also quarrel with Mr. McRae. Is his book intended 
to be popular, or for special readers ? Apparently its author tried 
to combine these two uses, with but indifferent success. His science 
notes are too brief and general for the student, and too technical 
for the ordinary reader. Before he sat down to write Mr. McRae 
should have made up his mind, too, whether he intended to make 
a mere statement of the various theories held by those whose lives 
he was recording, or to put forward a criticism on them. At present 
the result is confusing. 

The Auioliugraphy of a Homan Patriot from 178G to 1838, edited 
by Maclan,- is a small book dealing with the history of Italy in the 
early days of the national movement. There does not seem to be any 
particular reason why this book should have been written or published. 
It does not enlarge our knowledge of Italian history, nor in any way 
present the events leading to Italy’s emancipation in a new light. 

Marcello ” tells the tale of his country’s ill-treatment ; he narrates 
the awakening of the spirit of patriotism in himself and his friends. 
His forced march in Napoleon’s army to Moscow, his visit to Eng- 
land, and consequent knowledge of her freedom, his share in the 
Greek Revolution, and his realisation of the cruel government of 
the Popes, seem to have formed the ideas and policy of this Nationalist. 
The only narrative part of the book is a short account of the rising of 
1837. The really important part of the Italian Revolution after 1840 
is relegated to the Appendixes at the end of the book. It is possible 
that to some the plaintive melancholy of this history will appeal, that 
to others, it will reveal a little of the enthusiasm of the makers of 
modern Italy. To such readers, we can commend Marcello’s Auto^ 
Hoyraphy ; the ordinary reader, will not, we fear, learn much or 
profit much by its perusal. 

Of all these numerous books of biography, which we have noticed, 

it is possible only to select Waricich and Wesley as in any way real 

« 

^ Fathers of Biology. Bj Charles McBae. London : Percival & Co. 1890. 

® Marcello: the Jntohiography of a Boman Patriot from A.r). 1786 to A,D. 1838. 
Edited hy his friend, Haclau. JDamfries ; J. Anderson & Son, 189L 
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contributions to . history. Each in its way, represents a rare and 
welcome feature in historical study ; the former combines accurate 
research with the making of a .readable book, the latter shows the 
impartiality and fairness of a writer whose honesty and respect for 
truth have overcome possible prejudice and bias. Both present 
careful pictures of men far different ; in both we are given a view 
of the man as he was, not merely materials for the formation of 
such a view, which is the common form of modern biography. 

Students will welcome this edition of Teuffel and Schwabe's 
History of llovutn Literature,^ which has been translated by Professor 
Warr. The book is essentially one that will be of interest only to 
real students ; the general reader will hardly venture to read the 
mass of evidence and catalogues of authorities, which have been so 
laboriously collected and form so large a portion of this work. These 
are, however, by far, the most valuable and useful parts of the 
history ; for in the sections, which Contain short accounts of the 
various writers, there is little or nothing new. The authors have 
fully seen the true position that their work will hold. As is fitting 
in a book that partakes more of the nature of a dictionary of 
biography of literary men, than of a history, there is no ambitious 
attempt at style ; but the notices of individual writers are models of 
clearness and terseness ; as for example (to select one of many) that 
on Cicero’s style (p. 875). We cannot be too thankful that this 
book has thus avoided the usual faults of writers on such subjects, 
who generally confuse the provinces of an essay and a history, and 
produce a work in which imagination supplies the place left vacant 
by absence of facts. 

As might be ex^iected in a translation, we find occasional passages 
in which it is difficult, without knowledge of the original, to decide 
whether authors or translator are to blame. Thus it would be 
unfair to attempt to apportion the responsibility of speaking of 
Catullus as ‘‘ boldly spurning the bars of manners and modesty, a 
loyal, lovable child of nature.” It is safer to conjecture that the 
translator is guilty of writing in an English book such words as 
‘‘ scoptic,” “ paraenetic,” “ contamination ” (in its technical sense of 
“ contaminatio ”). More care, too, should have been given to the 
spelling of proper names. Why, if we are to read Alkaios and 
Theokritos, should we write at the same time ThiJ^kydides and 
Postdonios ? Again, whatever the German original may have been, 
it is hardly wrrect English to say that the acta diuma were copied 
by ‘‘ entrepreneurs,” if that word is to be taken in any ordinary 
sense ; the Latin word was actuarii or *actarib that is, scribes or 

clerks. 

• 

* Teuffers Bi/ftory of Roman Literature, revised and enlarped by Ludwig Sebwabe, 
translated from the fifth German edition, by Georire C. W. Ware. Vol. I. The 
Kepublican Period. Ijondon : George Bell & ^ns. 18 S 1 . 
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But these small points will not in any degree impair the useful- 
ness of this book, which is so excellent an example of German 
industry and scholarly work. Every page shows abundant signs of 
careful research and collation of authorities. When completed this 
History of lioiimn LiUrahtre will be found to be an invaluable book 
of reference, both for the facts of literary history and biography, and 
for the bibliography of the large subject that it deals with. 

The thirteenth volume of the Carisbrooke Library is an edition of 
Machiavelli’s History ,of Florence} The translation selected by Pro- 
fessor Morley is the second English translation of 1675 ; and, as the 
editor says in his preface, the somewhat archaic style of the seven- 
teenth centui'y, is well suited to express the vigorous style of the 
great historian. The introduction contains a short notice of Machi- 
avelli’s life and works, with special notice of the writing of the 
history. It is useless to advise readers to study the History of 
Florence ; but the book is less read than it should be ; and we hope 
this new, cheap and readable edition will tempt many to read the 
work of the great Italian Statesman. We are sorry to see that the 
publishers have been compelled to raise the price of volumes in the 
Carisbrookc Library to 3s. Gc^., cloth; still, however, the books are 
cheap, fairly well printed, and ought to have great support from 
general readers who are anxious to possess and read works well 
worth attention, yet hitherto almost inaccessible. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

Thk volume now published by Mr. Morley as Stndks in Literature^ 
is a reprint of articles that have previously appeared in one or 
other of the magazines. It is needless to say that most of the 
{Studies are well worthy of the more abiding form in which they are 
now issued. But we hardly think Mr. Morley is seen at his best 
when he is criticising poetry — especially such poetry as Wordsworth’s. 
The biogi'aphical and critical notice which heads the present collec- 
tion originally figured as the Introduction to the 1888 edition of 
Wordsworth’s Complete Poetical Works, In the biographical sketch, 
as also in gauging the political and moral effects of the French 
Revolution on the character and opinions of Words wortli^ Mr. Morley 
is quite at home, and the Essay is all that could be desired ; but 
when he treats of the poetry, qud poetry, the essayist shows a 
tendency to wax prosaic. In his attempt to assign to his subject 

irutiorjf of Florence, By Niocol6 Machiavelli. Edited by Henry Morley. 
Vol. XIII. of the Varitbroohe Library, London : George Routledge & Sons. 1891. 

'^Siudiee in Literature, By John Morley, London: Macmillan. 1890. 
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tis true rank among British poets, we miss that lightness of touch 
a.nd sureness of judgment that we should certainly find in Mr. 
Saintsbuiy when framing a similar verdict. Even the qualified 
admission of Wordsworth’s possible superiority to men to whom 
more has been given of fire, passion, and ravishing music,” is 
extended to him on moral, not on poetical grounds. So that, 
according to Mr. Morley, Wordsworth^s value as a poet would be 
determined, not by his poetry, but by didactic considerations. Then, 
too, what ear attuned to verse would change a word in that exquisite 
Sonnet [the second to his wife’s picture] where each word fits its 
setting. The passage runs : 

Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve, 

And the old day was welcome as the young/’ 

Alas ! !Mr. Morley substitutes “ morning” for ‘‘ mom ” ! 

Again, when he gravely combats the poet’s assertion that 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.” 

We wonder that it did not strike Mr. Morley that he was putting 
himself in precisely the same category with the man to whom “ a 
primrose on the river’s brim” was merely “a yellow primrose,” 
and “ nothing more.” On a question of topogi*aphy, however, where 
the same scrupulous adherence to bald lacb would have been more in 
place, the essayist lapses into palpable error. At page 13, he tells 
us “ In the Grasmere vale Wordsworth lived for half a century, first 
in a little cottage at the northern coi’ner of the lake, and then [1818] 
in a more commodious house at Jtydal Mount, at the southern end, 
on the road to Ambleside.” Now Rydal Mount is not “at the 
southern end ” of Grasmere lake, nor is it in a Grasmere vale at all. 
It stands at the southern extremity of liydal Lake, and is distant 
between two and three miles from any part of (Jrasmere. 

Some time ago wo stated in full detail our opinion of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare craze, and we should but waste? space in recapitulating 
our arguments. Shakespeare’s identity is as well authenticated as 
that of any of his contemporaries, and in the opinion of every sane 
critic, his works bear the unmistakable hall-mark of his author^ 
ship. The gratuitous perversity which would erase the greatest 
name in thp world’s literature is best treated by silence. The authoi* 
of The Prototype of Hamlet, himself a countryman of Mr. WigstoniiV 
has justly branded those who are guilty of such silly and mischievous 
attempts as “ Literary Wreckers.’^ We thank him for “ teaching 
us fibat word.” 

^ J^aneig Bmon^ Poet, Propttet, PhUonopher, versus Phantom Captain Shaketmeare, the 
Pomcrttcian Mash By W. F. C. Wigston. London ; Kegan Ban! k Co. I8W. 
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Dreams ' is a much more ambitious effort than The Story of an 
African Farm, and, in our opinion, not nearly so successful. In 
the earlier work, which we noticed very favourably in the 
Westminster Review, it was the more plain.sailing parts, consti- 
tilting as they did the bulk of the volume, which carried off the 
mystical and highflown passages, which, we confess, we did not rate 
very highly. But in the present volume Miss Schreiner appears 
exclusively in the role of prophet and Seer, and though we cannot, of 
course, answer for the taste of the general public, we humbly admit 
that, for ourselves, Dreams, apologues, and allegories, are a sort o-f 
literature of which a little goes a long way, and a whole volume 
of them is more than we can assimilate. ‘‘ Never prophecy unless 
you know,*’ said Artemus Ward, and we have always felt the shrewd- 
ness and homely wisdom of the saying, for whatever the future 
may contain, experience teaches that it is never such as our forecasts 
paint it. 

There are many better written novels which are far less amusing 
than Mr. Revill Davies’s American Widowc It must be confessed 
that the diction has a tendency to be slovenly, and the plot is 
perhaps more melodramatic than probable. But for all that. An 
American Widoin is a brisk, stirring tale — full of life and movement. 
It amply fulfils the first requirement of fiction, which is to enter- 
tain ; though the entertainment it affords may not be of a very high 
order. 

A Secret Mission^ is a tale of Russian Poland. In many ways 
it bears a marked resemblance to novels by Russian authors ; but 
it is more consequent ; the actions of the characters, and the motives 
which prompt them, are more intelligible ; probably because they 
are more in accordance with Western European modes of thought 
and sentiment. Everything manifests the author’s intimate know- 
ledge of the country where his scene is laid, and of the social con- 
ditions, habits, and manners of its inhabitants. Every one of his 
characters is clearly and naturally drawn, and the heroine is really 
a remarkable creation. The story is interesting, but tragic to the 
last degi^e. The style is clear and forcible without affectations ; the 
one slight flaw is the use of the word “ fully ” before a comparative 
— “ fully more,” fully greater.” This is a well-known Scotch idiom ; 
but it very rarely appears in print. 

The Golden Lake^ is a tale of strange sensational adventures, 
daring exploits, and hairbreadth escapes. Sometiipes one is 
Teminded of Jules Verne, but, on the wWe, it is more in Mayne 

» Dreams, By Olive Schreiner. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 

® An Amerimn Widmtu In Three Volumes. By Albert Revill Davies. London : 
y. Trisohler & Co. 1890. 

^ A Secret Mission, By B. Gerard. In Two Volumes. Blackwood. 1891. 

■* Hit Golden Jjahe, A Story of AustnUian Adventure. By M. Carlton Dawe. 
Illustrated by Hume Nisbet. London : Trischler & Co. 1890. 
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Reed 8 style, only that instead of the American prairies we have 

the great lone land’' of Australia. Some of the wild freaks of 
nature, which the author has imagined, are very striking — especially 
‘‘ The White City/' a cluster of giant rocks of dazzling whiteness, 
whose wide, even fissures give the illusion of stately streets. Perhaps 
the scene is not wholly imaginary. Nature has greater marvels 
than human fancy can invent. The Golden Lake seems to us a 
capital book for boys, though there is no hint of such being its 
purport. 

We cannot say that we find A South Sea Lover ‘ enjoyable reading. 
’J"he best thing about it is the couleur locale ; for the author evi- 
dently knows the islands of the Pacific well, and delights in them 
and their inhabitants, as they were before they became Europeanised. 
But there is something uncomfortably hightlown in his treatment 
and point of view. The South Sea Lover himself is an impossible 
))eing, and the mystical and quasi- poetical thoughts and emotions 
which the author attributes to him are altogether unnatural in a 
young man whose highest training has consisted in the years he has 
served before the mast on board a merchant-ship. 

We observe that Mrs. Bennett Edwards’s Saint Monica ® has 
reached its third edition, which shows how taste in fiction differs ; 
for to us it seems poorly written, and by no means wholesome in 
tone. 

A Ihn/al J^hysiciaa ^ is a pretty idyllic little tale of the Austrian 
Tyrol. To forestall its simple incidents would be to rob it of half 
its charm. But the dcui^ ex wachindy by whose intervention the 
happy (U)wuement is achieved, is “ The Royal Physician,” Duke 
Charles of Bavaria. 

The Chrifit That Jh To is one of the novels — whose number 
seems to be increasing — in which an attempt is made to depict the 
future. To lay ones scene in a time of whose manners, customs, 
fashions, and general conditions, one knows absolutely nothing, is 
not perhaps the height of sound judgment, nor a very hopeful 
method of producing good fiction. But, to achieve even a limited 
success, the author who aspires to be the chronicler of the future 
must be gifted with an alert, vivid imagination. What he cannot 
know, nor even guess, he must invent. Now, in The Christ That Is 
To Be there is an absolute want of creative imagination. The 
author tells us, indeed, that he is narrating events of a hundred 
years hence > but the story and the dialogue read like an imperfect 
presentment of the manners and talk of a past age. His personages 

A South Sea Lover, A Homance, By Alfred St. Jobnfiton. London ; Maomlilaii. 

1890. 

* Shint Monica, A Wife’s Love Story, By Mrs. Bennett Edwards. Bristol : J. W, 
Arrowsmith. 

3 A Royal Physician. By Virginia W. Johnson. London ; Fisher tTnwin. 

‘ The (%rist ^at h To Be: a Latter-day Romance, London: phapman A Hall* 
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speak (when they do not lapse into our everyday vernacular) a lingo 
that would be archaic now. They have quaint old-fashioned names, 
and call each other ‘‘Master” So and So, as men did in the time 
of Elizabeth. The device, by which the author shirks the difficulty 
of imagining future developments in physical science, is to announce 
that the cycle of inventions and discoveries ceased with the Victorian 
era. All the novelty he can imagine for the London of a century 
hence is that its trade and population have dwindled, and that such 
suburbs as Highgate and Hampstead have once more become detached 
villages. Finally — last and highest perfection of uninventiveness — 
his Christ is a Jew and a carpenter ! But the parallel between the 
character and career of “ The Christ that is to be,” and that of his 
great Prototype, is far from being so ably and so touchingly traced 
as was that of Joshua Davidson ” in Mrs. Lynn Linton's poignant 
story of that name. 

A Romance of the Cape Frontier ^ is not a literary chef cVeeuvre^ but 
it is pleasant to read for all that. The interest does not lie in subtle 
studies of individual character ; indeed, the bold, genial frontiers- 
men are all pretty much of one type, and the talk of any one of 
them would be equally appropriate to the rest. But there is abun- 
dance of incident and adventure, of wild out-door life, of perils of all 
kinds gaily and bravely met, and, for the most part, overcome. There 
are admirable descriptions of the majestic scenery of the Cape fron- 
tier, and the life of the colonists is glowingly and faithfully presented. 
And through all there runs a most romantic love-story, the interest 
of 'which is thoroughly well sustained, and its final issue held in sus- 
pense to the very last chapter. 

Froth ^ is from Mr. Ileinemann’s “ International Series,” of which 
it is about the best specimen that has come under our notice, though 
considerable deduction must be made from the glowing and somewhat 
pompous reclame with which Mr. Edmund Gosse introduces it. What 
gorgeous phrases Mr. Gosse finds wherewith to deck his thoughts. 
Of the work of Seuor Valdes he tells us that “ it is careful not to 
afifront the modesty of nature, which loves an occasional tragic catas- 
trophe, but loathes the artifice of a smartly constructed plot.” Put 
into plain English, these sonorous words seem to mean that, in Mr. 
Gosse’s opinion, tragic catastrophes are not unnatural, and “smartly 
constructed ” plots arc, Stripx>edof its wonderful phraseology, wliich 
personifies “the modesty of nature,” and makes it “love” and 
“ loathe ” [marring exquisite Shakespearean words], the proposition is 
commonplace enough, and the latter part of it, to say the least, 
questionable, for we do not see why a “ smartly constructed ” plot 

should be more unnatural than a clumsy one. At any rate, Froth 

« 

^ A J^omance of the Cape Frontier, By Bertram Mitford. Popular edition. Lon- 
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Clara Bell. London ; W. Heinemann. 1891. 
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will not vex the fastidious soul of “ the modesty of nature by the 
neatness of its plot, for it really has no plot at all It is simply a 
sample slice cut out of the fashionable life of Madrid, without begin- 
ning or ending. It is an amusing satire — probably more or less of 
a caricature, like Dickens’s American Sketches — bub that it is a like- 
ness, painted from the life, everything tends to prove. For instance, 
the striking resemblance of the fashionable world of Madrid, as here 
depicted, to that of Paris ; and, at the same time, the marked national 
differences. There is a sort of barbarism about the hcay mondc in 
Froth which is never seen in any Parisian roman de The 

vice is coarser and less veiled ; people are more intimate, both men 
and women addressing each other by their Christian names. Then,, 
too, the high life ” of Madrid has not even the thinnest vaniish of 
literature ; to be well read would be regarded as an unpardonable 
blot. In all these things Madrid diflbrs from Paris ; nevertheless, 
a It fond, the. morals of the two capitals seem wonderfully alike. In 
calling Senor Valdes’s book a satire, we wrote advisedly. Such plea- 
sure as is to be derived from its perusal is purely that which is given 
by clever, mordant satire. Of the tender pathos, or the playful 
humour, by which the keenest satiric shafts of Alphonse Daudet are 
interspersed and relieved, there is not a trace in Froth, The 
last chapter — where Ilaimundo is wounded almost to the death 
by the termination of his liaison with Clementina de Osorio — 
would be pathetic but that liaimundo is such a poor, weak crea- 
ture that his sorrows stir little beyond a contemptuous pity in the 
reader. 

A Man\s MistaJx C ^ is rather above the average of contemporary 
fiction. It is well written, and the story is interesting and unusual. 
There are several strongly marked characters in it, solidly conceived 
and consistently sustained. It might perhaps be objected that the 
troubles of the heroine, of which, in fact, the story consists, spring 
from an overstrained scruple in rigidly adhering to a promise too 
lightly given. It would doubtless have been wiser and more rational 
if the poor girl had confided the secret she so heroically kept, to the 
one or two people who had a right to her confidence, and with whom 
the needless mystery exposed her to cruel misconstruction — more 
especially as the revelation could have led to no serious harm. 
But, after all, a promise is a promise, and the person who exacted 
the promise in question, though utterly heartless and unworthy, was 
the heroine’s^ father. Besides, if there had been no secret, tliere 
would have been no story, and, above all, the heroine would not have 
undergone the trials needful to “ bring her to God.” There is rather 
too strong an infusion of religion in ihe book for a novel — particu- 
larly In Bie latter part of it. It may suit some readers, but in 
others it infallibly leads to “ skipping.” 

^ A Man'i MistaJee, Bj Minnie Worboi^e. London ; Charles Clarke k Co. 
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AiJureite^ is a pretty and touching story, but that seems faint 
praise for a work by Henry Gr6ville. The truth is that there is 
something not altogether satisfactory about Aurettc, The heroine’s 
heart is broken, and the reader can hardly tell why. Aurette bears 
her grief nobly, no doubt ; but it saddens her for ever, and changes 
the whole current of her life. And when one con'sid^&rs that this 
terrible houleverscwmit is produced — not by the loss or the treachery 
of a lover to whom she was bound by a thousand endearing ties, 
but by the withdrawal of an official jlanc^^ with whom she had never 
exchanged half-a-dozen words apart — the whole thing seems fantastic 
and unreal. Such a breach of vmisenMancc goes far to spoil the 
story, which otherwise is worthy of all praise. ¥ or all the characters 
are interesting and well drawn — especially the women. Aurette 
herself is charming, and her younger sister Julia hardly less so, 
though in a different way. Sidonie, their adopted sister, is a 
marked contrast with them. She is the one deep shadow in the 
picture ; but she too is naturally and powerfully portrayed ; some- 
times she reminds one of Ursule, in Eugene Sue’s masterpiece, 
Mathildc, 

It would be hard to imagine a more difficult theme to treat in 
verse than an International Exhibition. Yet this seemingly impossi- 
ble task has been accomplished by ^1. de Moyecque, in his graceful 
volume : Zes Arts ct Lcs The Baron de Moyecque takes 

the great International Show of the Champ de Mars, section by 
section, and celebrates the product of each department in elegant 
and well turned stanzas, idealising his multiform and heterogeneous 
subjects into harmony with poetic requirements, and never, on thc^ 
one hand, falling into trivial familiarity of thought or learning, nor, 
on the other, indulging in hyperbole or bpmbast. The lines always 
run easily and smoothly, and the ideas embodied, if not recondite or 
strikingly novel — which the very nature of the subject forbids — are 
just and apt, and often elevated ; Avhile the pervading sentiment of 
the whole poem is universal kindliness, combined w'ith patriotism in 
its best and truest sense. 

^ Anretie. Par Henry Gr^Sville. Paris : Plon, Nourrit el Cie. 1891. 

* JjCs Aria et Lch Mirunt, ou lA Exposition Internationale de 1887. A PoC*me. Par 
le Baron de Moyecque. Paris : L. Souvaitre. 1890. 
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So much has been recently written on the career of ‘the late 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, by those who in person watched his 
attitude during the glittering day of the Second Empire, as well 
as at the period of its tragic collapse, certain among them 
having even assisted at the brief moment of its strange and 
xinaccountable rise, tliat an attempt to do other than to crystallise 
some of their utterances, as given verbally or in the columns of the 
daily press, on the more enduring pages of a magazine would* be an 
act of presumption to be rightly condemned. 

Much of ill, something of good, and an immensity of what is of 
deep psychical as well as of political interest has been reiterated con- 
•cerning this remarkable scion of the great Corsican race, who, had it 
not been that certain flaws of principle and of character blocked his 
|)ath, would have been The Napoleon of the second half of the 
•century ; but none have been able to declare if he were the last of that 
race, and on this depends the importance or the triviality of all that 
has been said, raising the tale of his failure to the level of history 
or letting it drop into lasting oblivion. Jerome Napoleon (we call him 
by the name hj which he is more generally known) had been so little 
able to identi^ himself with the imperialism of the Buonapartes, 
that it is difficult to say if it survived to fall with him, and two 
decades have passed leaving unrevealed the secret as to whether or 
not the turmoil of 70 left the great Colossus shattered beyond 
repair. When Charles the Great, to whom the first Napoleon loved 
to liken himself, flung down the Irmin-Sul, he ground the vast form 
into dust beneath his heel, hurling it away into space on the winds 
which swept over the land whose god it had been, so that no frag- 
ment might remain out of which life could again be evolved to defy 
him ; but one of the characteristics of tlie present day is that it 
leaves its work incomplete. A wasted Palatinate could not now 
occur ; the hpwing away of root and branch is unknown ; and when 
Dagon falls from his pedestal, not only the stump of him, but head 
^nd shoulders are left entire, that he may be restored again if hand 
there be to do the work. 

T^at the legends of nations, when written with the grand swing 
of epic verse, live long, is well known. The weabn^s of th^ 
Napoleonic legend is that it can now no longer be read ont in full* 
VoL. 135. — No. 6. 2 H 
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The child of 181 '3 might be safely taught the names of Vittoria and 
of Waterloo ; so dazzled was he by those of a score of brilliant 
successes on his own side, that he looked on these reverses a& 
accidents, mysterious and inexplicable, rather than crushing. Besides, 
was it so sure that the Column of Boulogne was built out of Caligula’s 
shells only, and that Prince of Moscow was a title recording flight 
and shame ! Now the sons of those children are taught that Sedan 
has l)lotted out Wagram, and that the guns which thundered across 
France in 1870 have silenced for ever the glorious echo of those 
which opened the gates of half the cities in Europe in turn. Above 
all, they are taught that Alsace-Lorraine is very wide, and that her 
shadow has covered up for ever those glorious fields, extending from 
the Atlantic to the lied Sea, of which France was once so proud. 
J Parisians, too, reproach the Napoleons for the results of that final 
blow which they tliemsclves aimed at the fallen dynasty. Had 
they not been maddened by the triumphant approach of their here- 
ditary fpes, they argue, the degradation of those days of the Commune 
would not have fallen upon them, and a feather on the wind of 
recent events has shown that that degradation is still felt. Jerome 
Napoleon, again, w’as not one wlio could teach men to forget that 
which it was to his own disadvantage they should remember, or who, 
falling by mischance to the earth, could grasp its substance, crying : 

Sec how I seize that wliicli is mine own ! ” 

We follow liiin from point to point in his can‘er in puzzled' 
Tv^onder : he marchc?s so gallantly up to his goal, and then swerves aside 
wlien his liand is *on tlie very cord. AVe see him ever strike his 
blow in the right way, but at the wrong time. AVe wonder over 
his great gifts, and marvel to find how little re knows how to use 
them ; we are bewildered as we watch him sedulously working 
away to undermine that fortress of tradition on which depend tlu^ 
fortunes of his race ; and we ask how it was possible that this deep- 
thinking philosopher should fail to understand that he who could not 
train himself either to follow or to lead must come to nothing in 
the struggle of life. 

Among the greatest of his gifts was that of oratory. Powerful, 
impressive, persuasive, convincing, he fairly swung men’s opinions 
round when he spoke and ranged them on his own side. But the 
effect produced by his words was curiously evanescent, and he has 
hardly left a ‘‘mot” behind. In that he stands almost alone among 
brilliant Frenchmen. Talleyrand, Thiers, and others have sprung 
from point to point in their career by means of some bright word — 
often, indeed, not uttered by themselves at all — which caught men’s 
ears and held their eyes fixed on the speaker till he should place 
another treasure in their keeping. French history is written in a 
f<?w score of short phrases, and its makers have bnilt up their fame 
on their own monosyllables. When the third Napoleon said, 
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“ L’Empire cVst la palx/* he might mean nothing, and did mean 
nothing, but he had written a line across his tricolor round which 
men could rally, and, as there was no one at hand to show how little 
likely the slender thread was to curb the fierce flight of the Imperial 
eagle, all went well. He, the cousin of the Prince, of whom we write, 
must have lost his crown if the wearing of it had depended on his 
power to pen such a document as La Vrntf a Calomniatcnrs, 
and its companions, but these pieces of writing, splendid as they 
were, did not contain one telling plirase which could strike back a 
(Calumny at need. The one scathing epithet his enemies threw at 
him, driving it home, Jerome Napoleon acce])ted, disdaining or 
unable to fling it from him, and this to liis cost. Every public man 
has received some such missile, hut by intentionally, or otherwise, 
setting to work to make it inapplitMible to his own established per- 
sonality, he has caused the wound dealt, to be cured in a day. Not 
the L'ast important element in Ih’iuce Napoleon’s failure was that 
he set no value on personal popularity. Wo lu'ar nothing of those 
who, either as inultitudes or as individuals, had been induced to attach 
tliemselves to him, idolieing his cause because he was of it, and, seeing 
that lie himself still (‘xisted, refusing with gallant obstinacy, to believe 
tliat cause dead. Instead wo find a nation joining in the laugh against 
one who was too haughty or too indifferent to reply to the taunt of 
liaving hung about in the w^aiting-rooms of his ])olitical opponents, 
while one who is descril)ed as among the staunchest of his friends 
says, on b(‘ing iiifornu'd of his death, ‘‘ I like him better sinc(‘ I 
know that I shall not see him again.” 

Yet we hear one after rinother testify to his brilliant (pialities as 
a companies. Eloquenb in tlie expression of his own views, attentive 
to all of wtuglit which another might have to urg(* ; eiidow(‘d with 
an almost miraculous memory, which was fortified, not weakened, as 
its luxuriant stores were attacked by time ; tlie gold of historical' 
and ])olitical lore kept ready at hand, while its dross was at onco 
detected and flung aside ; possessed of a power of interesting himsell) 
in everything — travel, pluloso])hy, science in its hundred varied- 
branches, topics of the day, the lives of nations; and, added to this, 
a charm of manner, of which none escaped th<3 spell, however ])re- 
judiced against him they might previously liave l)een : these are 
qualities which when combined are rare, but which JTince Napoleon 
owned to an extraordinary degree. 

As mighli be anticipated with one who w’as indifferent to the 
susceptibilities of others and careless of consequences as regarded 
himself, he frequently permitted his brilliant periods to pass the 
bourns of prudence, and grave charges of indiscretion, criminal in 
one of his position, have been brought against him. Numerous 
instances of such might be quoted, but that of the notorious Corsican 
speech of 1865, on the occasion of his unveiling the statue of bis 
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imperial cousin, will suffice. In attempting to form a correct 
estimate of the Prince’s character, one is struck by the essential 
difference between the view taken of him by M. Ernest Kenan and 
that of others who have enjoyed his intimacy. When that ardent 
and faithful friend tells us that there was no subject, in literature, 
science, or art with which the object of his admiration was not 
thoroughly acquainted, and that in the course of a single evening he 
heard, him astonish a naval commander with his knowledge of navi- 
gation, electrify an Orientalist by his handling of Persian literature, 
and confute the statements of an astronomer regarding the nebular 
hypothesis, M. Renan does but confirm the statements of others 
who have assisted at similar displays of omniscience ; but when he 
goes on to describe the Prince as “ a very great soul,” . . . . “ who 
combined goodness of heart with the most touching simplicity,” “ who 
had a very beautiful character, and did not deserve the fate which 
befell him,” and “ who would have been happy, as he well merited, 
if he had eschewed politics, and spent his life at Prangins in 
the society of Princess Clotilde,” M. Kenan finds no echo to his 
-opinions. 

Consideration also of the attitude Jerome Napoleon adopted on 
other critical occasions inclines one to doubt what M. Kenan avers, 
that the ’70 events would never have occurred had the Prince nob 
^elected to pay a second visit to Spitzbergen at the very moment 
when, in the gardens of Ems, the Prussian monarch was turning his 
back on the Ambassador of the French Emperor with the war- 
fraught words : ‘‘Tell this gentleman I have nothing more to say 
to him.” 

However, this is a cause in which fow would »vish to enter the lists 
with M. Renan, even supposing they were equal to the encounter in 
other ways ; rather would they yield the point, turtiing away with a 
feeling of envy of the Prince who had been able to secure so 
devoted a friend. That part of his life which included such epi- 
sodes as the expedition in the direction of the great unseen Pole is 
one on which an English pen likes to linger, avoiding for the 
moment those troubled scenes of intrigue in which the greater part 
of Prince Napoleon’s life was passed. In 1856 he’ set out for the 
North in the imperial yacht Heim HortcnsCy in whose name Napoleon 
III. lovingly revived the memory of his beautiful and gifted 
mother, the Queen of Holland, who had lived long enough to do 
her part in preparing him for his great future, but ntot to watch 
him enter into the first phases of his enjoyment of it. We find an 
account of (he Prince’s cruise under the title of Voyages dans les 
Mers du iVbrrf it lord de la Corvette “ Beine Hortenscy' by M. Charles 
Edmond. Copious allusions to this expedition are also to be found 
in an interesting and delightful book, more ihmiliar to English readers, 
Letters from High LaHtttdes, by the present Marquis of Diifferin. It 
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is interesting to notice the freak of fate which first bronght these 
two remarkable men together here, and then, after the lapse of 
thirty-fire years, placed them side by side in Eome, the one alter 
swaying the destinies of millions in the extreme west and the extreme 
east of our realm, pleased to enjoy an interval of comparative repose 
as Representative of his Queen to a Court which was at the date 
named barely a political possibility ; the other, whom *50 had found 
first cousin and favoured friend of a powerful Emperor, fresh from 
a victorious war, with only one frail young life between himself and 
a throne, treading that path which should also lead him to the gates 
of the Eternal City, but above the archways of which for him was 
written “ C6.sar d^class^,’* Carri^re manqu6e,*’ and Failure — ^though 
the most brilliant of the century, still Failure — while the opinion 
of most is that his is the hand which most surely snapped the 
violet chain that linked his own day to the past, and that his 
life is rightly summed up in his own sad words : “I can succeed in 
nothing, not even in dying.” 

In the journal of this Northern cruise Lord Dufferin speaks 
warmly of the Prince’s graciousness and consideration for others, tells 
of his visit of inspection to the Foam, the Englishman’s own little 
boat, describes the fairy-like appearance of the graceful Reine 
Hortense on the occasion of a ball given to the fair maidens of 
Iceland, and the final moment when the magnificent corvette, 
finding she had not sufficient coal to continue her voyage, steamed 
away to Europe, taking with her, as was sure to be the case if 
Prince Napoleon were in command, a wealth of scientific treasure. 

Of other voyages we hear, too — notably the venturesome one of 
’61, when in the Jerome Napoleon, he crossed the Atlantic, accom- 
panied by Princess Clotilde, during the American War, and under 
a safe-conduct, visited the camp of either side, in turn ; also 
of the final expedition of ^70, when the Empress EugCnie remarked : 

The EmpeBor is away. You are going to the North Pole. I 
myself leave to-morrow. We are a curious Government, but there 
is nothing going on, and we can sleep peacefully.” 

In Lord Dufferin’s book, describing his meeting with the Prince 
off Iceland, we find the following description of Jerome Napoleon’s 
personal appearance : “ Although,” Lord Dufferin says, “ I never had 
the pleasure of seeing Prince Napoleon before, I should have known 
him among a thousand, from his remarkable likeness to his uncle, 
the first Emperor. A stronger resemblance, I conceive, could 
scarcely exist between two persons. The same delicate, sharply- 
cut features ; thin, refined mouth, and firm, determined jaw. The 
Prince's frame, however, is built altc^ether on a larger scale, mA 
his eyes, instead of being of a cold, piercing blue, are soft aind 
brown, with quite a different expr^ion.” 

This sketch is interesting as tallying so nearly with that which 
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has been written of Prince Napoleon by those who have had 
the honour of meeting him under Lord Dufferin’s roof at the 
British Embassy in Rome during the past year. On such occasions 
the Prince conversed little, but stood apart, with his King-in-exile 
look, considering attentively the brilliant crowd around him, which 
must have recalled to his mind the Court at the Tuileries a quarter 
of a century before. None who saw him thus could fail to be 
impressed by the majesty of his presence and demeanour, and the 
strange fascination of his fixed, powerful face. 

Nearly two score years had at this time elapsed since Lord DufFerin 
described the Prince during his Polar visit The imperial features had 
become mdre massive and the iron jaw more grim, but the remark- 
able likeness still existed. The profile was still that which might 
be traced on some coin dug up from the mould of the Forum, or 
singled out from the line of busts in the Hall of the Emperors on 
the Capitol in e Hill, and the change which time had worked was 
far less than that which transformed the pale, sharp, classic out- 
lines of the mask of the First Consul into that of the man who 
had looked on in impassive tranquillity while Wagram, Austerlitz, 
and Jena were won. 

As with all his great advantages, that Caosar-like face of Prince 
Napoleon played him false at times. Beneath the canopy of the 
Porphyrogenitor it would have ranked high among his attributes for 
success, but who could believe in the Citizen and the Democrat 
when presented under such a guise ? What would have been his 
r6lc had jh© ^ver stood beneath that canopy is unknown, and it is 
unlikely that his published journal, or any papers he may have loft 
behind, will solve the riddle. As regards facts, the Empire 
looked on him as a Republican, and the Republic as an Imperial 
pretender. Paul de Cassagnac, when advocating the cause of 
Prince Victor in ’7G, brands him with the epithet of Com- 
munard ” ; thirty years before he had been exiled by Louis Philippe 
as a demagogue ; in *48 and in 77, under very different conditions, 
he offered himself as Mountain ’* candidate to the fierce electors of 
Corsica ; some Radical manifesto or other was always flying from 
his hand, and in ’75 the VolonU Nationah^ his own organ, declares 
that if the son of Napoleon III. were to die. Prince Napoleon would 
never seek to restore the Empire for his own benefit, and concluding 
by the assertion that, should either he or his nephew make that 
attempt, the matter would probably end in St. Martin’s fJanal. Yet 
when the young Prince Imperial fell in Zululand, Prince Napoleon 
pronounced himself the inheritor of his claims, which meant Empire 
or meant nothing. When the Corsican electors seemed about to 
veer round to his opponent, Baron Hausmann, he calls upon them 
to choose between the son of Jerome the King and nephew of 
Napoleon the Emperor, and a stranger. When Greece went in 
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search of^a Sovereign, he brought all the weight of his great 
diplomatic ability to bear bn the Powers, in the hope that they 
might consent to allow him to mount those golden though uncertain 
steps himself ; and when, on the occasion of his going to Turin for 
the marriage of his daughter Letitia with the Duke of Aosta, Signor 
Crispi wrote him down in the deeds aii “ His Imperial Highness 
Prince Jerome Buonaparte,” this representative of Cmsars replied: 

Your pardon, but I do not know who this Buonaparte may be. 
1 am acquainted only with the Prince Jerome Napoleon.” 

His ideal is said to have been a Democratic Dictatorship — a 
meeting of extremes, which the few who in the course of history 
have been gifted with a suOiciency of sublime self-ccmfidence to 
attempt, have found so hard a task to achieve in full that they have 
been impelled to abandon the lesser half. 

But it is possible the Prince never attempted to define this ideal, 
even if his it were. To have done so would have been to tax hard 
the powers of even a Jerome Napoleon, for in what way can a 
Dictator address a Democracy, save by saying : “ Each one among 
you may follow the path he approve — provided it be that which 
I approve ” ? 

Thi^ discrepancy between his words and deeds of yesterday and of 
to-morrow, the manner in which he at one moment flung the purple 
mantle round his shoulders and at the next trampled it disdainfully 
under foot, would have wrecked a far greater than he. Were it not 
that one constantly finds him weighing and appreciating the motives 
and results of his own actions and those of others with the unerring 
precision of some scientific instrument brought to almost miraculous 
perfection, we should say he was influenced by some vague idea that 
if he refrained from giving out any formal programme, promulgated 
no definite principle, and pursued no consistent course, he would be 
able at the moment when power eventually came into his grasp, either 
to declare that under him each man should bo a law to himself, or, in 
effect, to say, as did that Prince of Dissemblers, the Borgia Cardinal, 
Boderigo Lenzoli, who, on being asked what name he proposed to 
take to himself as Pope, drew up what had hitherto appeared to be 
a bent and palsied form, with the superb words : “Whose name but 
that of the victorious Alexander ! ” 

And had the latter course been the choice of Jerome Napoleon, he 
could have urged a doable precedent in his family. It is curious to 
note in what a different spirit each of the three Napoleons (the only 
three who, for practical purposes, have so far existed at all), whil^ yet 
indulging in all the refined niceties of abstruse calculation, construed 
the term, a Man of Destiny. The New Napoleon, nnweariedly as to 
the^last he continued to work his intellectual powers, yet was in 
effect swayed to.and fro as though in reality placed powerless in the 
grasp of a resistless fate, while the Great Napoleon, as Carlyk^ with 
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some of his magic touches, shows us, gives himself up to,^ cue hour’s 
grim, compressed, solitary thought before deciding to become General 
of the Army of Italy, First Consul, Emperor, as the case might be, 
and then marches down the road which he believes Destiny has 
shaped out for him. That he did believe in his Star seems still an 
unchallenged fact, even now, in this day, when doubt is cast upon 
most things — that his brother’s son only wished to do the same, 
although he had had Maidamo Mdre to guide his youth, will likewise be 
uncontradicted ; but then the First of the Dynasty was half a century 
nearer to the days of Wallenstein than was the uncrowned Ceesar 
who died the other day in Rome. 

A short rhu77i6 of the principal events in the life of this remark- 
able man may not be considered out of place here. Though born 
some years after “ the merry King Jerome,” who had ruled 
Westphalia from 180G to 1813, lost his throne, Prince Napoleon 
was the first Buonaparte through whose veins flowed the blood 
of genuine royalty, his mother being Catherine, a princess of the House 
of Wurtemburg. In the list of his names we find that that of 
Charles, the Corsican lawyer and father of the great Emperor, was 
not forgotten. We also notice that curiously enough the name of 
Jerome, by which he is so generally but erroneously known, is not 
among them. Trieste was his birthplace, but he was early placed 
. under the care of Letitia Buonaparte, the celebrated “Madame Mdre,” 
after whom he has named his only daughter, and he was by her in- 
doctrinated in all the finer parts of the great Napoleonic legend. To 
illustrate the influences by which the Prince was surrounded in his 
youth, we will mention a visit paid, in 1837, by Lady Emmeline Stuart- 
Wortley to Madame Buonaparte. This mother of so many kings 
had then attained the age of eighty-three, having already survived 
her great son fifteen years. She was confined to her couch, but on 
the walls around her hung the portraits of her children, which were 
described on the same occasion by Mr. Simmons in some fine lines, 
from which the following are selected : — 

“ They were her children. Never yet 
Did one fond mother give such race, beneath her smiles to glow, 

As they who now, back on her brow, their pictured glories throw, 

“ Her daughters there, the beautiful, look down in dazzling sheen, 

One lovelier than the Queen of Love, one crowned an earthly Queen j 
Her sons, the proud, the paladins, with diadem and plume, 

Each leaning on his sceptred ami, made Empire of that room. 

<* 

But right before her coach’s foot, one mightiest picture blazed, 

One august form to wdiich her eyes incessantly were raised, 

A monarch’s too, and, monarchrlike, the artist-^hand had bound 
With jewelled belt, imperial sWord, and ermined purple round him,J 

From the tender care of Letitia he passed to that of his fathe?> 
Bpendiug muph of his time with him until the death of the latter in 
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1860, and to the untoward influence of these years, much that was 
evil in his character must be Weed. His "military studies completed^ 
he wished to bear arms in the service of his own country, but this 
being refused him he spent half a dozen years in travel, forming % 
taste for enquiry into the minds and manners of other nations which 
remained with* him through life. Guizot allowed him to enter 
Prance in ’45, though only on condition that he adopted the name of 
Comte de Montfort. His intrigues with the ^Democrats, thus early 
did his tendencies show themselves, brought about another period of 
exile, to which the vagaries of other members of his family had 
already subjected him in Italy. Two years later the youUg Prince, 
with perhaps too obsequious a show of gratitude, accepted the per- 
mission of Louis Philippe to return to Prance, and there he remained 
until the revolution of ’48 occurred, when, faithful to his former line, 
he called on every good citizen to rally with him round the llepublic. 
He was then elected member of the Constituent Assembly for Corsica,, 
maintaining his connection with this, the cradle of his race, throughout 
his life. Consistently with his principles, and in remembrance of 
the favour accorded to him by Louis Philippe,* he opposed, but un- 
successfully, the banishment of the Orleans princea He was then 
sent by his Government as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
. Madrid, but, not having mastered the rudiments of diplomatic lore, 
Jhe thought fit to quit his post without leave, and was recalled. Then 
a curious complication of events occurred leading up to the Cowp 
dUEtat^ when the favourite of France was found to be, not the brilliant, 
powerful young Prince, with his uncle’s face and charm of manner, 
and with eloquence, versatility, and attractive personality, all his 
own, but the reserved silent cousin, whose six years in,fche fortress 
of Ham might, one would have thought, have consigned him to 
oblivion, while his clumsily^conducted escapades of Strasbnrg and 
Boulogne were only too well remembered. “ Le ponvoir est anx 
tacitnrnes” is the brief verdict some one gives of this matter, and 
it shall suffice without further comment here. Whatever the more 
gifted of the princes felt, he, after a short hesitation, yielded grace- 
fully, and from that time an alliance, not to say a friendship, existed 
between the cousins, which Prince Napoleon maintains was unbroken 
to the last. It is probable that this assertion is correct, though the 
patience of the Emperor must often have been severely tried ; still 
he valued his cousin, he evidently found him a profoundly interest- 
ing subject for study, and he delighted in showering marks of his 
esteem upon him, giving him the Palais Boyal as a residaioe, 
£40,000 a year as an income, the rank of a Prince ct Prance, a seat 
in the Council of State, and the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Hoifoar. As General of Division a command was bestowed on him 
at the outbreak of the Crimean War, and here it was that the tottihle 
change of cowardice, wMoh, tinjustifiable as, according to the higheA 
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authorities it was, has been permitted to blight bis whole life, was 
first brought against him. Lord Wolseley and others have told us 
how men of high military fame, whose true personal courage is un- 
doubted, have yet, through some unhappy accident or momentary 
loss of nerve, laid themselves open to a similar accusation, but that 
against Prince Napoleon seems to rest on the most imaginary of 
foundations. At other times in his life he braved perils of varied 
nature in every clime ; he certainly showed no trace of fear when 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with our own soldiers in the Battle of 
the Alma ; and Kinglake, in his History of the War in the Crimea^ 
declares the cruel charge to be absolutely false. 

On his return he roused his cousin's anger by his too-outspoken 
criticisms on the conduct of the war and its conclusion, which, 
according to Him, ought to have included clauses for the liberation 
of Poland, or at least for the amelioration of the condition of that 
unhappy country. After this he undertook work of a nature in 
which he was specially fitted to excel, namely, the superintendence 
of Imperial interests at the Universal Exhibition of ’55. Then 
followed his Northern expedition, of which mention has already been 
made. A passing word of eulogy may here be bestowed on him 
with regard to his talent for administration and organisation. Had 
his mission in life been to compile and to superintend the working 
of a “ Code Napoleon,” he need not have spent fifty out of the seventy 
years of his existence in exile. The next event is his marriage 
with the Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel. Of his 
private life hitherto little has been said, and there is little which 
can be said. He brought sorrow upon each member of his family 
in turn. ^No woman ever spoke well of him, and his friendship 
and close correspondence with the brilliant but fantastic Queen Sophia 
of the Netherlands, a cousin of his own through his mother’s side, 
both having sprung from the princely house of Wurtemburg, was a 
tribute to his intellectual powers only. These are. facts which un- 
happily cannot be gainsaid. But in the defence of Prince Napoleon 
it must be urged that his union with the saintly Princess of Savoy, 
at that critical period in life when, in fitting hands, he might yet 
have redeemed the errors of his youth, took away his only chance 
of being saved by a woman’s power. Some there are who can dose 
their eyes on a man’s weaknei^, and through their blindness redeem 
him. Not so Clotilde of Savoy, who only saw in him the man to 
whom political necessity decreed she should link her fate, and the 
deadly foe of that faith for which alone she lived. Jerome Napoleon, 
who had passed his youth in the dazzling cultured scUons of Florence, 
exchanging them later for those of the Tuileriee, could perhaps 
hardly be expected to appreciate the frigid ascetic surroundini^s of 
his nun-like wife, while the Princess so entirely committed the care 
of her conscience and her standard of right to the keeping of the 
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Church, that when her husband laj on his deathbed she deemed it 
impossible that she should visit him untU permission bad been 
obtained from the Vatican, 

He leaves three children : Letitia, his daughter, a handsome and 
talented woman, the widow of the Duke of Aosta, who, it is said, will 
bestow her hand, when her year of mourning is over, on her cousiQ, 
Prince Roland Buonaparte; Victor, the present representative of those 
hopes which grant men nothing but the right of exile from their 
native land ; and Louis, especially the beloved of his father, who, 
however, died without the consolation of seeing him, as the Prince 
was away with the regiment of Cossacks in which he held a com- 
mission at Tiflis, whither he had gone in search of military distinction, 
as did his younger cousin when he joined our troops in Southern 
Africa. It is to this, his younger son, that Prince Napoleon held 
out that chaplet of Blue Roses, the Buonaparte hopes ; but the 
young man declines to take up a position of rivalry to his brother, 
and in any case declares that he intends to remain a citizen of 
France and loyal supporter of the Republic. 

From the date of his alliance by marriage with the House of 
Savoy, which preceded the War of Independence, commences Prince 
Napoleon’s close connection with Italy, which increased continually 
in warmth as years went on. He became more than ever the 
intimate friend of his father-in-law, Victor Emmanuel, and that 
friendship was continued with King Humbert, while he acted as 
constant mediator during numerous diflScult and delicate negotiations 
between Count Cavour and his cousin the Emperor, thereby greatly 
increasing his reputation for diplomatic ability which stood already 
high, and proving himself the sincere and enlightened ally of that 
country which has since been able in part to repay him. Italy 
undoubtedly owes much to Jerome Napoleon, and not tardy in 
acknowledging her debt, has generously endorsed the dictum of the 
Duke of Sermoneta, Syndic of Rome, who, when standing by the 
dead body of the great Prince, said : “ Here lies the Frenchman 
who has most loved Italy.” 

Of late years, while Signor Crispi has been in power, and the 
relations between the two countries have been so strained, the 
Prince, rightly considering that he had no claim to make himself 
heard, has reserved the expression of his opinion, or expressed it 
only in private circles ; but he did not hesitate, when the Marchesa di 
Budini undertook the direction of affairs the other day, to pronounce 
against the renewal of the Triple Alliance, and to point eloquently to 
the fact that a cessation of kindly feeling between Italy and her 
natural ally must infallibly damage the interests of both. 

Hegaiding his suggestion of friendly overtures to be made to ike 
Vatican, of which mention will be made later, it is asserted that 
Prince Jerome Napoleon made the astounding proposal that be 
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should himself request an interview with the Holy Father for the 
purpose of opening negotiations on the part of the King, adding : 

Only let me talk for half an hour in the Vatican with Leo XIII. 
I shall need no more than that to bring him round 

King Humbert is reported to have merely smiled without reply, as 
it was probably intended he should, and the Prince then, admitting 
that he could scarcely look upon himself as a persona gratissima on 
the further side of the Tiber, made a new proposal, possibly serious, 
possibly not, that his substitutes for the thirty minutes’ conversation 
during which Church and State should be reconciled should be the 
two Representatives of the French Republic, the Ambassadors to the 
Quirinal and to the Vatican. 

This, if one may give a very free translation of the opinion given 
in the French language of one who heard the Prince tell the tale, 
was either the policy of Machiavelli, or absolute nonsense. In any 
case, it was original. 

Disputes with the Orleans princes ; more speeches of a Corsican 
nature; momentary disgrace, followed by redoubled marks of confidence 
and distinction ; voyages north and south in the Jeronte Napoleon ; 
patronage of the Suez Canal, and political tours through different 
parts of Southern and Eastern Europe, probably with the object of 
remedying the evil of the political isolation of France, so much 
deplored by the Prince, filled up the years from ’GO to 70, and then 
came the crisis, when the Napoleonic dynasty was for the second 
time driven for ever from the throne of France.” On the declara- 
tion of war the Prince hastened home from I'romsoe, where the 
startling news had found him, and made an application to his 
cousin for a post in the army. His diplomatic abilities were, how- 
ever, considered superior to those he possessed as a soldier, and he was 
commissioned instead to secure the assistance of Victor Emmanuel. 
In thife he failed, and while he was still at the Pitti Palace in 
Florence the capitulation of Sedan took place. 

The true history of the next few weeks is as yet unknown. It is 
averred that Count Bismarck accepted Prince Napoleon as candidate 
for the French throne in the place of his imperial prisoner. Some 
go further, and say the proposal emanated in the first instance from 
the subtle brain of the Prussian Chancellor, and add that he was 
prepared to place the captive army at the Prince’s disposition in order 
that he might make good his iclaim. In any case, it is known that 
Jerome Napoleon at this time became the centre point of a network 
of intrigue, and that he published a pamphlet, which has since 
became historical, in explanation or in defence of his own line of 
action. 

The death of the gallant young Louis Napoleon gave his i^elative 
an unohidlenged right to lead the Imperialists, a right which lie had 
already claims, and which bad been the cause of further dissension 
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between himself and the Empress Eugenie. As the advocate of 
Absolutism and Clericalism, as well as ftpm private reasons, the 
consoit of Napoleon III. had always stood in opposition to his 
cousin, but the final breach did not take place till after the decease 
of the Emperor. It is curious to notice how death again and again 
cleared the path of Jerome Napoleon. His father, King of West- 
phalia ; his own elder brother ; the son of the first Napoleon, known 
as the Duke of Reichstadt ; his cousin Napoleon HI. ; the brother of 
that prince ; and finally, the Prince Imperial, all had to pass away 
before the way to that throne which ho was never to reach lay open 
to him. 

Some have spoken of Jerome Napoleon’s own death as though it 
were that of a man already consigned to political oblivion, con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of his cause, and looking on his own 
career as finished. But it must be remembered that five years have 
not yet elapsed since he was considered so far a power in the* State 
and a danger to the State as to be proscribed by the Expulsion 
Law, and three years previous to that event all France was roused 
to keen interest and wonder by a manifesto of his, which, first 
appearing in the columns of the Figaro, was instantly reflected on 
every wall in Paris. This manifesto was that in which he proclaimed 
himself champion of the Church of Rome and of the Papal power, 
calling upon his own nation to havQ recourse to fii, iMhiadte. Amuse- 
ment, mingled in the minds of keener thinkers with wonder and 
question, was the only result, for the famous anti-clerical Corsican 
speeches and those of later date, had dealt with the matter too 
brilliantly and too searchingly for their authoi'’s views to be for- 
gotten. Had not the Prince, moreover, been the first man in 
Europe boldly to declare that the capital of the King of Italy was 
not Turin, nor Naples, nor Florence, but Rome itself, and that to 
Italy’s King the Papal monarch must yield ? How, then, could the 
■Church accept him as her champion, and unless to be accepted as 
€uch, in what direction could the motive of this strange manifesto 
lie ? The quiet dignity with which the Prince bore the imprison- 
ment in the Conciergerie, the result of his proclamation, was over- 
looked, and the matter almost instantly forgotten, or only remem- 
bered when it was desired to raise a laugh against one who declin€{d 
to defend or to explain his action. That Jerome Napoleon should 
have without reason, or through a mar© freak of fancy, assumed this 
new and unaccountable attitude, those few who knew him could not 
believe, but no solution of the enigma was discovered until some 
few weeks ago on the fall of Signor Orispi, when the Prince, m has 
been said, urgently impressed upon his brother-in-law, King Hum- 
bert/ the desirability of attempting a reconciliation between Chfreh 
and State as the surest way of making Italian unity complete. 
That the chasm between the Vatican and the Quitinal idhould be 
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bridged over by the hand of Jerome Nfipoleon, or that even a sng^ 
gestion to that effect should be made by him, seemed at first too 
preposterous a statement to be credited, but other opponents of the 
Papacy, as bitter and as uncompromising as he, have become convinced 
that by separating Church and State they have deprived the latter 
of its natural supporter and committed one of the gravest political 
errors of the century. Could the ecclesiastical domain have been 
swept away into nothingness by the Edict which pronounced that 
the Temporal Power had ceased to be, the situation would assume a 
changed aspect ; as it is, such ukases have only transformed a power- 
ful consort into an implacable and terrible foe, leaving her still 
seated on the hearthstone of the mutual home. It has been said 
that a man’s worst enemy is his wife if she be not his friend, and 
that quaint truth does not inaptly describe the result of the rupture 
between that august pair who, till the policy of this our day bid 
them stand apart, have in common ruled the civilised world since 
its creation. 

These events are the last that can be recorded in connection 
with the career of I’rince Napoleon, and now has taken place the 
concluding act of the tragedy — for the death of an Emperor in 
exile must always be a tragedy, ' His long struggle for life, terrible 
but splendid in its intensity, is over, and he lies at peace who 
never was at peace, on the summit of La Superga, looking out into 
the solemn mountain-chain which was crossed in triumph nearly a 
century ago, by the founder of his race, to whom Jerome Napoleon 
owed at once all fhe greatness and all the trouble of his life. 


C0NST^V^X’K EACil.ESTONK. 



CANADA AND THE CANADIAN 
QUESTION.' 


That Mr. Goldwin Smith’s work on Canada is brilliantly written 
goes without saying. Unfortunately, those acquainted with his 
opinions may also take it for granted that it is intensely partisan, 
and that “ the party ” whose views it represents is Mr. Goldwin 
Smith himself. Except in what the binder and printer have con- 
tributed, the volume has no claim to rank with Professor Bryce’s 
great work on the United States, nor with the volume on the Swiss 
Confederation by Sir F. 0. Adams and Mr. C. D. Cunningham. 
The book before us is a glorified pamphlet, with a long historical 
introduction, eloquent, sparkling, and unsympathetic. It is more 
easy to discover what Mr. Goldwin Smith dislikes than to say what 
he admires, lie dislikes the French, Canadians, that prolific raco 
t/O whose extension there w^ould be no bounds, “if they did not 
prefer pills made of paper, with a likeness of the Virgin, to vacci- 
nation as a preventive of small-pox.” He dislikes the Irish, and 
cannot keep “ Home Rule ” out of his pages, even when his jibee 
and sneers are entirely irrelevant. The “ false front of monarchy 
in the Canadian Constitution supplies him with congenial material 
for his scorn. “Religious Canada,” he says, “prays each Sunday 
that they p.o., the Governor-General and tlie Lieutenant-Governors 
to whom he has “ solemnly delegated his impotence ”j may govern 
well, on the understanding that Heaven will never be so unconstitu- 
tional as to grant her prayer. Like their British prototype, they 
deliver from their thrones speeches which have been made for them 
by their Prime Ministers, to whom they serve as a ventriloquial 
apparatus ” (p. 147). When Mr. Goldwin Smith refers to the 
aristocratic elements in Canadian society, he speaks like a democrat 
— and speaks well. “Nobody who lives long on the American 
Continent caji fail to be struck with the fact that vulgarity is but 
the shadow pf caste. The manners of men who have raised them- 
selves from the ranks of industry are, in all respects, perfectly good, 
so long as the men are allowed to remain in their native element of 
equality, and are not infected with aristocratic notions or set striving 

^ Canada and the Canadian Queatim, By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. With Map. 
London and New York; Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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to imitate an alien model.” But he allows his detestation of his 
favourite old enemy to carry him beyond the limits of sober historical 
truth when he says that ‘‘ the House of Lords has never acted as a 
court of legislative revision, or as an organ of the nation’s sober 
second-thought.” The case against the House of Lords is sufficiently 
strong nowadays ; and it is bad policy, as well as bad history, to 
ignore the services rendered to constitutional liberty by the Whig 
oligarchy in 1688 and onwards to the middle of last century. When 
Mr. Goldwin Smith comes to speak of democracy, his invective 
becomes less playful and more bitter. The proposed extension of 
the suffrage to adult males — to Indians — and (lowest depth appa- 
rently) to women — he can only describe as the inevitable Dutch 
auction” (pp. 173, 174). The payment of members is ‘‘democratic 
with a vengeance,” though allowed to be less bad than letting the 
members pay themselves in irregular ways (p. 1 73). Here is one of 
his generalisations, after a life spent in studying history and politics : 

The lower are the political qualities of any body of men, and the less 
fit it is to guide the State, the more sure are its members politically to 
hold together, and the greater its influence will be. This is one of 
the banes of all elective government, and how we are tp get rid of 
it or prevent it from growing it is not easy to see ” (p. 229). It is 
probably natural in Mr. Goldwin Smith to suppose that if a man 
cannot hold together with his fellow-men he must stand high in 
political qualities ; but such opinions are adverse to all popular 
government whatever. .Differing from the rest of the human race 
in seeing no merit in “ holding together,” Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
unable to see the good points of party-government. “ In Canada, 
as elscivhere, though there are honourable men in public life, the 
standard of morality which ought to be the highest in politics is in 
politics the lowest.” Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, in name — government of the Boss, by the Boss, and 
for the Boss, in reality ” (p. 180). It is not easy to see what kind of 
government Mr, Goldwin Smith would approve, unless it were 
government of the ex- Professor, by the ex-Professor, and for the 
ex-Professor. After a while the perpetual sarcasm begins to pall, 
and we feel that everything cannot be as hopeless as it seems to this 
“ Bystander ” — with a bias. Save for the modern ring of the 
rhetoric, we might imagine we were listening to a political Rip Van 
Winkle, to some crotchety, irreconcilable Puritan Parliament-man 
of the “ Rump.” 

The really valuable part of the volume is that in which the author 
deals with the economic aspect of “ the Canadian Question.” At 
the outset of his book, Mr. Goldwin Smith asks his reader td turn 
from the political to the natural map of North America, and in illus- 
tration he gives a physical, but not a political, map of the Dominion 
of Canada. He points out that the Dominion falls into four geo- 
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graphical divisiooB : (1) the Mwtime Proyinoes ; (2) Old 
i.e., the Provincea of Quebeb and Ontario; (3) the North- Weal; 
(4) British Columbia ; and that each of theae is more closely con- 
nected, physically and economically, with corresponding portions of 
the United States than with the other parts of the Dominion. An 
excellent case is thus made out for commercial union or reciprocity 
with the United States — ^the policy of the Canadian “ Liberals,*^ or 
“ Clear Grits,” as they are called. The largest measure of Free 
Trade ever passed,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a striking passage, 
was the American Constitution, which forbade a customs line to be 
erected between States. This it is — not the protective tariff on the 
seaboard — that has been the source of American prosperity ” (p. 209). 
But Mr. Goldwin Smith rather spoils his case by appearing (more 
perhaps than he intends) to mix up the question of Free Trade on 
the American continent with the question of the separation of Canada 
from Great Britain, and by disparaging the benefits which Canada 
has derived from the Constitution of 1867. For a country with the 
physical and ethnological conditions of British North America, fede- 
ration is the ideal constitution. But for the federal system Mr. 
Goldwin Smith seems to have little sympathy ; and for profitable 
criticism of details a certain general sympathy must be pre-supposed. 
We need not indeed expect every writer on the Canadian constitution 
to be as optimistic as Dr, Bourinot, to whom, as Clerk of the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, it perhaps might be objected that it is his 
business to see things through rose-coloured official glasses ; but the 
student of institutions turns with a feeling of relief from Mr, Gold- 
win Smith’s clever cynicisms to the more sober stat(*raents of Sir 
Charles Dilke, who, in his FroUems of Oreatcr Britain^ has answered 
by anticipation many of the arguments of Mr. Coldwln Smith. The 
feelings of descendants of the “ United Empire Loyalists ” count for 
something in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. More democratic 
Canadians feel that their political system, with its Cabinet govern- 
ment, possesses certain advantages over the Presidential system of the 
United States. And, paradox as it might seem, the desire of ‘‘New 
France ” to retain her national peculiarities is a still stronger force 
making for the British connection and against absorption in the 
United States. And, for the world at large, is it not better that 
two very similar peoples should exist side by side, politically distinct, 
and yet with war every year less likely between them ? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s strong bias against “ Imperial Federation ** 
makes the ex-Professor of History fall into some curious inaccuracies. 
Thus, on p. 238, he speaks as if the only type of colonisation in 
ancient times had been the Greek, in which the colony became at 
once % separate State. Has he forgotten in America that “ Colonia 
is a Latin word, and that the Eoman colonies were propugiuwula^ 
imperii t Of, course he might reply that British oolonisat^ 
VoL. 135. — ^No. 6. 2 a 
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resembles Greek rather than Roman ; but it is curious that he should 
express himself so carelessly. Again ^on p. 262), he argues as if a 
confederation of confederations was a novelty in political archi- 
tecture (which of itself would be no argument against its possi- 
bility). Has he forgotten that one of the Swiss cantons is called 
Graulilndent Again, if there were a federation of the British 
Empire, it is true that the Parliament of Great Britain would cease 
to be a Sovereign Power ; but it is not true that the Imperial Con- 
gress would Thecessarily not be a Sovereign Power, because the 
Congress of the United States is not such {Cf. p. 262). It is absurd 
to suppose that the human race has exhausted all the possibilities of 
political machinery. 



A STORY OF UNIVERSITY’ TESTS. 


In the year 1852 William Robinson of Kettering removed to 
Cambridge to become the minister of the Baptist Church meet- 
ing in St. Andrew’s Street, and preached his first sermon in the new 
capacity on the first Sunday in July. This was, of course, in the 
Long Vacation, and as at that time permission to remain up for the 
Long was only ‘granted to a small number of men, while many of the 
townspeople were absent seeking a change from the enervating 
climate, the place, to the minister and his family, seemed half 
deserted, with a curious air of being very much too large for its 
inhabitants. The traffic was small, grass grew in Trumpington 
Street, and there was a generally sleepy look about everything. The 
minister’s children, who had learned that “ a University is a school 
for gentlemen,” and that at Cambridge these gentlemen wore caps 
and gowns, were full of curiosity to see the novel garb, and much 
disappointed at finding it apparently non-existent. Everything, 
they were told, would be different in term, but term, in their opinion, 
was very long in coming. At last, one day it was reported that 
omnibuses had been seen loaded inside and out with young men, 
evidently students, and that cabs carrying others had been rushing 
about in a lively manner. 

If his children were delighted when the University town woke to 
life, the minister quite shared their feeling. In the lads, as he 
sometimes called them, he saw the men of the future, in whose 
hands would rest in part the destinies of their country, and in all 
that they did, whether it were work or amusement, his interest was 
keen and unfailing. 

Yet in the whole number of University men, graduates and under- 
graduates, heads of houses and freshmen, there was not one declared 
Nonconformist. 

Nearly 200 years before, by an Act of Spoliation, commonly 
called the Act of Uniformity, the established denomination had 
seized the National Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
had shut and closely barred the gates, so that no one who could 
not pronounce the sectarian shibboleth was allowed even to take 
a degree. Having done this, they amused themselves from time 
to time with speaking of Nonconformists as ** uneducated per- 
sons,” thus adding insult to injury. Now and then a Non-episoo- 
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palian had had courage to keep term^ at Cambridge, a solitary unit 
amoug hundreds of students, but in the nature of things such cases 
were rare, and they were not encouraged by the authorities. In 
the year 1856, Mr. Matheson, tutor of Trinity, told a dissenting 
freshman that he did not object to receive a Nonconformist student, 
but he hoped never to have a pnpil who would not become a 
“ member of the Church of England.” Professor De Morgan had 
taken the B.A., but on consideration regretted having made the 
required declaration, and declining the M. A. on such terms, remained 
a B.A. to the end of his distinguished life. Another man of genius, 
Professor Sylvester, had been placed second in the Mathematical 
Tripos, but was prevented from going in for the Smith’s Prize, and 
left the University without a degree, all because of the shibboleth. 

In the year 1856, the first breach was made in these ramparts of 
injustice by an Act of Parliament doing away with all the declara- 
tions of religious belief by undergraduates on obtaining scholarships, 
and also abolishing the religious test for the Oxford B.A. Thatjear 
a Nonconformist or two, one of whom was Mr. Bompas, now Recorder 
of Bristol, entered at Cambridge, which it was evident must soon 
make a like advance towards liberty. Two years later a similar Act 
was obtained for Cambridge, with the addition that the degree of 
M.A. was granted irrespective of religious belief. It provided care- 
fully, on the other hand, that the M.A. thus given should not carry 
with it the right to a vote in the Senate, nor yet admit to any office 
of emolument, honour, or trust, for which such a degree had pre- 
viously a qualification, unless the graduate signed a declaration that 
he was a hond-fidc member of the Church of England. This Act 
had thus the singular honour of perpetuating the only instance in 
the United Kingdom in which a man was debarred from voting for a 
member of Parliament on account of his religious belief or want of 
belief. 

When a new M.A. went to pay the fees for his degree he was 
desired to write his name in a book in one or other of two columns. 
The signature on one side meant that he declared himself a lond-fide 
member of the Church of England, and consequently that to him all 
the good things of the University were open. If he chose the other 
column, he signed his own sentence of deprivation, and went forth 
an outcast from his Alma Mater. The lie was not spoken, or even 
written ; could it be so very wrong to put the name in the favoured 
place and so gain much good, the influence of positipn and of suc- 
cess which might be used to benefit others ? That the test was of no 
after force was clear from the lives and words of many who had taken 
it without hesitation, and no one by taking it would be obliged to 
follow the example of some who Jiad done so, and to lead a life of 
mere self-indulgence, dr to qnestion the authenticity of the Bible and 
mock at its teachings. ' 



A Story of University Tests. 

Neither the Oxford nor th^ Oambridge Act in any way touched 
the monopoly which the Establishment had long enjoyed in the fel- 
lowships and other offices of the colleges and universities* The 
morning and evening services of the Prayer Book were daily per- 
formed in the college chapels, and every undergraduate without ex- 
ception was obliged to attend so many times — ^to keep so many 
chapels,” as it was called. It was generally regarded as a sort of 
roll-call, with which was associated the idea of early rising on winter 
mornings, hasty and imperfect dressing, in which a great-coat some- 
times played an important paft, struggling into a surplice while 
crossing the court, and so contriving to reach the chapel just in time 
to get marked by the markers, who, with long lists in their hands, 
stood on each side, watching the arrivals, and ticking off their names. 
When this work was finished, the lists would be solemnly laid on the 
desk of the Dean, and the men were at liberty to get such good as 
might be from what followed, with the comfort of thinking that that 
chapel ” had been kept.” 

There is a story somewhere of a strong-armed American revivalist 
who, being unable to extract a satisfactory “ experience ” from a 
certain youth, collared his unfortunate victim and dragged him to 
the inquirer’s seat, where, forcing him upon his knees, he exclaimed : 

Well, at any rate, you shall go through the motions,” The 
college authorities appeared to nourish a like belief m the efficacy 
of “ the motions,” with results such as might have been ex- 
pected. 

Among the students were many who could not enter into the 
spirit of a religious service of any kind, and who thought it no 
harm to while away the time of their enforced attendance by novel- 
reading, or, if Trinity men, by a rubber in the safe shelter of 
Iniquity Corner,” the name given to' a part of the chapel supposed 
to be out of sight of the dons. Nor was the function itself always 
carried out in a manner edifying to a reverent mind. The chorister 
boys, where there was choral service, often seemed to have a good 
deal of private business relating to marbles and other things of the 
kind, to settle between their parts in the performance ; the scholars, 
who had to read the lessons for the day, just because they were 
the holders of scholarships, would sometimes hurry through the 
evidently uncongenial task as if for a wager ; while the clerical 
fellows who had charge of the other portions of the service were not 
always muchjbetter. One such don, who carried matters rather far, 
did not trouble himself to be punctnal, and when arriving late in 
chapel, would say — “ Let's see, we should have got about to here hj 
now,” and then proceed from here,” omitting what went before-— 
but diat was in a small college* But it was at Trinity that a 
member of a well-known Jewish family, after begging in vain to be 
exensed attendance at what was absolutely repugnant to bis reljgioaa 
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belief, made a silent protest by setting open before him a big 
Hebrew Bible on every occasion of his unwilling presence. 

At one time some undergraduates of St. John’s were excused 
Sunday morning chapels in order that they might teach in an 
Episcopalian Sunday-school. Mr. Bompas, when he found this out, 
saw no reason why the same exemption should not be granted to 
him, to enable him to give his services in St. Andrew’s Street 
Sunday-school, so he waited upon the Dean to make the request. 
This at first was received very graciously — ‘‘Certainly, certainly;’^ 
but, after a moment’s thought, “ Do they want you at the school. 
There are a good many of our men there already ; are you sure 
there is room for you ? ” 

The explanation that St. Andrew’s Street Chapel was the pro- 
posed destination of the applicant quite altered the aspect of affairs. 
“ Do you,” asked the Dean, “ wear your cap and gown when you 
go to this place ? ” 

The answer, as he knew it must be, was in the affirmative, and he 
proceeded : “ Then you must understand that you cannot be allowed 
to take your academicals into a conventicle. Good morning.” 

As an undergraduate passing through the streets without cap 
and gown on Sunday thereby made himself liable to a considerable 
fine, this was equivalent, not only to a refusal of the desired per- 
mission, but to an order to cease attendance at the Baptist Chapel. 
When Mr. Robinson was told of this — finding that Mr. Bompas 
would not object — he wrote to the Dean, stating that Nonconformist 
parents thinking of sending their sons to Cambridge not in- 
frequently applied to him for advice as to the choice of a college. 
Would he be justified in saying that at St. John’s these young men 
would in no case be allowed to attend their own place of worship ? 
After some delay came the answer that Mr. Bompas would call and 
explain. Mr. Bompas accordingly soon appeared, and joyfully 
explained that the explanation was that the Dean had withdrawn his 
objection. 

This was, as far as we know, the only time an undergraduate 
was actually forbidden to be present at a Nonconformist meeting- 
house, but every student was forced to keep two chapels on Sunday, 
and this made it practically impossible for most men to reach 
St. Andrew’s Street in time for the beginning of the evening service. 
After a time Christ’s College — the most liberal in this respect — 
excused a Dissenter on condition of a promise to attend his own 
place of worship regularly, and did not even ask the minister and 
deacons to mark him, which was as well, for the request would 
certainly have been refused as inconsistent with liberty and with 
true worship^ Some Trinity men, who had shown themselves'likely 
to take high honours, afterwards helped themselves to a small 
portion of the same freedom, by the simple process of what they 
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called ** cutting Sunday evenjng chapels/’ and went comfoTtably to 
St. Andrew’s Street instead. 

The admission of Nonconformists (even in the very partial way 
effected by the Acts of 1854 and 1856) to the honours and advan- 
tages of the Universities soon began to bear fruit. Mr. BompaSi 
who had entered before the passing of the latter Act, in faith that 
the B.A. would become accessible, took his degree in 1858 as Fifth 
Wrangler. This was the first of a long series of University 
triumphs won by members of the various religious bodies which the 
sect in possession had been accustomed to stigmatise as unlearned 
and uncultured. A Fifth Wrangler would, in ordinary circumstances, 
soon have become a Fellow ; was it quite certain, after all, that the 
declaration required by the Act of Uniformity could not be' truth- 
fully made by a Nonconformist ? To decide this question, 
Mr. Bompas took legal opinion as to the exact meaning of the 
clause containing the test. He was told that, inasmuch as a recog- 
nised Dissenter was absolved by the Toleration Act from attendance 
at church, and other matters legally binding on members of the 
Establishment, he probably did conform to the liturgy of the 
Church of England as hj law established more precisely than most 
so-called Churchmen, but that, though he might with technical truth 
make the required declaration, he could not do it with honour. 
Determined to go as far as he could, and if possible to gain at least 
the title of Fellow-elect, Mr. Bompas sat for a fellowship, but 
during the examination one of the examiners took upon himself to 
ask whether the candidate were a member of the Church of 
England. The answer being in the negative, even the barren 
honour was withheld. 

The Senior Wrangler of 1860 was Mr. Stirling, of Trinity, now 
Mr. Justice Stirling. The son of a Presbyterian minister, he loved 
honour more than worldly advantage, and refused to declare that he 
conformed to the liturgy of the Church of England, thus losing a 
fellowship because he would not tell a lie. “ What, Jamie Stirling ! ” 
said a Scotch minister to me some years later, I should think I 
do know him. I knew his father, too, and well remember that, 
great as was that father’s delight over the son’s University success, 
it was still greater over his adherence to principle.” 

In 1861, Mr. Aldis, likewise a Trinity man, was Senior Wrangler. 
As a Nonconformist, he, of course, followed the example of Messrs. 
Bompas and Stirling, in refusing the test, but unlike those gentlemen 
he remained at Cambridge, and for ten years earned his living as a 
mathematical coach. An outcast, in the fullest sense of the word, 
from every advantage, social, official, and pecuniary, of the University 
in wfiich he had taken the highest honours, and for whose honours 
he was engaged in preparing others ; without a voice in the Senate, 
obliged if he wished to express an opinion on Univerrity matters to 
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bave recourse to the newspaper^ he cau look back pn a unique 
experience as a Senior Wrangler. There was none such belbrei and, 
happily, there can be none such again. 

In consequence chiefly of such facts as the above, Mr. Bouverie 
brought in a short Bill for the repeal of the Clause of the Act of 
Uniformity to which reference has already been made. The effect 
of the Bill, if it had passed, would have been that, in a few very 
liberal colleges, a very distinguished Nonconformist might occasion- 
ally have been smuggled in as a fellow, provided too much were not 
said about it. It was hoped that such a very little measure might 
get through where a larger would fail, and at one time the prospect 
was really so hopeful that it seemed as if our marriage would have 
to be delayed in order that my husband might have the advantage, 
a great one in the educational world, of being able to write himself 
“ late Fellow of Trinity.” It soon became evident, however, that even 
this timid step towards justice would not be taken without much hard 
fighting. Mr. Bouverie’s Bill was thrown out, but continued to be 
pressed year after year. Year after year also, the number of Non- 
conformist students steadily increased, and their successes were more 
than in proportion to their numbers. 

Somewhat later a Bill was introduced by Sir John Coleridge, 
then Member for Exeter, to abolish the declaration on taking the 
M.A. at Oxford. In the year 1867, or thereabouts, an amendment, 
extending the operation of this second Bill to the University of 
Cambridge, was moved by Professor Fawcett, and accepted by the 
House of Commons by a considerable majority. Thus a final stop 
was put to the attempt to extend what was known as the Cambridge 
compromise (the granting a merely titular M. A..) to Oxford. It was 
laid down as a principle, from which the House of Commons never 
receded, that the government of the universities was to be taken 
from the hands of a sect and to be restored to those of the nation. 
For his energy in securing this amendment, as well as for his 
unflagging zeal in many another critical stage of the struggle, the 
obligations of all lovers of liberty to Professor Fawcett are great 
and lasting. 

The two Bills (Mr. BouVerie's and Sir J. Coleridge's), though 
thus accepted by the Lower House, only went to the Upper to meet 
that contemptuous rejection which our hereditary legislators usually 
accord to all measures supposed to be hostile to the established 
denomination, till the cry in their favour becomes top loud to be 
ignored. Mr. Bouverie's Bill, though considered by many to be so 
bold as to be practically hopeless, met with the usual fate of half 
measures, for it pleased neitheir party. Conservatives saw in it the 
thin edge of the wedge which would ultimately, as they feared, 
sever the Universities from religion. Advanced Reformers refused 
to be enthusiastic on behalf of so small an instalment of juatioe ; 
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while Mr. Gladstone, who, on^thequestioa of the abolition of 
sity tests, was for some years a party by himself, objected to the 
Bill on the ground that it would leave Roman Catholics still under 
the disabilities from which it freed other Nonconformists. How this 
could be no one else was able to discoter, in spite of much pains* 
taking research. 

From the first, IVfr. Robinson charged himself with the care of 
introducing Nonconformist freshmen to Nonconformists of longer 
standing, when there came to be any, and for this purpose used to 
invite them to spend an evening together at his house. Beginning 
with three undergraduates, the next year brought another two, and 
then the increase became more rapid, until the gownery,'^ as it was 
named by the family, grew to a size which made it fortunate that 
the minister's house contained rooms large enough to receive between 
thirty and forty persons, and “your perpendicular” or “your stand- 
up,” as the men used to call it, became a regular institution. Later 
on, as Mr. Aldis and myself were anxious to keep up an acquaint- 
ance with the Nonconformists in the University, I was at home to 
them in an informal way every Monday evening during term, when 
they were asked to come without ceremony, just as they would go 
to one another's room. It was, therefore, a surprise, which was not 
a gratification, when the first to arrive one Monday were two men 
who had evidently bestowed much pains upon their toilets, and might 
have been going to a ball. The one who was slighly known to us 
as a freshman introduced the other, who, he said, was not one of us. 

“ Yes,” said the latter, “ I am a wolf in sheep's clothing to-night, 
for I belong to the Church of England." 

As our usual visitors on that evening were naturally accustomed 
to speak freely on all matters of interest to them in their peculiar 
position in the University, and generally of questions relating to 
religious liberty and ecclesiastical intolerance, it seemed not un- 
likely that the intruder might presently find himself no longer a 
biped, but a fish — out of water. However, it was his own fault, 
and there was nothing for it but to await events, which came with 
the next arrival, one of our friends, very well able to form his own 
opinions, and to express them with decision. He had not been long 
seated when the interloper, with the air of one who would lead the 
conversation to an improving topic, asked if he had signed the 
petition against Bishop Oolenso. 

“ No,” was the answer, “ I have not, and 111 tell you what it is, 
it’s just like the impudence of these Church people.” 

The look of blank amazement with which this utterance was 
received showed the speakel* that things were not as usual, but 
certainly, if an apology were needed, it was not from him. “ The 
wolf ” did not repeat his visit. 

That a Nonconformist at Cambridge at that time ^onld feel, and 
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sometimes express himself, strongly ^ on the subject of -religious 
assumption and intolerance, was only what was to be expected. 
If any think otherwise, let him try to fancy himself in such a posi- 
tion, one of those who, according to the repeated and emphatic 
testimony of tutors and heads of houses, were students of the right 
kind, men of unimpeachable character, steady^ workers, so that, as 
was afterwards pointed out by the Times, scarcely a list of honours 
appeared without containing the names of one or two who attained a 
distinguished place, but shut out from the usual rewards of their 
exertions, and from any chance of finally adopting a University 
career, and all this injustice declared to be necessary for the main- 
tenance of the something called the Established Church. To watch 
the career of such men, to see them one after another win high, 
perhaps the highe'^t honours, and then “ grandly lay them down rather 
than stain their souls with a lie ; to know further that all the best 
educational posts were closed against them, and that men of lower 
University standing would constantly be advanced over their heads, 
all this made it seem possible to enter into the feelings of those 
who, in old times, stood by those who were thrown into the literal 
fires of persecution. 

And yet this was not the worst. The influence of the whole 
place, to an almost overwhelming extent, was against the straight- 
forward course of honour with regard to the test. It was natural to 
try to find some means of escape from a position of undeserved 
inferiority. The required declaration, perhaps, might have some 
other meaning than that which was apparent, or, at any rate, it 
could not be very wrong to adopt a convenient interpretation, and 
ignore all others. 

The temptation was bitterly strong, the choice a cruel one to be 
forced upon a young man of one or two and twenty. The wonder 
was, less that some yielded and fell into the snare, than that so 
many were sufficiently clear-sighted and courageous to escape. 

Knowing well all that was involved in this choosing the way 
of the Cross, and that it was a thing to be done only by those 
whose allegiance to the truth was so strong as to make any other 
course to them an impossibility, we determined never to take for 
granted the intentions of Nonconformist undergraduates in the 
matter, nor to speak to them about it with respect to themselves 
individually* The general question of getting rid of the test was of 
course constantly under discussion, and was an object of interest to 
many who would take it if there were no other way of obtaining a 
fellowship, but who would have much preferred to gain their end 
without it. Nor did we ever introduce' the subject with those who, 
as my father put it, had not understood the dignity of their calling, 
but these were sometimes curiously anxious to justify themselves 
for the step they had taken. 
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One such, after trying in^vain to prove that the words of the test 
meant nothing, declared that as we were all constantly saying that 
which was not true, there could be no reason for being so uncom- 
fortably particular just when it involved so many unpleasant con- 
sequences. Being asked for an example of our manifold falsehoods, 
he said : Well, you know, if people call when it is not convenient 
for you to see them* you tell your servant to say ‘ Not at home.^ 

“ Indeed,” was my answer, “ I do no such thing. I wish to 
have servants whom I can trust, and how could that be reasonably 
expected if I began by asking them to tell a lie for my con- 
venience ? ” 

“ You do call things by such ugly names,” remonstrated this 
young Fellow, ‘ not at home ’ is not exactly a lie.” 

“ What is it, then ? But whatever it may be, your example has 
failed. What other lies do you suppose we all tell ? ” 

“ Well,” after some consideration, “ when you write to any one, 
you send your love to your correspondent though you may not care 
for her a bit.” 

Here my husband, who had been listening with much amusement, 
was good enough to offer his testimony. “You are wrong again 
that is a thing my wife never does ; she is very particular about it.” 

“ Many people do it, at any rate.” 

“ That is as may be, but the fact that many people are careless 
of the truth does not make it right to tell a lie.” 

To see one and another condescend to such weak excuses, to know 
that he had done a wrong to his own character which would affect 
his whole future life, was infinitely more grievous than the sacrifice 
loyally accepted by others. The latter might be endured with some 
patience, the former was unbearable, and the question of how to get 
rid of the abominable test became more and more absorbing. 

After an exclusion of 200 years, Nonconformists generally had 
naturally somewhat vague ideas with regard to University matters ; 
it was not surprising, therefore, that they had done but little in 
support of the various proposals for reform which were introduced 
into the House of Commons. Moreover, Nonconformists who had 
refused the test had to learn by experience that if a man for con- 
science' sake choose an inferior position, his choice will be accepted 
in full, even by those who sympathise with his motives ; so that the 
opinion of “ Mr. So-and-So, who is a Fellow of So-and-So, you know,” 
would have^more weight than that of one who might have been 
a Fellow, but would not. The Liberation Society met every sugges- 
tion to go forward by a reference to the advice of a little clique 
composed mostly of Oxford Fellows, who called themselves University 
Beformers, These gentlemen had a laudable desiiB for the abolition 
of tests, but the iron had not entered into their souls, and they con- 
stantly counselled delay and prudence. But NoneonforiuiBta had 
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nothing to lose and everything to gain by pushing the qu^tion 
whenever possible, ** keeping pegging away,” as one of them said, 
with, for a stimulus and sharp spur, the thought that every year 
brought an increase in the number of those affected. 

In the Parliamentary Session of 1868 the substance of Mr. 
Bouverie’s Bill and that of Mr. Coleridge was condensed into one 
measure, and introduced by the latter under thejtitle of A Bill for 
the Abolition of certain Tests in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the Colleges thereof respectively.” It seemed time 
that at last Nonconformists should speak out in support of those 
who were fighting this battle of religious liberty. With this end in 
view, a number of University Nonconformists were invited to meet 
at our house, and my father having laid the matter before them, 
they at once formed themselves into the Association at Cambridge 
for the Removal of Religious Disabilities from the Universities. Mr. 
Aldis was the president, Messrs. Neville Goodman and T. N. Toller 
honorary secretaries, and there was a treasurer to take care of the 
money of the society when it should have any. 

This ‘‘ jolly little society,” as it was called by one who has since 
made himself a name in the literary world, had ways of its own. It 
did not trouble itself with a constitution nor with rules ; after 
gaining the adherence of two or three staunch townsmen, good at 
need, it took little trouble to increase its membership ; it had no 
regular subscribers, and never had a paid agent. But its aim was 
perfectly clear, and it went straight at it in spite of discouragement 
of various kinds, the worst, as always in such undertakings, being 
from professed friends. At its formation the undergraduates pre- 
sent were especially asked not to join if they felt any fear as to 
consequences. A few days later one of them called and remarked 
that he had had a letter from his father. ‘‘ With a little cold 
water,” it was suggested. 

“A whole bucketful,” he answered. 

He would not, however, withdraw his name, his father having 
contented himself with the cold dmiche and much praise of caution. 

The first business for the society was the finding of means to rouse 
Nonconformists in general from the indifference, largely the result 
of ignorance, which had hitherto prevented them from giving proper 
support to the Parliamentary advocates of the abolition of tests. It 
was decided, therefore, that a clear statement should be drawn up and 
sent to Dissenting ministers throughout the country .<> The late 
Mr. C. E. B. Reed, afterwards secretary of the Bible Society, under- 
took the compilation of this paper, of which five thousand were 
printed. One of the town members of the Association lent a clerk 
for a day or two, the rest of the work of preparing for the po$t was 
done by the committee at Mr. Goodman’s rooms at Peterhouse, at 
which college he had been a fellow-commoner. 
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The papers are ready/' said a committee marii coming in one 
evening/ adding, with tlie shutter habitual with him^ I came 
to ask you whether you think F, would m-mind advancing t-t-twenty 
pounds to buy stamps ? 

The treasurer himself was the only person who could answer this 
question, and our anxious friend went ofl' to lay before him this, view 
of the duties of his position. The next day, while folding, directing, 
and stamping were going merrily on, having myself just come to the 
end of a sheet of these indispensable affixes, it was deUghtfully 
amusing to catch an aside from the treasureless treasurer, in which 
he emphatically assured himself that he would not advance any more 
money to buy stamps. Considering the doings of many societies, 
this resolution was natural ; but our little body would not have 
turned pickpocket. If no funds had come in we should have raised 
what was necessary among ourselves. The next morning, however, 
brought a letter from my grandfather, who had heard of our under- 
taking, and, being sure we should want money, sent us five pounds. 
The next day brought the like amount from a lady at Eeading, and 
the treasurer was comforted. Other subscriptions followed, and 
always seemed to come as they were needed. 

Five thousand sheets of foolscap take up no little room. On the 
first day of our work one of our number, having inlluence at the 
post-office, managed to arrange for a telegraph boy, with a sack, to 
come and act as private postman. The next day, however, this was 
not allowed, so the whole mass was thrust into the college letter-box 
by an undergraduate, who then watched to see what would happen, 
and was highly delighted when it was found necessary to send an 
under-porter to help the usual letter-carrier. Hoping to enjoy the 
same amusement on the third day, he was almost equally pleased 
at finding the head-porter on the look-out for him, with the infor- 
mation : “ The letter-box is closed, sir.’' 

Our young friend then proceeded to overwhelm the neighbouring 
branch office, and derived much satisfaction from the sight of another 
extra postman. Such little diversions lighten the monotony of a 
long task very nicely. 

Unlike the husbandman, we did not, on this occasion, need “ long 
patience," for the result of our labours was a flood of petitions, and 
the interest thus awakened in the liberation of the national Univer- 
sities from sectarian control scarcely flagged till the end was gained. 
The end, however, was not yet, and was only reached after much 
hard work, done amidst the usual criticism of the ImpossibiUsU. 
One such, while professing great interest in the petitions, cheerfully 
remarked that they wouldi be quite useless. I,” said he, have 
hedn in the House of Commons and have seen petitions presented ; 
they are just tossed on the table, and no one takes any notice of 
them, I assure you.” 
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In this there was, no doubt, a certain amount of truth, but, while 
no one expected that any particular petition would win the victory, 
the impression produced by so large a number was not to be despised. 
Reforms can never be accomplished by insisting on an immediate 
pennyworth of results for every poor pennyworth of effort, but 
rather by doing the next thing, however small and insignificant it 
may appear, and being content without knowing its direct efiect. 
Professor Fawcett said that these numerous petitions had quite 
altered the position of the question. 

It was in this year that the subject of University Tests being dis- 
cussed one evening at dinner, at the house of the late Mr. G. E. 
Foster, the general impression seemed to be that they could not be 
overthrown for many a long year, twenty at least. My own belief 
was different, which led me to remark to Mr. Neville Goodman, that 
if I approved of betting, and had plenty of money, I should feel 
perfectly safe in laying it all on a wager that abolition would come 
within the next ten years. Mr. Goodman thereupon proposed that 
we should bet a pair of gloves upon it, to be mine if University 
tests disappeared before 1878, and so it was arranged. ‘'Ah, well,*’ 
said our host, shaking his head when he heard what we had done, 

but you should not bet, you know.” In this, as a general rule, he 
was certainly right ; but my opponent would have been as sorry to 
win this, the one wager of my life, as I should have been to lose, 
BO it was impossible to feel very penitent. 

Having thus ventured to foretell victory, the cautious delays of 
the Oxford Reformers became more and more intolerable when quoted 
as authoritative examples. “ My wife hates the Oxford Reformers,” 
said Mr, Aldis one day, when walking with Professor Fawcett. 

“ Oh, Lord, and so do I,” was the instant reply, given with much 
heartiness. 

In my case, and probably also in the Professor’s, the hatred was 
wholly impersonal, but when the mind is set on an object, desirable, 
yet not very easy of attainment, professed friends, who are so much 
in love with caution that they never weary of counselling delay, and 
are always prepared with reasons against every proposed step in 
advance, are far more provoking than open enemies. 

In the autumn of 1868 the general election resulted in an over- 
whelming majority in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s policy for the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. Mr. Gladstone himself, who had 
lingered in the rear of the Liberal party on this questiout of Univer- 
sity Tests, at last shook himself free from the traditions of his posi- 
tion as Member for the University of Oxford, and declared himself 
no longer opposed to the claims of Nonconformists. It was not found 
possible to induce him to take up the matter as a Government 
measure in the first session of that Parliament, but the Bill was re- 
introduced by Mr. Coleridge, and passed through some of its stages 
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with success, yet falliug short of the goal^ and leaving us still to 
wait and work. • 

In the October term of 1869, several undergraduates having .come 
in one Monday evening, it seemed a good opportunity to try to incite 
them to further action, and they were told that unless something 
more could be done there seemed small prospect of any one of them 
being able to take a Fellowship as a Nonconformist. “ But what,” 
they asked, ‘‘ can we possibly do ? ” They were reminded that they 
all had fathers, and that their fathers all had political influence, more 
or less, and it was suggested that each man present should send home 
an earnest request that this influence might be exerted by writing to, 
members, by petitioning, by holding meetings, or in any way which 
might commend itself to those who possessed it. The men appeared 
to regard this proposition as a very good joke, and none showed any 
sign of meaning to carry it out. 

A few days later, however, a young Trinity man, whose home was 
at Liverpool, brought a letter from his father, which, he said, he 
thought we should like to see. It was written upon the blank page 
of a circular, signed, as the writer told his son, by a brother of the 
Prime Minister, by one of the Members for Liverpool, and by magis- 
trates and leading Liberals of the city, to invite attendance at a 
meeting to arrange for a deputation to “wait on the Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster during his approaching visit to Liverpool, to urge upon 
him the deep importance of introducing the University Tests Bill 
as a Government measure.” 

“ It will go oil now,” said Mr. Robinson, when this was shown him, 
“ it will not stop again ; ” and the prophecy proved true. 

The deputation was so large that it was necessary to adjourn to a 
more spacious room, causing Mr. Forster to remark that it was more 
like a public meeting than a deputation. The speech in reply, 
though not quite all that could have been wished, was sympathetic, 
and contained various points of interest. “ I was brought up a 
Quaker,” said Mr. Forster, “ and found myself in that position tiiat 
I could not do what otherwise in all probability I should have done — 
I could not enter at either of the Universities to obtain all the 
advantages of them.’^ After alluding to the want of confidence 
which at that time was paralysing commerce, and stating that he 
was struck with wonder at the way excellent men got over the 
scruples they had in signing those miserable tests, and could not 
but feel that in business their self-persuading arguments would not 
have been considered perfectly straightforward, the speaker con- 
tinued : “ I do in some measure attribute that degeneracy, which I 
think we must acknowledge to have taken place of late in the 
Engl^h character for straightforwardness even in business matters, 
to good and able men having been tempted to get into the habit of 
paltering with words in this matter.” All this was well, but it was 
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not »o well when Mr. Forster added that he feared the Cabinet 
might have to postpone the question for want of time. 

In a letter in the Daily News Mr. Bobinson showed how this 
excuse was likely to be regarded by Nonconformists. ‘‘ The Liberal 
party/* he said, ‘‘ was awhile ago in a chaotic state. Borrowing the 
cherished principle of Dissenters, Mr. Gladstone proposed to deal 
with the Irish Church. Earl Bussell and Lord Derby, the Tories 
and many Whigs, thoroughly disliked the measure. Archbishops 
and Bishops were willing to defeat it by the barefaced expedient of 
a Catholic endowment. Who rendered impossible any other settle- 
ment than the one adopted ? The Nonconformists, through whom 
the Premier was able to rally his disorganised forces into unity and 
strength. And these are the men for whose claim for justice, long 
withheld and well understood, the Government has no time ! . . . . 
Which is the greater sinner, and the more dangerous to society — the 
man who, for ‘ a living,’ or for the sake of University emoluments, 
puts his hand to what he does not believe, or the man who gets 
gain by small measures and light weights ? No one can calculate 
the mischief inflicted on the nation by that tampering with truth 
for which the Church and the Universities are notorious. Mr. Forster 
at Liverpool, and Mr. Morley at Bristol, suggested that the tone of 
public morality had been thereby lowered, and was still being lowered. 
If the morals of a nation are corrupted, no legislation will render it 
secure or prosperous.” 

The wish expressed by one of the Liverpool papers, that that city 
might obtain the credit of ‘‘ effectually taking the lead in this very 
important movement,” was well fulfilled by the influential deputation, 
which was reported in all the newspapers, and which aroused the 
interest of Nonconformists in all the large boroughs, so that their 
efforts were redoubled, and did not flag until the Queen’s Speech in 
1870 showed that the Government had yielded to the wishes of their 
supporters. So great was the result of the Trinity undergraduate’s 
letter to his father. ‘‘ Jones is your favourite,” the other men 
sometimes said, resentfully. Of course he was, and so might they 
have been if, like him, they would have done the simple, and 
certainly harmless, thing suggested, instead of trying to prove that 
it would be useless. 

Part of the Christmas vacation of 1869-70 was spent by us at 
Birmingham, and, as Mr. Bright was expected to address his con- 
stituents, Mr. Aldis saw most of the leading Liberals, and tried to 
induce them to urge their member, who was then in the Cabinet, to 
use his influence that our question might be made a Government 
measure. One of these gentlemen^ a man well known and highly 
respected, demurred — the Universities, he said, were very wicked 
places, and the less Nonconformists had to do with them the better. 
Snch a speech from such a man idiowed how thoroughly one-lmlf of 
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the nation had been cut off* ffom the national Universitiea He who 
uttered it oonfiented, nevertheless, to join a number of others in a 
representation to Mr. Bright, who, like Mr. Forster, pointed out in 
reply that the powers of the Government were limited by want of 
time, and added, as an illustration, that it was impossible to drive six 
omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar, with an intelligible hint that 
our poor little vehicle would have to take a place at the tail of the 
procession when the six should be arranged en queue. 

The Senior Wrangler of 1870 was again a Trinity man, Mr. 
Hartog, a Jew, who, of course, could not take a fellowship. Mr. 
Gladstone having offered him a clerkship in the Treasury, Mr. 
Hartog accepted it, and left Cambridge, somewhat to our surprise, 
though, indeed, his prospects would not have been very brilliant if 
he had remained. “ You know, Aldis,” said an old friend, who was 
staying with us about that time, “ you are cast out.’' ' So also 
would Mr. Hartog have been. Our visitor, himself a Cambridge inan, 
while at the house of a prominent member of the University, expressed 
his disgust at this casting out.” His host and hostess declared that 
they quite agreed with him, but that the result of inviting Non^ 
conformists to meet University people 'would certainly be that the 
latter would insult the former. 

In tbe Parliamentary Session of 1870 a Bill for the Abolition of 
University Tests was at last introduced by the Government, and 
passed triumphantly through all its stages in the House of Commons. 
In the House of Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury contrived to stay 
proceedings for that year by moving, as an amendment to the second 
reading, the following resolution : — “ That in any measure for 
enabling persons not members of the Cliui'ch of England to hold 
offices to which they are not now eligible, in the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, and the colleges and halls in those 
Universities, it is essential to provide by law proper safeguards for 
the maintenance of religious instruction and worship, and for the 
religious character of the education to be given therein.” This resolu- 
tion was carried, and a Select Committee appointed to consider the 
best means of giving effect to it. It being by this time late in July, 
all hope of passing the Bill during that session had to be given up. 

. Prom the terms of the above resolution it might have been thought 
that under the existing regime religious instruction was regularly 
given ‘to the undergmduates. Yet careful inquiry failed 1o produce 
the slightesj trace of anything of the kind. One of the younger 
Fellows, being asked if he received such training in his under- 
graduate days, answered hotly : No, I 'was trained in blasphemy.” 

Lord Salisbury’s Committee was a sort of embodiment of the fears 
of ihany well-intentioned persons, who, having confounded **th© 
motions ” with that religion of the heart which cannot bo enforced by 
piuns and penalties, found it easy to persuade themselves that the 
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liberation of the national Universities 'j^rould mean the destruction 
of Christianity therein. Looking about for a weapon wherewith to 
defend the faith, they seized and brandished “ the will of the 
founder.’" It was very odd, because almost all the colleges had 
been founded before the Eeformation. One at Oxford was expressly 
stated to have been endowed in order that the inmates might 
pray for the souls of those who fell at one of the great French 
battles — Oressy or Poitiers, while Emmanuel College, at Cambridge, 
was a Puritan foundation. 

The late Dr. Guest, Master of Caius College, wrote to the 
Independent Press^ the Cambridge weekly Liberal paper, saying that 
of the income of his college £6000 was derived from post-Refor- 
mation sources, on which ground he claimed for his sect an exclusive 
right to the whole of the endowment. Mr. Aldis wrote in reply, 
showing the baselessness of this claim. As the Master and Fellows 
of Caius had obstinately refused to give the University Commis- 
sioners any information as to the income of their college, he was 
unable to say what proportion the £6000 bore to the whole, and 
was obliged to reason on a supposition. Should the supposition be 
£15,000 or £20,000 ? Mr. Neville Goodman declared either sum 
too low. ‘^Why stint yourself?” he asked; “£30,000 is a good 
round sum ; say £30,000 ; ” and this advice was taken. On the 
Saturday morning after the letter appeared, while in the kitchen, 
1 heard myself loudly called. Cook looked startled, and almost 
frightened, such a thing never having occurred in her experience, 
for it was a rule that during coaching hours there should be no noise 
near the coaching rooms. In the back hall my husband — newspaper 
in hand — exclaimed, as he came in sight of me : “ We’ve got it 
out of him ; we’ve got it out of him ! ” Dr. Guest had, in fact, been 
so shocked at the £30,000 supposition, that he had given the 
hitherto refused information, and declared the income of his college 
to be £12,000. Our subdued laughter was interrupted by the open- 
ing front door announcing the arrival of the next hour’s work, and, 
the paper being thrust into my hands, I was left to enjoy the joke alone. 

In the October term of 1870 Mr. Aldis wrote to Mr. Gladstone, 
urging that the Clerical Fellowships should be included in the Uni- 
versity Tests Bill of the coming session. Receiving in reply an in- 
vitation to*an interview, he persuaded my father to accompany him. 
Mr. Gladstone expressed surprise that those who had accepted the 
Government Bill of the preceding session should now e^nlarge their 
demands, and urged that it, was impossible for the Government to 
alter their Bill without disrespect to the House of Lords. He pro- 
mised that if this further demand for the abolition of Clerical Fel- 
lowships were withdrawn, the Government would make the Univer- 
sities Tests Bill take precedence of all others, and so press it forward 
as tha*-, in all probability, it would become law before Easter. It was 
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fartlier iatimated that if thisi demand were persisted in, the Gov'era- 
ment might abandon the Bill to the advocacy of a private member. 
His visitors assured him that even if they were to profess themselves 
satisfied, they would be unable to carry with them the Dissenting 
body, for that Nonconformists would never be satisfied without perfect 
religious equality in the National Universities. Mr. Eobinson said 
that the Nonconformist principle was, that payment from national 
funds should not depend on the religious opinions of the recipient. 

“ But.” remarked Mr, Gladstone, that would touch the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

“Yes, it would, Mr. Robinson agreed. 

“ Well,’^ said Mr. Gladstone, “ that is a question which may be 
arguable, but it is not one that I am prepared to argue at present.** 

At a Committee called to hear the result of this interview, it was 
resolved to use every effort to gain, if possible, the inclusion of the 
Clerical Fellowships, and to do this even though it might delay the 
opening of the ordinary fellowships for a year or years. Among 
those who voted for tliis resolution were two whose University standing 
made them reasonably certain of fellowships soon after the passing 
of the Bill. To their honour, they were willing to wait, in order to 
obtain a more perfect measure. Soon after a deputation from the 
Liberation Society waited on Mr. Gladstone with the same object, with 
the same result. 

“ You cannot, of course, expect that your question should ever 
occupy the foremost place in home politics/* said an Impossibilist one 
day, after the cheerful fashion of the kind. Nevertheless, in the 
Queen’s Speech of February 0, 1 871, the Bill on Religious Tests in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge stood first of those mentioned 
for domestic legislation. For some time the Association had been 
sending deputations to meetings in various parts of the country. 
They now sent a circular signed by the President to every M.P., 
asking each one to be good enough' to inform them to what extent 
they might rely on his support of th«‘ Universities Tests Bill. 
Among the answers was one from Lord John Manners, expressing 
astonishment at this request, and adding that should the Bill unhap- 
pily become law, he would never send another son to either Uni- 
versity, and his lordship sent a copy of the letter to one of the 
London daily papers for publication. It happened that nfy husband 
had accepted an invitation to dine in hall just at the time of the 
appearance oi this epistle, and found the Fellows discussing it. The 
subject was summed up by Dr. Thompson, in his well-known way : 
“ It is Men not Manners that we want Jhere,** said the Master. 

Th^e Government lost no time in bringing in the Universities Testa 
Bill, and Lord Salisbury was equally prompt in obtaining the re- 
appointment of his Committee, in spite of the fact that in the 
previous year more than one great authority called in to cur^e the 
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Bill turned out to be a Balaanij and blessed it altogether. Skill 
there was to be another attempt to find 'some means of ptopping 
up the heavens, if by chance so small an instalment of justice to 
the nation should undermine their foundations, and it was hoped 
that by Easter the Committee would have found a prop, and be able 
to report to their Lordships how to get it in place.” * On the morn- 
ing of Saturday, February 18, 1871, Mr. Goodman appeared soon 
after breakfast with a note he had received from Professor Fawcett, 
who wrote that on Monday the House would go into Committee on 
the Bill, and that he should then move an amendment to extend the 
measure to the clerical fellowships. Mr. Stevenson, M.P. for South 
Shields, would also move to include divinity degrees in the scope of 
the Bill, and Mr. Fawcett asked if the Association at Cambridge 
could do anything in support of these two amendments. President 
and Secretary reluctantly agreed that the time was too short, and 
that nothing could be done. The former, however, while taking 
his afternoon walk, had more time for consideration, and decided, 
with the help of the printer, to send a note to every Liberal M.P., 
asking his vote! for the amendments. 

The printer, understanding that it wavS now or never, accepted 
the order, Saturday evening though it was, and promised an instal- 
ment by eight o’clock, and the rest in time for the post. Dinner was 
quickly despatched, copy prepared and taken to the press, a par- 
liamentary guide and a good store of envelopes procured, and two 
members of the Committee engaged to come and help, and then 
came the time for pupils. The three of us worked away till nine 
o’clock, and then there were four. The printer kept his word. The 
folding, directing, stamping were finished without an instant to 
spare. My husband seized the waste-paper basket and filled it 
with letters. The two men flung on their gowns, and gathering up 
the corners into little sacks divided the remainder, and all rushed 
to the post-office, which, fortunately, was quite near. The basket 
was first emptied, the gownsmen standing close to step at once to 
the window. A small crowd collected, and watched the proceedings. 
The clerks inside could be heard raking away the unwelcome shower, 
and just as the last item disappeared, bang went the shutter. The 
post-office people afterwards sent to beg that if we wanted to do 
that kind of thing again we would not choose Saturday night. 

Tuesday’s paper was anxiously awaited. It brought news, not 
indeed of victory, but of victorious defeat, the amendments being 
lost by small majorities. Professor Fawcett pointed out that the 
division was a very remarkable one, no Liberal Government having 
ever, probably, on a question involving a vital point of Liberal 
■principles, found so few Liberal supporters. The Government had, 
in fact, defeated their own party by the help of the Conservatives^ 
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In the House of Lords, t^ie Marquis of Salisbury proposed the 
enactment of a new tesfr. Every tutor, assistant tutor, dean, 
censor, or lecturer was to be required to declare that be would 
not teach any opinion contrary to the teaching or divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments.’* But no 
hint was given as to who was to decide whether any particular 
opinion were, or were not, contrary to Biblical doctrine. 

The Archbishop of York did what can only be looked for from a 
noble character, publicly acknowledged himself to have been mis- 
taken. Formerly a supporter of tests, he now opposed them, and 
this new test he declared to have every vice which such a document 
could possess. The Bishops of Oxford, of Carlisle, and of Man- 
chester took the same view. Lord Westbury said that he had 
listened with great regret to the dreadful picture which had been 
drawn of the moral and religious condition of Oxford, and asked 
how that state of things had been produced ; was it by the want of 
tests or of bigotry ? “I will tell you/' continued his lordship, 
how it has been produced. You have for centuries insisted that 
the University of Oxford should be deemed the special inheritance 
of the Church of England. You have insisted that nothing but 
dogmatic theology should be taught there. And now the human 
mind, rising up against that system, takes its revenge by inculcat- 
ing a greater amount of liberality in proportion to the fett(»rs you 
have imposed upon it." 

In spite, however, of what the Timen described as the weighty 
• opposition to a preposterous clause, the amendment was carried by 
a majority of five, and the Bill, having been further patched and 
cobbled, was sent down to the Commons. Then the Lower House 
made short work of their Lordships' handiwork, rejected the amend- 
ments without a division, and sent the Bill back again without much 
delay. 

Lord Salisbury had hoped that this test being religious, but not 
denominational, would be supported by Nonconformists who might 
be willing to join him in a scheme for keeping out “Jews, Turks, 
and Infidels." And, indeed, the terms of the proposed curious 
alliance were skilfully offered under a very plausible guise, so that 
the committee meeting of the Association at Cambridge at which this 
subject was discussed, was marked by a very unusual diversity of 
opinion. Some of the members, who had never been placed in the 
position whi^;h made it necessary for them to decide whether to make 
or to refuse a declaration of the kind, thought that it was certainly 
desirable that the teachers of young men should he Christians, It 
was what they would wish for their owb sons, and perhaps the 
devifee suggested might be effectual. Others, while sympathising 
with the wish, did not believe that it could be gained by such 
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means. Neither party seemed able to convince the other, till at 
last the President remarked that for his own part he would not take 
such a test. “ Oh ! ” said one of those present, “ then that 
settles it.” 

Settled it might be by the little band at Cambridge, but there 
remained the decision of the House of Lords, where the Marquis of 
Salisbury, refusing to accept the verdict of the Commons, was again 
to bring forward his amendments. On the decisive day, June 13, 
1871, we had obtained an order of admission to hear the debate. 
In our impatience we arrived at an hour which made the guardians 
of the place evidently regard us as very ignorant country cousins, 
but at any rate there we were, and could not be made too late by 
any accident. The time passed very slowly, and I felt for my 
smelling bottle, a fourpenny thing bought at the Stores, destined 
possibly — who could tell ? — to become historical. For oppression makes 
a wise man mad, and a woman also, and it seemed as though, if 
Lord Salisbury again succeeded in blocking the way, nothing would 
be left except to throw that bottle at him, as a protest against the 
prolonged injustice. Some friends from whom I had parted in the 
morning, with a request to visit me in my imprisonment, as Black 
Rod would probably have me in charge in the evening, offered various 
frivolous consolations, but it felt serious. Admission to the Peers 
Chamber, which came at last, vv^as followed by a fresh trial of 
patience, for it proved impossible to catch many consecutive sentence© 
of the speeches we so much desired to hear, giving rise to a decided 
opinion that our hereditary legislators ought to be forced to pass 
an examination in elocution before being allowed to take their 
seats. 

After a good deal of this unintelligible talk the House was cleared 
for a division. 

Lord Salisbury has lost his amendment, sir,” said one of the 
ushers, in answer to a question, when we were again admitted. 

The Marquis did not proceed with his other amendments, and 
nothing remained except for the Bill, safe at last, to receive the 
Royal assent. 

The ban of two hundred years was lifted. Never again would the 
cruel temptation of the test be offered to successful University men. 
The work, though not complete, was thorough as far as it went, 
being marred by no compromise, and a great advance had been 
made towards religious liberty. It was a moment yrorth living 
for. 

Would the smelling bottle really have been employed, is a question 
impossible to answer. Courage and promptitude might have failed. 
Yet to see victory snatched away, to know that work involviifg so- 
severe a strain as to have become almost unbearable, must be con* 
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tinued for an indefinite time, all because of that ridiculous new test, 
would have been exasperating in the extreme, and might — but there 
is no telling. One thing only is certain — that the missile being 
thrown by an unskilful hand, would, without doubt, have failed to 
hit the Marquis. 

The good news was at once telegraphed to Cambridge, and a 
post-card was sent to Mr. Ooodinaa, bearing merely the words — 
“ My gloves ! They were won with seven years to spare. Mr. 
Goodman declared himself to have been tempted to send a card 
in reply, with ‘‘ Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all.’" 
But he came to see me instead, and, after we had rejoiced together, 
demanded the number. One hundred and twenty-nino to eighty- 
nine,” said I, those being the numbers in the division, and could not 
understand his apparent astonishment, till lie explained that he 
had wished to know my sixe in gloves. That was of no conse- 
quence, for it was, of course, impossible to think of wearing the 
precious things. They will be handed down as an heirloom, a witness 
to past intolerance and to the power of the truth. 

On my return alone to Cambridge, the day after the victory^ 
knowing that our Society had money in hand, I much wished that a 
portion should be expended in bribing the bell-ringers of the Uni- 
versity church to ring a peal in honour of the auspicious event, and to 
usher in the new epoch, and always regret that this was not done. It 
would have been very pleasant to hear. 

During the ten years which had elapsed since my husband took his 
degree, he had been, as has been said, completely an outcast, both from 
the University and from his own coileg(\ It was therefore with pecu- 
liar pleasure that he agreed to a proposal to take part in the lecturer at 
Trinity, giving up, for this purpose, some of his private pupils. Find- 
ing, however, on inquiry from Mr. Burn, one of the tutors, that if any 
one of the Fellows should wish for the post he would be expected 
to make way for that one, he felt constrained to resign the position. 
About the same time also he became aware that in some of the 
colleges the tutors were using their influence to prevent their men 
from coaching with him. He then sought and obtained the Mathe- 
matical Professorship in the University of Durham College of 
Physical Science at Newcastle-on-Tyufj. 

Eleven years later, at the time of a contest for the representation 
of Cambridge in Parliament, there occurred a comical instance of the 
way in which curses, like chickens, come home to roost. The only 
difference *to Mr. Aldis from the abolition of University tests was, 
that he become possessed of a vote in the Senate. For this vote he 
received an application on behalf of the Conserv/itive candidate, from 
Lord John Manners, chairman of the Conservative committee. The 
following reply was sent^ and appeared also in the Tiim $ : — 
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“ Newcastle-on-Tyne, , 

, “iV<w«m5er 15, 1882. 

ts 

‘‘ To the Right Hon. Lord John Manners, M.P. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a circular with 
your name attached, asking for my vote in favour of the Right Hon, Cecil 
Raikes as member for the University of Cambridge. It has probably 
escaped your recollection that ten or twelve years ago you received a some- 
what similar circular from me, asking you to support a measure for the 
further opening of the Univei-sities of Oxford and Cambridge, one effect of 
which would be the granting to myself, and others similarly situated, the 
vote, for which you are now asking. In reply ter that circular you did me 
the honour to say that you were astonished at being asked to support such 
a measure, and that if it were unhappily passed into law, you would never 
send another son to the University. Under these circumstances I can 
hardly think it likely that any of those members of the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, now tolerably numerous, who, like myself, only 
possess a vote in spite of the strenuous efforts of yourself and your friends, 
will bestow that vote in favour of those who so long opposed their rights. 
May I add that it has been with sincere pleasure that during the ten years 
which have elapsed since the University Tests Act became law, I have 
watched the continually increasing prosperity of the old Universities, and I 
am pleased to find an additional proof of their well-being in the interest 
which, in spite of former threads, your lordship still retains in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

“ I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

‘‘ W. Stkadman Aldis.” 

Before leaving Cambridge, Mr. Aldis had occasion to remonstrate 
with the Master and Fellows of Clare for an attempt to force a Non- 
conformist student to keep chapel. They were considering, they 
said, what arrangements to make in consequence of the new Act. 
They were reminded in reply that obedience to the law was hardly 
a question for consideration, and that to exact attendance from a 
Nonconformist was now an illegal action. 

Nine years later, in 1880 , a Fellow of Downing wrote to one of 
the denominational papers warning intending Nonconformist students 
to be careful in their choice of a college. Two colleges at Cambridge 
refused, he said, to admit Nonconformists, and it was only at a 
minority of the others that such undergraduates would not iSnd 
themselves exposed to inconveniences and annoyances. On reading 
this, it was impossible to help feeling that as Dissenting Fellows 
owed their position to the labours and sacrifices of those who had 
gone before them, it should have been their part to permit no 
tampering with the liberty so hardly won. The law was on their 
side, a little courage, a little outspokenness, and perhaps a little 
readiness to suffer a certain amount of ostracism, would iave made 
a swift end of such matters of complaint, to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. Allowance should have been made for the fact that the 
early education of members of the Establishment often unfits them 
for grasping the idea of religious equality. To prevent them from 
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doing a wrong which they would themselves regret, those whose 
eyes are opened to the trnth are in duty bound to take a firm 
stand. 

Many and dire were the forebodings as to the effect of the Act. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol could not but believe that a 
heavy judgment woul4 follow, if, directly or indirectly, their Lord- 
ships permitted the establishment of an irreligious, a creedless, and 
it might bo a godless University.” 

Dean Burgon, in his JAvcs of Twelve Good Me% declares that : 
‘‘ A heavy blow was inflicted in 1871 by the Universities Tests Act ; 
subsequently to the passing of which no declaration of religious 
belief was any longer allowed to be made in the taking of any degree 
other than degrees in divinity. In this way the door was set wide 
open for the secularisation of University teaching J' 

“ The efect, whatever may be the intention of Mr. (now Lord 
Chief Justice) Coleridge's Bill, can be nothing less than the de- 
Christianising of the colleges^ 

These are the first words of Dr. Chase’s pamphlet on this occasion. 
‘‘I cannot conceal from myself (Wrote Dean Mansel) “ that your 
Tests Bill is but one of a series o£ assaults destined to effect an 
entire separation leUcecn the University and the Church 

“ The education in any College may at any time pass entirely 
into the hands of avowed unbelievers. Christian parents may hence- 
forth send up their sons to Oxford without any guarantee^ v)hatcvcr 
that they shall be Christianly brought up.” 

From the report in the liecord of a meeting held at Islington 
during the last year (1890), it appears, nevertheless, that, whatever 
may be the case with ecclesiasticism, Christianity has prospered 
since the change. The Rev. A. Pearson (Vicar of St. Margaret’s, 
Brighton) said that as a natural consequence of the abolition of 
University tests the recognition of the Church by the University 
has been lessening steadily. But,” he continued, “ this happily 
does not mean that its members have less interest in the subject of 
religion than before. In every quarter of the University personal 
piety has become more manifest.” 

The Rev. H. Hewlett, of Aylesbury, had b^n lately at Cambridge, 
after an interval of twenty years, when nothing struck him more 
than “ the change that appeared to have passed over the devotional 
spirit of" the whole place. When he was an undergraduate, it was 
a common saying that at Trinity College there was hardly one of the 
Fellows — the junior Fellows at least — that believed in anything at 
all. Now there are Fellows in that and other colleges who have 
Bible classes and instruction classes for undergraduates.” 

Thid is good. Surely also it is good that if a man join a denomi- 
nation he should do so because of a real belief in its creed and 
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methods, and not in order to make it a stepping-stone to worldly 
advancement. « 

In former times, when the consequences of Nonconformity to a 
University man were hard to bear ; when the question would some- 
times force itself upon the mind, whether all this were indeed neces- 
sary, whether it might not be practicable without offence to conform 
to the world around — though many answers were possible, one always 
sufficed to silence the tempting demon, for ourselves at any rate — 
We could never leave the oppressed to join the oppressors. And, 
though University tests have been swept away, that answer still 
holds good. 

“ llis throne is with the outcast and the weak.” 

Mary Steadman Alois. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The monumental work* written by the former private secretaries of 
Abraham Lincoln is not simply a biography of the great President, 
but is also a history of the United States during a quarter of a 
century, and especially during the Civil War. But in this review 
the historical portion of these ten volumes will scarcely be touched 
upon, and the reader’s attention will be invited almost wholly to 
the biographical part of the work — to Abraham Lincoln rather 
than to his times. 

What are the pretensions of Messrs. Nicolay and Hay to being 
accepted as the official and authoritative biographers of Lincoln ? 
They are many and good, and are thus stated in the authors’ 
Preface ; ‘‘We knew Mr. Lincoln intimately before his election to 
the Presidency. We came from Illinois to Washington with him, 
and remained at his side and in his service — separately or together 
— until the day of his death. We were the daily and nightly 
witnesses of the incidents, the anxieties, the fears, and the hopes 
which pervaded the Executive Mansion and the National Capital. 
The President’s correspondence — ^both official and private — passed 
through our hands ; he gave us his full confidence. We had 
personal acquaintance and daily official intercourse with Cabinet 
Officers, Members of Congress, Governors, and military and naval 
officers of all grades, whose affairs brought them to the White 
House. It was during these years of the war that we formed the 
design of writing this history, and began to prepare for it. President 
Lincoln gave it his sanction, and promised his cordial cooperation. 
.... Mr. Robert T. Lincoln^ into our keeping all the official 
and private papers and manuscripts in his .possession, to which we 
have added all the material we could acquire by industry or by 

purchase The material placed in our hands was unexampled 

in value and fulness.” 

How havq the authors performed their task ? What sort of a 
Lincoln have they given us ? Of course the tone of the work is 
eulogistic, too eulogistic some may say. Other critics go further, and 
charge that the authors have belittled Lincoln’s contemporaries and 

^ Abraham Lincoln : a BUtory, By John G. Nicolay and John Hay. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. Ten vol nines. 

3 President Lincoln’s son, who is now United States Minister to England. The 
work is dedicated to him. 
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fellow-workers in order to magnify him ; that they have passed over 
in silence, or but lightly touched upon,* blemishes in their hero’s 
character, while they have praised too highly his good qualities ; that, 
in a word, they have presented to the world a one-sided Lincoln, an 
apotheosised Lincoln, a Lincoln such as his ardent young secretaries 
would have him, but not such as he really Was. That the portrait 
should have been painted in bright colours was natural under the 
circumstances. But if we bear in mind these circumstances while 
reading this Life, wo shall obtain a pretty correct picture of the true 
Lincoln, especially as both friends and foes agree on all the essential 
features. ‘‘ It is the almost unbroken testimony of his contempo- 
raries,” say the authors, ‘‘ that by virtue of certain high traits of 
character, in certain momentous lines of purpose and achievement, 

he was incomparably the greatest man of his time If history 

had said its last word, if no more were to be known of him than is 
already written, his fame, however lacking in definite outline, how- 
ever distorted by fable, would survive undiminished to the latest 
generations.” ' 

Let us examine a few prominent phases of Abraham Lincoln's 
character and life-work, and see if they indeed prove him to have 
been the exceptional man portrayed by his latest biographers, the 
greatest of the great,” as Castelar once said of him. It is proposed, 
therefore, to study him briefly as a politician, as an orator, as a writer, 
as a wit, as a military man, as an abolitionist, and as a moralist. 

Lincoln took an interest in politics even while a boy. He was a 
politician befor(3 he was a lawyer, and his legal practice was made 
the stepping-stone to a political career. He entered public life at 
the very birth of the anti-slavery agitation, of which he was destined 
to be the great political champion. Garrison published the first 
number of the Liberator in 1831, and Lincoln became a candidate 
for public office for the first time in 1832. 

The foundation of Lincoln’s political success was his popularity, 
and his popularity was due to his “ always keeping near to the 
people,” as he expressed it. One night he had a dream. He thought 
that he was in some great assembly. The people made a lane to 
let him pass. ‘‘ He is a commOn-looking fellow,” some one said. 
Lincoln in his dream turned to his critic, and replied : ‘‘ Friend, 

' Tn connection with the work nnrler review, Herndon’s Linroln, published by Bed- 
ford, Clarke, & Co., Chicago, might be read. The author, William II. Herndon, who 
died this spring, was for many years his intimate friend and law partner. The picture 
of Lincoln, as painted by Herndon, differs in many details from that given in the 
more ambitious work ; the two taken together form what must be a very nearly per- 
fect likeness of the President. It is to be regretted that the family thought it neces- 
sary to suppress this True Story cf a Great Lifit as the sub-title reads ; for, although 
it is written in a cnide style, and some of the statements may be apocryphal, still the 
final impression left on the reader is one of fresh admiratfion for the man whp, not- 
withstanding the lowliness and coarseness of his existence as revealed in these three 
volumes, finally became, to quote the words of Emerson, ‘’the true representative of 
this continent, father of his country, the pulse of twenty millions throbbing in his 
heart, the thought of their minds articulated by his tongue.” 
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the Lord prefers coaiinon-lool^ing people ; that js why he made so 
many of them.” His life presents numerous instances of the strong 
hold which he had on the lowly. When the Governor of Illinois 
called for volunteers against Black Hawk, Lincoln — then a tall, 
lean, raw lad of twenty-three — enlisted at the first tap of the drum, 
and, equally to bis surprise and delight, was elected captain of his 
company. This is the way the choice was made. The company 
assembled on the village green ; an election was suggested, and 
thereupon three-quarters of the men walked over to where Lincoln 
was standing. We have the word of Lincoln for it,” say the 
authors, that no subsequent success ever gave him such unmixed 
pleasure as this earliest distinction.’^ These volumes afford many 
other examples of the high regard which Lincoln s pioneer neigh- 
bours entertained for him throughout his whole public career, as 
clearly and repeatedly shown at the ballot-box. 

On his return from the Black Hawk War, towards the end of 
the summer of 1832, Captain Lincoln stood for office for the first 
time, announcing himself as a candidate for the Illinois Legislature; 
but he was defeated — -the only time in his life, however, in a contest 
before the people. Among the eight unsuccessful candidates, five 
fared worse than he. in his own neighbourhood he received the 
almost unanimous vote, the precinct of New Salem, where he then 
lived, standing 277 to 3 in his favour. At the next election, in 
1831, Lincoln was chosen, coming in at the head of the list of the 
four successful candidates. Two years later he was re-elected by 
‘‘ a majority greatly in excess of the average majority of his friends, 
which shows conclusively how his influence and popularity had in- 
creased.” When this Legislature adjourned, and Lincoln returned 
to his constituents, lie was feasted at a banquet, where two of the 
toasts read : A. Lincoln : he has fulfilled the expectations of his 
friends, and disappointed the hopes of his enemies ” ; and 

A. Lincoln : one of Nature’s noblemen.” 

When Lincoln’s political field widened we find the same popu- 
larity attending him. In 1810 he was sent to Congress, and his 
majority in his own county was the largest ever obtained there by 
a candidate of his party. In 1800 he was the indisputable choice 
of the American people for the Presidency, for if the whole voting 
strength of the three opposing parties had been united upon a single 
candidate, Lincoln would nevertheless have been chosen with only a 
trifling dimipution of his electoral majority. 

But Lincoln’s success at the polls was not always due entirely to 
his popularity. He was a consummate politician. There was 
never a closer calculator of political probabilities than himself,” say 
his biographers* “ He was completely at home among election 
figures. All his political life he had scanned tables of returns with 
as much care and accuracy as be analysed and scrutinised maxims of 
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Government and platforms of parties.* .... He was familiar with 
all the turning-points in contested counties and ‘ close ^ districts, and 
knew by heart the value of each and every local loss or gain, and its 

relation to the grand result At the close of many a hot 

campaign he had searched out the comfort of victory from a dis- 
couraging and adverse-looking column of figures, or correctly read the 
fatal omen of defeat in some single announcement from a precinct 
or county.’* 

Speaking afterwards of the night following the memorable election 
of November 6, 1860, he said : When I finally bade my friends 
good-night and left the room, I had substantially completed the 
framework of my Cabinet as it now exists.” At his second election 
in 18G4, within a few hours after the polls had closed, he was able 
to say that the voting had shown that “ we have more men now than 
we had when the war began.” lieferring to this statement, his 
biographers say : ‘‘A great bundle of papers which lies before us as 
we write, filled with telegrams from every quarter annotated, in his 
own neat handwriting, with a mass of figures which would have dis- 
mayed an ordinary accountant, shows the importance which he 
attached to this fact, and the industry with which he investigated 

it The accomplished statisticians of the Tribune Almanac in 

the following month, after the closest study of the official returns, 
expressed their surprise ^ at the singular accuracy of the President’s 
figures.^ ” 

The authors cite several instances to show Lincoln’s gift for the 
calculation of political results in advance — a faculty which remained 
with him all his life. During his first campaign for Congress a 
Democratic friend came to him and said, as he wished to see him 
elected, he would vote for him, if the contest was to be so close, that 
one ballot would help. “ However,” added this friend in need, “ I 
don’t like to vote against my own party.” A short time before the 
election, Lincoln wrote to him : “ I have got the preacher, and don’t 
want your vote.” 

‘‘ It is not to be said,” his biographers confess, “ that Lincoln 
relied entirely upon his own merits, and the sentiment of the consti- 
tuents to procure him his nominations.” Like other politicians of 
the time, he used all proper means to attain his object. A package 
of letters written during the preliminary canvass for Congress shows 
how intelligent and yet how straightforward he was in the ways of 
politicians. ‘‘ He warned his correspondents day by day of every 
move on the board ; advised his supporters at every point, and kept 
every wire in perfect working order.” 

If necessary, Lincoln, the politician, could even prevaricate, ^hen 
the President-elect was making up his Cabinet in the winter of 
1860-61, Mr. Simon Cameron was informed, in December 1860, that 
he should be either Secretary of the Treasury or Secretary of War. 
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A few days later, Mr. Lincoln^ changed his mind, and wrote Mr. 
Cameron, on January 3, 18^1, that he could not be taken into the 
Cabinet. “ And now I suggest,” the letter ran, “ that you write me 
declining the appointment.” On January 81 , after some of Cameron’s 
friends had visited Springfield, Lincoln again wrote : “ I herewith 
send you a letter dated January 3 — the same date as the last you 
received from me. I thought best to give it that date, as it is in 
some sort to take the place of that letter.” The enclosed letter con- 
tained the following passage : ‘‘ You have not as yet signified to me 
whether you would accept the appointment.” 

He said one day, with a flash of cynical wisdom worthy of La 
Rochefoucauld or Talleyrand, that honest statesmanship was the em- 
ployment of individual meannesses for the public good. He often 
declared that in a Republic the talisman which wrought the wonders 
of statesmanship and the changes of national destiny was public 
opinion. “ We now know that in the use of this talent he was the 
most consummate master whose skill history has revealed.” 

The masterly way in which the untrained diplomat of Illinois con- 
jured away one of the worst crises that ever threatened the integrity 
of his administration shows at its best Lincoln's mental shrewdness 
and political skill. Mr. Seward, his Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Chase, his Secretary of the Treasury, were not on the friendliest 
terms. Many of the leading Republicans of the Senate were enemies 
of the former and admirers of the latter. In fact, the Radical 
Senators went so far on one occasion as to send a committee to the 
President requesting that he dismiss Seward from the Cabinet ; where- 
upon the Secretary of State voluntarily sent in his resignation. In 
the meanwhile, the President invited the Senatorial body of malcon- 
tents to meet him, and when they were admitted to bis presence they 
found, to their surprise and dissatisfaction, the whole Cabinet, with 
the exception of Seward, assembled to listen to their jeremiad, Mr. 
Chase, too, was placed in a most awkward position, and, as the resrdt 
of the long discussion which followed, the Secretary of the Treasury 
felt called upon also to resign. Lincoln afterwards said that from 
the moment he held both resignations in his hand, he saw his way 
clear before him. “ Now I can ride : I have got a pumpkin in each 
end of my bag ” was the remark that he made, suggested by the memory 
of his pioneer childhood. He immediately sent an identical note to 
his two former Cabinet Ministers, which ran as follows : “ You have 

respectively tendered me your resignations I am apprised of 

the circumstances which may render this course personally desirable 
to each of you ; but after most anxious consideration, my deliberate 
judgment is that the public interest does not admit it. 1 therefore 
have fo request that you will resume the duties of your departments 
respectively.” Both secretaries forthwith returned to their posts. In 
their comments on this crisis so happily averted, the authors say of 
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Mr. Lincoln: ‘‘He bad to meet it ly-bsolntely unaided. From the 
nature of the case he could take no advice from those who were 
nearest him in the Government/’ 

From what has just been said about Lincoln’s remarkable popu- 
larity and success at the polls, it must not be supposed that his elec- 
toral contests were simple ‘‘ walk-overs.” He once remarked to one 
of hia secretaries : “It is singular that I, who am not a vindictive 
man/ should always, except once, have been before the people for 
election in canvasses marked for their bitterness. When I came to 
Congress it was a quiet time ; but always, except that, the contests 
in which I have been prominent have been marked with great 
rancour.” / 

Among the other qualities which contributed to Lincoln’s political 
advancement was his original and powerful oratory. The essential 
character isrics of his speeches were “ a pervading clearness of 
analysis, and that strong tendency to axiomatic definition which gives 
so many of bis sentences their convincing force and durable value.” 
lleferring to the impression which Lincoln’s oratory made on his 
“ more critical and learned hearers” in New England, the authors 
say : “ They found no little surprise in the fact that a western 
politician, springing from the class of unlettered frontiersmen, could 
not only mould plain strong words into fresh and attractive phraseo- 
logy, but maintain a clear, sustained, convincing argument, equal 
in force and style to the best examples in their college text-books.” 
On February 27, 1800, Mr. Lincoln spoke in the great hall of the 
Cooper Institute, New York, and this is what Horace Greeley said 
of the effort in the next morning’s Tribune : “ Mr. Lincoln is one 
of Nature’s orators, using his rare powers solely to elucidate and 
convince, though their inevitable effect is to delight and electrify as 

well The tones, the gestures, the kindling eyes, and the 

mirth-provoking look defy the reporter’s skill. The vast assemblage 
frequently rang with cheers and shouts of applause, which were 
prolonged and intensified at the close. No man ever before made 
such an impression on his first appeal to a New York audience.” 
Speaking of Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address, Edward Everett, 
who was the “orator of the day” on that occasion, wrote Mr. 
Lincoln : “ I should be glad if I could flatter myself that I came as 
near to the central idea of the occasion in two hours as you did in 
two minutes.” 

Lincoln's first participation in debate on the floor ^of Congress is 
thus described in his own quaint and simple words : “ By way of 
getting the hang of the House, I made a little speech two or three 
days ago on a post-oflSce question of no general interest. I find 

^ liihcoln once said to Mr. ¥'ot, Assistant Secretary to the Navy : ‘‘Von have more 
of that feeling of personal resen|ment than I. Perhaps 1 have too littie of it ; bat i 
never thought it paid. A man no time to spend half his life in quarrels. If any 
man ceases to attack me, 1 never remember the past against him."' 
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speaking here and elsewhere ^bout the same thing. I wa^ about as 
badly scared, and no worse, as I am when I speak in court. I 
expect to make one in a week or two in which I hope to succeed 
well enough to wish you to see it.” 

The authors give the following account of this effort : Few 
better maiden speeches — for it was his first formal discourse in 

Congress — have ever been made in that House It deserves 

the attentive reading of any one who imagines that there was any- 
thing accidental in the ascendency which he held for twenty years 
among the public men in Illinois. The winter was mostly devoted 
to speeches Upon the same subject [the Mexican War] from men of 
eminence and experience, but it is within bounds to say there was 
not a speech made in the House that year superior to this in 
clearness of statement, severity of criticism combined with soberness 
of style, or, what is most surprising, finish and correctness. In its 
close, clear argument, its felicity of illustration, its restrained yet 
burning earnestness, it belongs to precisely the same class of 
addresses as those which he made a dozen years later.’^ 

And it may be added, to Lincoln’s credit, that the speech was a 
vigorous arraignment of the administration for having begun, in the 
interest of slavery, the attack on Mexico. 

In their account of the proceedings of the fiist Republican Con- 
vention, held in Illinois in 1850 , the authors say : “ There were 
stirring speeches by eloquent leaders, eagerly listened to and 
vociferously applauded, but scarcely a man moved from his seat in 
the crowded hall until Mr, Lincoln had been heard. Every one felt 
the fitness of his making the closing argument and exhortation, and 
right nobly did he honour their demand. A silence full of emotion 
filled the assembly, as for a moment, before beginning, his tall form 
stood in commanding attitude on the rostrum, the impressiveness of 
his theme and the significance of the occasion reflected . in his 
thoughtful and earnest features. The spell of the hour was visibly 
upon him, and holding his audience in rapt attention, he closed in 
a brilliant peroration with an appeal to the people to join the 
Republican Standard ; to 

‘ Come as the winds come, when forests are reiided : 

Come as the waves come, when navies are stranded/ 

The influence was irresistible ; the audience rose and acknowledged 
the speaker’s power with cheer upon cheery Unfortunately the 
speech was never reported, but its efiect lives vividly in the memory 
of all who heard it, and it crowned his right to popular leadership 
in his own State, which thereafter was never disputed.” 

That his oratorical efibrts had more than ordinary influence on 
the minds of the Northern people, then being gradually awakened 
to preparation for the death-struggle with slavery, is shown by the 
You 135. — ^No. 6. 2 u 
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fact that up to June 16, 1860, tbe pamphlet containing Lincoln’s 
famouB joint debate with Senator Douglas had gone through three 
editions. Over 30,000 copies had been circulated by the Ohio 
Eepublican Committee, which wrote him : “We regard your 
speeches as luminous and triumphant expositions of the doctrines of 
the Eepublican Party.” Who can say how much these discourses 
did to secure Lincoln’s nomination at Chicago this same summer, 
and his triumphant election in the following autumn ? 

Lincoln’s oratory was effective and durable because he was a good 
writer. His speeches read well, and hence their value, both to his 
party and to himself, in his efforts for advancement in public life. 

“ Nothing would have more amazed him while he lived,” says 
Colonel Hay, “ than to hear himself called a man of letters ; but this 
age produced few greater writers.” Emerson ranks him with .dSsop 
and Pilpay in his lighter moods, and says : “ The weight and 
penetration of many passages in his letters, messages, and speeches 
— ^hidden now by the very closeness of their application to the 

moment — are destined to a wide fame His brief speech at 

Gettysburg will not easily be surpassed by words on any recorded 
occasion.” Montalembert commended Lincoln’s style as a model for 
the imitation of princes. “ The more his writings are studied in 
connection with the important transactions of his age,” say the 
authors, “ the higher will his reputation stand in the opinion of the 
lettered class.” 

A few brief extracts from his writings will tend to prove the 
justness of these statements. The following paragraph is found at 
the close of a speech delivered at a Eepublican banquet in 1856 : 
“ Let bygones be bygones ; let past differences as nothing be ; and 
with steady eye on the real issue, let us reinaugurate the good old 
‘ central ideas ’ of the Republic. We can do it. The human heart 
is with us ; God is with us. We shall again be able not to declare 
that ^ all states as states are equal, ^ nor yet that ‘all citizens as 
citizens are equal,’ but to renew the broader, better declaration, in- 
cluding both these and much more, that ‘ all men are created 
equal.’” 

The celebrated Gettysburg address is so short and is such an 
excellent epitome of Lincoln’s style as an orator and writer that it 
may be given in full. This, “ one of the world’s masterpieces in 
rhetorical art,” runs as follows : 

“ Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battle-field of that war, W® have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that 
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that nation might live* It ia altogetiber fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But, in p larger sense, we cannot de^cate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow, this ground* The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to ihe 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us — that from these honoured dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion — that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain — ^that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom — and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.*' 

But it is the terse, axiomatic phrases with which Lincoln's writings, 
both public and private, abound that give them their original and 
characteristic stamp. I have noted a few examples of this kind. 
“ Understanding the spirit of our institutions to aim at the elevation 
of men,*' he wrote in a private letter in 1 859, I am opposed to 
whatever tends to degrade them." In another private letter is found 
this sentence : ‘‘In law, it is good policy to never plead what you 
need not, lest you oblige yourself to prove what you cannot.” When 
in August 1864 Grant thought for a moment of leaving the army 
Petersburg and hastening with a large detachment to the 
assx. mce of Sheridan then in the Shenandoah Valley, Lincoln tele- 
graphed as follows to the General-in-chief; “I have seen your 
dispatch expressing your unwillingness to break your hold where you 
are. Neither am I willing. Hold on with a bull dog grip, and 
chew and choke as much as possible. A. Lincoln, President.” 

It is the humorous element in Lincoln’s speeches and writings 
which makes them almost mi generis, A few examples of this 
tendency of his mind will illustrate this statement. 

During the Taylor-Cass-Van Buren presidential campaign of 1848 
Mr. Lincoln said in a speech, that of the three parties then asking 
the confidence of the country, Van Buren's Free Soil party con- 
tained less of principle than either of the others, adding, amidst 
shouts of laughter, that its elastic platform reminded him of nothing 
so much as the pair of trousers offered for sale by a Yankee peddler, 
which were “ large enough for any man, and small enough for 
any boy.” 

What he said or wrote to his generals was often amusingly pat. 
When a seemingly unsurmountable obstacle checked the advance of 
onsi of the armies, his favourite illustration was : “ Well, if yofi can't 
plough through the log, perhaps you can plough around it.” It ‘was 
characteristic of General McClellan, the authors tells us, that he 
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always regarded bad weather as exceedingly injurious to him, but as 
never injurious to the other side ; so Lincoln once said of him : He 
seems to think, in defiance of Scripture, that heaven sends its rain 
only on the just and not on the unjust/' Exasperated at the dis- 
crepancy between the aggregate of troops forwarded to the same 
general, and the number the general reported as being received, 
Lincoln exclaimed : ‘‘ Sending men to that army is like shovelling 
fleas across a barn-yard — not half of them get there.” When one of 
the Northern commanders took the control of a Missouri church out 
of the hands of its rebel trustees, Lincoln disapproved of the measure 
in a dispatch containing this terse and vigorous phrase, which imme- 
diately obtained wide currency. The United States Government 
must not, as by this order, undertake to run the churches.” When 
Grant was accused of intemperance, the President answered : “ If I 
knew what brand of whisky he drinks, I would send a barrel or so 
to some other generals.” He once telegraphed to General Hooker : 
“ If the head of Lee's army is at Martinsburg, and the tail of it on 
the plank road between Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the 
animal must be very slim somewhere. Could you not break him ? *' 
To another general he wrote : ‘‘I understand the main body of the 
enemy is very near you. so near that you could ^ board at home,’ so 
to speak, and menace or attack him any day.” When Grant, as 
commander-in-chief, proposed a concerted action of all the Northern 
armies, Lincoln exclaimed ; “ Oh, yes, I see. As we say out West, 
if a man can’t skin, he must hold a leg while somebody else does.” 
When Richmond was on the point of falling, Sheridan, who was with 
the advance, sent to Grant a report ending in these words : “If the 
thing is pressed, I think that Lee will surrender.” Grant sent the 
dispatch to Lincoln, who immediately replied : “ Let the thing be 
pressed.” 

Not less happy were many of Lincoln's messages to politicians. 
In 1864 the two Kansas senators got at loggerheads. Finally the 
President wrote Mr. Pomeroy : “ I wish you and Lane would make 
a sincere effort to get out of the mood you are in. It does neither 
of you any good ; it gives you the means of tormenting the life out 
of me, and nothing else.” “ What is that crowd of people in the 
hall ? ” he asked one day of his secretary. “It is a delegation 
from South Carolina. They are a swindle.” “ Let them in,” said 
the President; “they will not swindle me.” At the Hampton 
Roads Conference in 1865, one of the rebel commissioners instanced, 
in support of an argument, the negotiation of Charles % with the 
people in arms against him. To which Lincoln, opposed to 
this view, answered pertinently : “ All I distinctly recollect about 
the case of Charles I. is that he lost his head.” To one of his mild~ 
natured critics he wrote : “ Would you drop the war where it is, or 
would you prosecute it in the future with elder-stalk squirts charged 
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with rose water ? ” Referring to some of the Secretary of State’s 
enemies in the Senate the President said : ** While they seem to 
believe in my honesty, they appear also to think that when I Iiave 
in me any good purpose or intention, Seward contrives to suck it 
out of me unperceived ” Here is a bit of good-natured irony in 
which Lincoln often indulged. When the armed occupation of 
Cairo, in Southern Illinois, created great consternation among the 
rebels, at the beginning of the conflict, an incautious Kentucky 
State senator sent a protest to the President, who answered as 
follows through one of his secretaries : “ He directs me to say that 

he never would have ordered the movement of troops complained of 
had he known that Cairo was in your senatorial district.” When, 
on his first arrival in Washington, the new President was besieged 
by office-seekers, while the war was breaking out, Lincoln said : 

I feel like a man letting lodgings at one end of the house, while 
the other end is on fire.” 

Lincoln was not adverse to cracking a joke at his own expense. 
Thus when the votes of the soldiers in the different camps about 
Washington began to be reported on the occasions of Lincoln’s second 
election, it was found that those at Carver Hospital, by which 
passed every day the President and the secretary (on their way to 
the country) gave the heaviest opposition vote. Whereupon Lincoln 
exclaimed : ‘‘ That’s hard on us, Stanton ; they know us better 
than the others ! ” 

Lincoln knew his Bible well, and was often very happy in his 
quotations from it. On the morning after the Cleveland Conven- 
tion, called in 1804 for the purpose of defeating the President’s 
re-election, a friend, giving Mr. Lincoln an account of it, said that, 
instead of the many thousands who had been expected to be present, 
not more than four hundred were actually there. Struck by the 
number mentioned, the President reached for the Bible, which, we 
are told, generally lay on his desk, and, after a moment’s search, 
read these words : “ And every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented gathered 
themselves unto him, and he became a captain over them ; and 
there were with him about four hundred men.” 

Near the close of the war a friend asked him what was to be done 
with the rebels. He answered, after referring to the vehement 
diemand prevalent in certain quarters of the North for exemplary 
punishmentj by quoting these words of David to his nephews, who 
were calling for vengeance on Shimei, because he had cursed the 
Lord’s anointed : “ What have I to do with you, ye sons of Zemiab, 
thal^ ye should this day be adversaries unto me ? Shall ther6 any 
man be put to death this day in Israel ? ” 

During Lincoln’s life-time it was the custom of some people to 
attribute to him scores of rather low stories, which he had never 
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told, and more than one cheap pamphlet was published containing 
what purported to be Old Abe’s Jokes,” jokes which he had never 
perpetrated. But that the President possessed an almost inexhausti- 
' ble fund of humorous stories, often broad and always pointed, 
nobody would deny. Messrs. Nicolay and Hay have scattered 
through their volumes a few of these jests and witty stories. Here 
is a good one, which is a fair sample of all, and now first told, I 
believe. 

In the winter of 1803 there was much anxiety at Washington, 
lest Burnside should be captured at Knoxville. One day a report 
came to the White House that there was heavy firing in the direction 
of the latter city. Lincoln, who had been waiting during long 
hours for some news, now expressed his satisfaction, and when asked 
why he found any comfort in this meagre message, answered : “A 
neighbour of mine in Menard County, named Sally Ward, had a 
largo family of children, which she took very little care of. When- 
ever she heard one of them yelling in some out-of-the-way place, 
she would say^ ‘ Thank the Lord ! there’s one of my young ones not 
dead yet.’ ” So long as there was ‘‘ firing in the direction of Knox- 
ville,” Burnside was not captured.* 

One of Lincoln’s friends once said to an eastern lawyer, who 
expressed the opinion that Lincoln was wasting time telling stories 
to the jury : ‘‘ Don’t lay that flattering unction to your soul, Lincoln 
is like Tansey’s horse, he ‘ breaks to win.’ ” 

Lincoln of course enjoyed thb wit of others, though he did some- 
times chpose extraordinary occasions for indulging in this pleasure. 
Thus, when the Cabinet was called together to learn for the first 
time the President’s emancipation policy, Lincoln began by inform- 
ing them that Artemus Ward had just sent him his latest book, and 
proposed reading a chapter High-handed Outrage at Utica”), which 
he thought very funny. He thereupon read the chapter aloud, 
seemed to enjoy it, and after the Cabinet had recovered its gravity, 
the President assumed a graver tone, and then told them the im- 
portant object of the meeting. 

Here is another similar instance of the violation of the Bible 
precept that to eveiything there is a season.” The President was 
at the War Department on the night of the “ October Elections ” of 
1864, which, it was known, would afford a pretty sure sign of how the 
whole country would go at the Presidential election in the following 
month. Notwithstanding the momentous stake whidh both the 
President and the nation had in the result of this campaign, 
Lincoln, in the lull of telegrams, read aloud to the Secretary and 
the Assistant-secretary of War selected chapters from the I^ly 
Papers^ much to the disgust of Mr. Stanton, who attributed this 
conduct to a stolid indifference to the contest. But such was not 
the case. 
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Mr. Lincoln was a victitn of constitutional melancholy^ which 
assumeci a most dangerdus form on one or two occasions in hia 
earlier years* His domestic life was far from happy, and it is now 
known that his wife was threatened with insanity, i{ she were not 
actually insane. The terrible responsibilities and continual unoer^- 
tainties of the Civil War were an awful strain on his mental and 
bodily powers. An intense love of fun was the safety-valve of this 
mental state. In his youth and early manhood it often showed 
itself in the roughest sort of horseplay, and in ill-considered story- 
telling, and during his mature years his own wit and humout, or 
that of others, was always a delightful balm to his much troubled 
soul. ^ 

Theodore Stanton. 


{To he continued,) 



A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF 
GAMBLING. 


At the present time the subject of gambling is receiving much atten- 
tion from the religious as well as from the severely Utilitarian sections 
of Society. 

It has been debated with astonishing vigour and still more aston- 
ishing unanimity of opinion by clergy and ministers of different 
denominations, assembled in their respective congresses ; and it haa 
been discussed, now coldly, now enthusiastically, by those who, taking 
sahiH popnli as their motto, do not concern themselves with questions 
of conscience, or intuitive moral principles. This general interest 
in the subject justifies us in presenting the following sketch of its 
main features. Indeed, with the scanty materials available, it is 
impossible for us to do more than briefly exhibit the outlines of 
the subject, and even to do that is no easy matter, as the authorities 
are few and far between, and often unsatisfactory. With the single 
exception of Rome, all information must be sought in poems and 
biographies, and, consequently, detailed historical statements are nob 
forthcoming. 

Before commencing to deal with the question, we must point out 
that in this essay the only object aimed at is a true, though neces- 
sarily incomplete, account of the history of gambling ; the moral and 
politico-economic aspect of the question must be left to be dealt with 
on a future occasion, as also must the description of how the practice 
of gambling is regarded by the law of England. But although it ia 
not within the province of this Article to urge or decry legislative* 
restrictions on betting and games of chance, still, in so far as reason 
founded on fact is able to influence the human mind, it may be 
hoped that the following sketch will assist the perplexed to arrive at 
a proper judgment on the question. 

The first point to be considered is, What is gambling ?” Is playing 
“ snap ” cn famille on Christmas Eve for nuts, gambling ? Is buying 
with a penny the millionth chance of obtaining a gilt threepenny 
piece in a prize packet, gambling? Is diving for half-crowna 
gambling ? With due respect for those who differ from us, we syay, 
it is not. But, it is retorted, the element of chance enters into all 
operations. That is so, but chance is a very wide term, and means, 
popularly, a variety of things. If you crush in at the pit door, yoi: 
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take the risk of obtaining a deat ; and, especially, if many have pre- 
ceded you, you, in popular^language, put down your money and take 
your “ chance,” which, after all, means that you will see what happens, 
hoping the event will be favourable to you^ Again, your friend 
calls on you, he explains, “ It was chance that directed me to your 
house ; ” there he means that for his coming there is an absence of 
assignable cause. Again it means an opportunity. This is my 
chance,” and again, a something which may be termed luck,” the 
‘‘ Fortuna ” to which weak mankind clingsi To condemn a game or 
action as a ‘‘ gambling transaction” because it rests on chance, is as 
foolish as to say that Mr, Micaw'ber, who was always waiting for 
something to turn up, was an inveterate gambler. 

No ; gambling means something more than staking on chance, 
and this fact Dr. Johnson partially grasped when ho defined it as 
‘‘ playing extravagantly for money,” partially, because something is 
omitted, and that is, that the money stake is the one end desired. 
With this addition the definition would be correct, but it would not, 
unless words were violently strained, include “betting,” which is 
now the most important mode of gambling. From the earliest times 
down to the present day, the essence of gambling has been considered 
to be the playing for a stake, the acquisition of which is the solo 
end of play. If the game is indulged in to promote health, acquire 
honour, or obtain pleasure, no matter whether the stake is there or 
not, it is not “ gambling,” the one aim, the sole inducement, must 
consist of money, or things the only value of which is their monetary 
worth. 

In ancient times people frequently played for trinkets, dress, and 
even eatables ; this was true gambling, provided that the players 
derired the possession of the things as valuable property, i.f., pro- 
perty having a money value and considered in that light only. It 
was said recently that running for a prize is “ gambling.” Well, if 
it is thought to be so in 1890, it will bo for the first time in the 
world’s history; the aim of running is the promotion of health, 
physical activity, and, although there may be some who run for the 
purpose of winning money, can any one, with a trustworthy dictionary 
before him, say that they gamble, or that even in such a cose the 
one end of running the race is money? The athlete who was 
crowned with the Olympian laurel, the Nemean parsley chaplet, the 
Isthmian wreath of pine, or the Pythian palm, had fought for glory, 
which was the direct object, and manly vigour the indirect. Was 
this, we wonder, gambling ? To put down races on account of the 
tendency of mankind to bet on them is one thing ; because they are 
themselves of the nature of ‘‘gambling transactions” is another 
and a*totally different thing. 

The following definition brings out the foregoing points. 
“ Gaming ” is the playing for a money stake, a game completely 
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or almost completely dependent on accident ; betting is the staking of 
money against the money of another or bthers on the happening or 
non«happening of an uncertain event ; in both cases, the sole aim, end, 
and object of the game, or staking, being the acquisition of money 
belonging to another, no other inducement entering either directly 
or indirectly into consideration. This, as will be seen, excludes 
contests of endurance or of powers in which so-called professional 
runners take part. Betting, which is included, appears to be a 
product of latter day civilisation, as one hears nothing of it until 
very recent times, but gaming is probably contemporaneous with 
written history. 

The origin of “ gambling ” is peculiar ; an account of it, as credible 
as it is probable, has been given by Dr. Tyler in his work on 
Primitive Gidture, Dr. Tyler writes, To a modern educated man, 
drawing lots or throwing up a coin is an appeal to chance, that 
is to ignorance ; it is committing the decision of a question to a 
mechanical process, itself in no way unnatural or even extraordinary, 
but merely so difficult to follow that no one can say beforehand 
what will come of it. But we also know that this scientific doctrine 
of chance is not that of early civilisation, which has little in common 
with the mathematician’s theory of probabilities, but much in common 
with such sacred divination as the choice or Matthias by lot as a 
twelfth apostle.” Thus, the origin of gaming and betting was 
religious. It can clearly be referred to the appeal to the friendly 
deity to aid the appellant through the medium in the first instance 
of the lot ” enclosed in the Chief s helmet. 

In national affairs we first see an example of this. Homer, in 
Iliady vii. 171, tells how the Greeks pray with uplifted hands, when 
the heroes cast lots in the cap of Agamemnon to ascertain who is 
appointed by the gods to war with Trojan Hector. 

e(paB* oi Se K\rjpov iayjpr^vavro eKa<rrot 
*Ev 6* f^oKov Kvvifj * Ay apipofovos * At pdbao 
Aaot b* ^pT)irarrOy ^eot<ri he x^tpas a*i<rxov 
*Q5€ hi ns €i7rf(ric€v, Ibav cts Kpavov tvpvv 
Z(v Trarsp, rf Aiavra XaxtO't ^ Tvbevs vtov, 

‘H avrbv woXvxpvo’oio MvKrivrjs, 

The ordeal of the Saxons is another case in point, and endless 
instances could be given of this appeal to the deity to speak favour- 
ably, and direct Chance. Naturally, we find the gods Imii^g invoked 
in private matters, and the especial deity asked to assist his or her 
humble votary in his trifiing with the unknown. Then we perceive 
springing up an idea that one particular goddess patronised the 
ihvokers of the dice or lottery box, and to her all eyes are tfimed. 
Fortune, by tbe Eomans, and Tyche by the Greeks, were thus 
honoured, and save in th^jb they belonged to tbe pation, they repre- 
sented tbe “ luck ” of the modem gambler. By this time the traly 
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religious stage had been passed (Fortuna WMt invoked, but only to 
assist the gambler, he wished money; before, the object was the 
decision of the gods); and then the history of gambling proper 
begins ; the desire of gain became the important factor, and has been 
ever since. 

Nowadays, gambling is supposed by many to be tin direct contra- 
vention of the will of God, and indeed Jeremy Taylor went so far 
as to say that it was an invention of the “ Evil One.” The transition 
is remarkable, but not surprising. The ancients regarded the hazard 
of the lottery as an excellent medium through which a beneficent 
deity could act ; Jeremy Taylor looked at the evil the dice brought 
in their train. The points of view were different, the views were 
consequently different. Although even at the present day a large 
number of people hold the advanced puritanical view that gambling 
is sin, yet it may be said that, generally speaking, opposition to 
gambling proceeds on other grounds. What these are it is not my 
purpose now to discuss. Wherever we go we find that this process 
of evolution has been undergone by gambling. 

First, descended from its immediate ancestor, the religious cere- 
mony, gambling is closely connected with religion ; then religion is 
transformed into superstition, and the Evil One is its patron, its 
overseer; finally, science, with its “ doctrine of chances” and more 
or less “ infallible systems,” swoops down, and begins a fight witl| 
the latter which it has not as yet concluded. Betting appears later 
on the scene, and so for a short time we shall speak of gaming only. 
‘‘Gaming” has ever been a most fashionable form of dissipation, 
and it seems also to have been the subject of the censure of every 
wise and moral man. Even the sober Jews, whose amusements were 
for the most part song and music, occasionally threw the dice, and 
brought on themselves the denunciations of the Talmudic Doctors. 
We have seen it stated that a Jew who was convicted of dicing was 
not allowed to give evidence (which implied great degradation), but 
we have not been able to find any passage bearing the statement 
out either in the Pentateuch or Talmud, therefore we give it for what 
it is worth. Games of chance were prohibited by Mahomet, and 
in the Koran were placed as sins in the same category as wine- 
drinking. Herodotus tells us that the Egyptians were dicers, but 
whether they were gamblers is not stated. Their favourite game 
was one played with draughtsmen, and there is good evidence to 
believe that this is, if not the most ancient game, at least one of the 
most ancient. Dice were introduced perhaps in much later times by 
the Bomans. To the Greeks belong the credit or discredit of being 
the ^venters of dice. Tradition has it that Palamedes, whalivi^ 
at the time of the Trojan war, intn>daced them into Greece, and it m 
certain that the Greeks imported into Borne the three most popuW 
games. As the authorities on gaming at Borne are numerons mA 
satisfactory, and as the Greek and Boman games of chance were 
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identical, we shall deal with the suhjdbt at length when we come to 
touch on Rome. Suffice it to say that feie ic6/3oc and a<rr/>ayaXo€ 
were the exact prototypes of and similar to the tessera and talus. 
The rules of the game were the same, but the Greeks never used 
more than three dice. The highest throw, ‘‘ Venus,” of the Romans, 
was the 'A^poilrri of the Greeks ; canis, the kvwv of the Greeks. 
As in Rome, the game depended on combinations, but when numbers 
only were desired, the Greeks termed it TrXatarojSoXtvSa , as did the 
Romans, who adopted Greek terms — compare 6cart6, rouge et noir. 
The mixed game of chance and skill resembling our backgammon 
was played in both countries, but the Greek name for it is not clear ; 
the tabula lusoria, and the ttXivOIov were names for the same ruled 
board, which answers in some degree to our backgammon board. 

Whether the laws prohibited gaming is, unfortunately, not clear ; 
but it is tolerably certain that habitual gaming was looked on 
with disfavour. That there were gaming houses, we know by the 
existence of the word xu/Beurupiov, but little more can be ascertained 
on the point. One can, however, imagine the msthetic Athenians, in 
spite of Draco and Solon, tolerating the game, and, indeed, the 

superb Corinthians ” also ; but it would require a stretch of imagina- 
tion to regard the patriotic, austere, and gloomy Spartans as triflers 
with the TTvpyoc (or dice box). One thing only is certain, and that 

the fact that the Greeks were addicted to gaming. 

When we come to Rome, we stand on firmer ground ; we are face 
to face with an abundance of evidence on the point. The games of 
chance most in vogue with the Romans were those which were 
played with dice, and of these the two principal games differed 
according to the form of the dice employed. In one, the tessera 
was used, in the other the talus ; and first as to the former. The 
tessera, tesella, or tesserula, was a six-sided solid square of ivory 
or bone, or close-grained wood {c.cf., privet Ugustra tesseris utilis- 
sima,” Pliny), and every side bore a number. The six numbers were 
styled, unio, binio, trio, quaternio, quinio, senio. Three tesserae 
were used, and in later times, two only. The mode of playing was 
as follows : The tesserae were put into a box termed Pritillus- 
Pyrgus Turris ; Turricula, Phimus, and shaken up and thrown on 
to a table, and the player who threw the highest won the stake. Any 
number of players might take part. The highest throw possible 
was three sixes, which was called Jactus Venereus; Venus ; Basilicus 
(since the arbiter bibendi ” of a symposium was 'hfe who threw 
first the maximum). The lowest throw was three aces, Jactus 
pessimus; Jactus damnosus ; Canis; Canicula; Vulturius; ITnio, 
thus giving rise to the phrase rptg eS, n rpeig ” (^‘^V’ery 
thing or nothing.”) 

The scoring generally s^ms to have depended on combinaUons,’^ 
and, as in the alea played with the talus^ there were thirty-*five 
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differenjii combhxations, when the tessej^a was used there must have 
been considerably more, put has been» stated, sometimes the 
game was to throw the highest numbers only. The talus was 
an oblong die, differing from the tessera, in that two of its sir sides 
were slightly curved. Four sides only were numbered, thus on one side 
unio, on the opposite senio ; on one side temio or trio, on the opposite 
quatrio. The mode of playing was the same as when the tessera 
was used, but when the talus fell on the curved side it was said 
cadere rectus or assistere, and the throw was repeated. It could 
therefore either fall “ rectus” or ‘‘pronus.” Four tali were always 
used. The highest throw was when the four tali turned up with 
different numbers uppermost, the sum not exceeding fourteen, and 
the lowest, when four aces were turned up. There was another 
favourite game, which was played with dice and ‘‘ latrunculi ” or 
draughtsmen, in which a board divided by twelve straight lines was 
used. This board was variously termed “ Tabula lusoria,” Alveus j 
Alveolus ; Abacus. The game was popular, as it combined chance 
with skill ; but it is very doubtful if it could be termed a ‘‘ gambling 
game.” It seems to have been very similar to our backgammon. The 
game itself was known as duodecim scripts.” With these few 
remarks on the nature of the games themselves, we proceed to 
instance the main points of interest in connection with them. 

Gambling was universally indulged in by the Homan people ; the 
earliest form of action at law we know of was the action by wager, ^ 
Legis actio sacramenti. In that we see how disputants about 
property settled their dispute; one challenged the other to stake 
so much money that he was in the right, the other did so ; the 
Praetor, the representative of the law, noted the proceeding, and 
finally decided the question on its merits. The stake originally 
went to the victor but afterwards to the State. This cannot be 
properly denominated gambling, but it shows how prone early 
society was to stake money on chance. Indeed, in this case the 
transaction might almost be termed a betting one. Sir Henry Maine 
has said that “gambling” is instinctive in the human breast, and, 
taken subject to the foregoing explanation as to the origin of games of 
chance, it seems to be a correct opinion. 

The Romans were great gamblers in the proper sense of the word, 
and being a nation of soldiers and road makers, whose ability lay in 
the direction of overcoming physical rather than mental difficulties, 
it is in the highest degree likely that they generally whiled away 
their leisure lime at the gaming table. But, although generally 
indulged in, gaming ” was held to be a vice, and restrained both 
by popular opinion and laws, and this would seem odd, if it were 
not fov the fact that it plainly appears that the gambling prohibited 
by opinion and law was public gaming. The public gamester waa a 
nuisance^ distracting people from their work; a trifler, and by the 
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energetic Komans disliked. Still, gaming was a common vice, a 
national fault. Even. J)efore the time of Sulla, statutes bad pro- 
hibited it. Sulla by a lex Cornelia had struck at it, and a senatus 
consultum and Pnetorian edict had condemned it. But all these 
restrictions seem to have only aime i at suppressing public gaming, 
whether in the forum or in the common gaming house — aleatorium 
— kept by a susceptor. What the penalty was cannot be definitely 
stated, but Cicero in the Philippics says : 

“ Licinium Denticulam, de alea condemnatum collusorem sum 
restituit .... hominem vero omnium nequissimum non dubitaret 
vel in foro ludere alea lege quae est de alea condemnatum qui inte- 
grum resituit.” 

This proves that during the republic there was at all events one 
prohibitive “ lex,” and that a man convicted of gaming — public, we 
presume — suffered a ‘‘ capitis deminutio ” — but whether it was of the 
first, second, or third degree is not stated by Cicero. Hotvever, if 
it were only “ capitis minutio minima,” it was a severe blow, but 
there is good reason for believing that the “ minor ” class was meant, 
and that, therefore, a man thus convicted could neither vote at the 
elections nor offer himself as a candidate for civil honours. It is 
clear that one convicted of gaming became “famosus” — that is, 
he suffered “ infamia” — in our words, became a “ marked man,” and 
laboured under many civil disadvantages. The .^dile was the 
oflScer who punished gaming, and this fact is a support to my view 
that only public gaming was prohibited. Martial says: 

“ Et blanclo male proditus fritillo 
Arcana modo raptus e popina. 

^udilom rogat udus aleator.” 

However, during the Saturnalia, which occurred in December, 
gaming was permitted, and in the universal topsy-^tutveydom of 
that season, when masters waited upon their slaves, every one could 
piny as he liked, and do pretty much as he desired. As an instance 
of the disrepute in which habitual gamesters were held in Rome, 
Cicero may be quoted when, in denouncing Catiline, he draws atten- 
tion to his comrades, and says of them, In his gregibus, omnes 
aleatores, omnes adulteri, omnes impuri, impudicique versantur.” 
Thus, gaming in Republican Rome. Under the Second Empire it 
was more restrained, and the Digest tells us of the efforts of Paul 
and Upian, &c. &c., to put it down. Horace speaks, sive malia 
vetita legibuB alea,” but, although prohibited even in Ihe early time 
of the Empire, the Emperors themselves complacently and persis- 
tently broke the law. 

Suetonius dealing with Augustus, “alea rumorem nullormodo* 
expavit, lusitque simpliciter et palam, oblectamenti eausa etiatn 
senex, ac praetc^usm Deoembri mensi, aliis quoque festis profestia 
diebus.” But, although he ;played “ for pleasure,” Augustus 
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invariably bad a good stake on the event, and the pleasure was 
the excitement which attex^ds the thought oC probable victory. The 
same author says of Claudius, Aleam studiosissime lusit, de cnjos 
arte librum quoque emisit, solibus etiam in gestatione ludere, ita 
essedo alveoque adaptatis ne lusus confunderetur.” Again, of 
Domitian, ‘‘Quoties otium asset, alea se oblectabat, etiam profestis 
diebus, matutinisque horis.” 

That gaming had obtained the position of a science, we find 
recorded in Martial and other writers. Books were written on the 
subject, and chances were nicely calculated. Old men were allowed 
to dice for money, on account of their physical infirmities, which 
rendered it impossible for them to take part in martial exercise. 
Besides, the old must have some privileges ! When Justinian 
became Emperor, he attempted to stop it altogether, and in his 
Digest of A.D. 533 forbade gaming, but the penalty is not mentioned. 
He was especially hard — following the edict of Upian, we believe — 
on the gaming house keeper, and practically put him without the 
pale of the law, so far as he and his property were concerned. He 
did not legalise his murder, and that is about all that he refrained 
from doing. 

The Code prohibited gaming both public and private^ but with 
this exception, which is noteworthy : — “ In convivio vescendi causa 
ponitur in earn rem faiuilia ludere permittitnr,” and he allowed the 
man who had lost money in gaming to recover it back by the aid of 
the law. Of course, Justinian did not mak« it illegal to run, l)ox, 
jump, hurl the quoit, and engage in other physical exercises for a 
money prize. He struck at what was then and is now understood 
as gaining. 

To sum up. Public gaming was always regarded with disfavour 
ab Rome, and in the latter days of the Republic punished by law. 
In Imperial ♦Rome, although it was forbidden, it was practised 
openly by even the Emperors themselves, until Justinian reigned, 
and, acting on the principle established by former subordinate magis- 
trates, made it an offence to game either in public or in private. 

We will now glance briefly at the practice of gaming in the 
Middle Ages and modern times ; but before doing so, we shall, for a 
moment, consider gambling from another point of view — m., the 
magnitude of its power. In what, it may be asked, lies the potent 
attraction of gambling ? The origin has already been stated, but it 
remains to attempt to define the causes which have made the staking 
of money on*chance so irresistibly pleasing to intellectual and highly 
civilised beings. What effected the change of the old Grecian game 
played by indolent women and unschooled children and known as 
01 iru^r4Xi$oi (which consisted in throwing bones or stones of an 
oblong shape into the air and catching them on the back of the 
hand), into the money game played with dice ? what tnwisferred the 
scientific game of draughts ” of the Egyptians into the game of the 
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abacus and tabula lusoria, in which money was generally staked ? 
And to come to more recent times. 'V^Jberein lies the charm of 
roulette, baccarat, 6cart6, poker ? ^ Why are chess and cribbage voted 
slow ? Why does the most righteous — ^save the followers of the 
New Methodist movement — desire to play for something more than 
‘^fun”? Why? The answer which is invariably given is, ‘‘To 
give the players an interest in the game/’ “ To make it exciting.” 
True, but that answer is a mere petitio principiiy for unless selfish- 
ness, using the term in its proper meaning, were at the bottom, no 
change would have been brought about. That is a truism, and needs 
no arguments in support of it. The point is, why money or money ^s 
worth should be necessary, speaking generally, to make a game of 
chance exciting. 

The reason, although not complimentary to the virtuous man, is 
evident, and consists of the all fascinating and universal desire, be 
the subject poor or rich, to obtain something which belongs to 
another, to get the better of another, and to walk away with the 
result in your pockets. The richest man will play night after night 
at games in which there is no element of skill, and is happy if he 
wins a few pounds from A., who cannot afford to lose it, and whose 
object in playing is gain, and is sad and bitterly querulous about his 
“ luck ” if he loses what he cannot possibly need, and so on. Should 
gambling be condemned then? If so, let us be consistent and 
abolish every trade and profession except that of the religious recluse, 
and let us think well before we allow that to be an exception. It 
is asserted that gambling never does good, but always does barm, 
inasmuch as it brings along with it a host of evil passions. We 
shall not examine that assertion now, but hope to do so in another 
article on the question. 

We may, however, say now, that it is since the introduction of 
Christianity that that idea has grown up. • 

But “gaming” was never approved by ante-Ohristian era 
philosophers and statesmen, and a gamester was generally disliked, 
and not we think because gaming was in itself bad, but because he 
was a nuisance, a ne'er-do-weel; a man who sells sarsaparilla or 
other soothing mixture at the street corner in a crowded thorough- 
fare, is not what the Romans would term a “ vir improbus,” or we, 
a “ scoundrel,” but nevertheless he is moved on,” and frequently 
obduracy leads to the Police Court. This gives an idea of the old 
world notion that a public gamester was a nuisance, a burden to the 
community, a useless lounger ; and that this was the ground of the 
popular dislike of gaming, philosophic condemnation and finally 
legislative restriction, seems to be a tenable deduction from the 
history of the Past. ' * «' 

The first ruler that acknowledged that gaming was in itself 
was the Christian Justiniaii, who lived in the sixth century A.t). ; and 
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at the present day we have a iinall body of people who have advancd 
on the old immoral idea, # and boldly maintain that to game is to 
steal, and therefore directly forbidden by the word of God. The 
power of the Church was ever exerted to suppress gambling, and 
canons and decrees of Councils innumerable have attacked the vicious 
pastime. To give an example : the Council of Eliberia, a.d. 305, 
forbade any of the faithful to play “ at dice '' for money, under 
penalty of excommunication. But in all these cases, the reason was 
the attendant evils of gambling. It was immoral, and therefore 
opposed to the unwritten law of God, and the Utilitarian would have 
added, as his more exact antitype does now, “ It is bad, because* 
it affects prejudicially the temporal weal of the people,” the 
tendency of the aleator to become vir the Kvfiivrt)^ 

to develop into the (prjXtiT i)(:, the joueur into the “chevalier dlndus- 
trie,” the gamester into the cheat, are sufficient grounds on which to 
base legislative interference. To examine critically these so-called 
“ grounds ” would be outside the limits of this essay, but it is neces- 
sary to state them for the proper understanding of the subject. 

During the Middle Ages, garbing became a more and more fashion- 
able form of amusement, and we find in the records that the vice 
{sic) was greatly indulged in by the clergy. Not only that, but in 
the fifteenth century we read of an abbess being tried by the eccle- 
siastical authorities for having systematically “gamed” in her con- 
vent ; she pleaded — it is curious to note — guilty to the fact, but 
demurred that neither the law nor the rules of the sisterhood obliged 
her to abstain fronrher favourite pleasure. She was, however, only 
acquitted on giving a promise that she would game no more. In 
England, we find that in the fourteenth century, the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress gave two dicing entertainments, when they, in their 
high official capacity, held the tables against all comers. The latter- 
day holders df those offices will not improbably be surprised to hear 
this, framing was more extensively carried on in that &rly period 
in England, France, and Italy, and the dice were in constant requi- 
sition. In the fourteenth century a great fillip was given to gaming 
by the introduction into Europe of playing-cards. The exact date 
of the importation is not known, but the earliest unquestionable evi- 
dence of their European existence is to be found in the “ Diary of 
Accounts ofCharbot Poupart,” who was the treasurer of the household 
of Charles VI, of France. The diary is for 1392 or 1393, and the 
entry runs ag follows : — “ Donne a Jacquemin Gringonneur, peintra 
pour trois jeux de cartes, k or et 4 diverges oouleurs, om^s de plu- 
sieurs devises, pour potter devers de Seigneur Boi, pour son Abate- 
ment, cinquante six sols parisis.” This refers to painting, or aa it is 
termed, “illuminating” cards, and not to their introduction, 

Car^ caane into general use in England and Enrope at the end of 
VoL, 135.— No. 6. 2X 
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the fourteenth century, and there is ^irly satisfactory evidence to 
warrant the belief that they were brougl^^ from Arabia into Viterbo 
in 1379 ; the date of their invention is not even approximately knowuy 
but Indians, French, Germans, and Chinese have inter alios been 
credited as the inventors. The English have never attained that 
distinction. Whatever their origin, cards became speedily very 
popular in Europe, and the demand for them was so great that card- 
making became established as an important trade in France and the 
Netherlands. We also find that in the reign of Edward IV. a law 
was enacted forbidding the importation into England of playing- 
cards, on the ground of the decay of the card-making trade in this 
country. This was proteption with a vengeance, but it failed to 
accomplish its object, as cards kept coming in in thicker shoals every 
year. 

But Prance is the home of “ cards;” the French have always been 
gamblers, and are the proud inventors of many games, whose only 
merit is the absence of the element of skill. What we think may 
be rightly termed the national game is 6carte.” Here, indeed, we 
are face to face with a game which only Frenchmen can play.” 

It is a game of skill.” “ Englishmen never know when to ‘ pro- 
pose/ ” This is what is said ; but it seems to us that an infant could 
turn up the “ king’^ and score one out of the five points required, 
and a tyro in card-gaming, provided he knew the value of the pips, 
could count his chances of defeating his opponent as well in 
ecarto ” as in Napoleon, euchre, baccarat, and poker, all of which 
are ‘^unlawful” games. The English have the one game in which cards 
count little and skill everything. Whist is a thoroughly intellectual 
game, in which proficiency demands something more than guess- 
work and physical action. It is in every respect an English game, 
whether we know it as triumph, trump, ruff and honours, whisk 
(which name was given it in the seventeenth century )*or whist, it is 
p, home-grdWn product. Although money stakes are played for, and 
those stakes are somewhat large at times, it cannot prbperly be styled 
a “ gaming medium.” Minerva and not Fortuna is its patron god- 
dess. It is a game of chance, of coarse, speaking strictly, but in the 
popular acceptation of the words it would be correct to call it a 
science, and, finally, it should be said that it is a game which has 
never found favour with gamesters. The other pre-eminent game 
of skill, and skill only, is chess, which is the most ancient game 
known — save draughts, out of which it appears to have grown — 
being of Egyptian origin. Backgammon, another ancient game, 
was probaby derived from the Greek game played with the aorpayuXoc 
and the vXlvBiov* 

In modern Europe gaining has lost its once high position, «md is 
being rapidly supplanted by ** betting.” In ancient tunes, the 
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Middle Ages, and the moderns world, gaming was scouted by piao* 
tical statesmen, philosophers, polttio6*6conomists, moralists, and 
finally by the religious on account of its intrinsic badness \ and now 
we have arrived at a time when in Prance, Germany, and, we believe, 
Italy, and certainly in England, public gaming is a penal offence ; 
when in all probability private gaming will be soon a crime, and 
when* the brains of many are at work to secure the suppression 
of betting. Gambling is now not only a vice but a sin. Whether 
human nature will give up gambling is problematical, but assuredly 
in the halcyon days of the Socialist ^paradise on earth, people will 
abolish a form of amusement which might by chance— to say the 
least of it — temporarily annoy a fellow creature. 

Monte Carlo is the last refuge of public gaming, but it is likely 
that’ it will, with the other European gaming resorts now defunct,, 
be able to date its extinction in the nineteenth century. Germany,, 
whose natives have never been heavy gamblers, has started on ita. 

Horse-racing,*' and consequently “ betting’* career, and it will be 
interesting to note how the phlegmatic and steady-going Germans, 
will endure this assault on their moral nature. They have resistedi 
the gaming table with its allurements. Systems are not sufficiently 
infallible for the German, who is either practical to a fault or tran- 
scendental to the last degree ; they have spent their force and in 
vain. We wonder how the Fatherland will fare with the Book- 
makers ! In llussia the ‘‘ higher class’* is addicted to gaming, but 
the mass of the people know nothing of it. 

Until recently, gambling in England was almost exclusively the 
sport of the wealthy, but now it has, through the instrumentality of 
horse-racing, become a popular passion. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, we maintain that the people of this country look upon 
gambling with no aversion. There are, it is true, a large section of 
the community who detest it, and ask the aid of the legislature to 
put it down entirely, but they are in a large minority. Gamblers 
increase their numbers daily, and are a large and vigorous body ; 
they are not composed of the members of one particular class, but 
include the richest and the poorest. It has been said that no 
Londoner is so poor as to he unable to pay for admission to a 
theatre, and it may with even more truth be stated that no man is 
too poor to bet. This fact has served the economist as a text for a 
long time, and in another article we hope to be able to examine the 
arguments on* which be relies to prove the case for ‘‘ Legislative 
Interference,” We have now to state the facts, and not to discuss 
the bearing of these facts on the inner life of the people. 

We are told by competent authorities that heavy betting/^ by 
which* is meant the staking of lai^e sums of money against the 
money of another on an uncertain event, generally the result of a 
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horse race, is a thing of the past, but »also, that with the quality of 
the transaction the quantity has changed.* Thousands of small bets 
take the place of the large wager of fifty years ago. 

It would be interesting to know how many people paid or 
receiv'ed money over a race like the Derby or Oesarewitch. Perhaps 
some day the National Vigilance Society will apply for a Eoyal 
Commission to inquire into the matter, and then we shall know 
something more of the exact state of things. In the meantime we 
must be content to obtain our knowledge from any trustworthy 
authority, and in consequence obtain but little. One fact only 
is certain, and that is, that gambling is largely on the increase. 

A word on the English law affecting gambling. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. an Act of Parliament was passed which subjected to 
penalties any one keeping, and any one resorting to, a house at which 
unlawful games are played. Another clause forbids labourers, 
artificers, et hoc genus omne^ to play at unlawful games anywhere. 
Among the games prohibited are tennis and bowls. This was the 
most important statute, which practically consolidated preceding 
statutes. In this Act is found in plain colours a mention of the 
distinction which Parliament has ever made in dealing with this 
subject between rich and poor. The object of the statute was not 
the elevation and conservation of public morality, but the “ main- 
tenance of archery.” Soldiers must be obtained the duty of the 
poor is to learn to fight. The rich can do what they wish, provided 
that they do not indulge in practices which amount to a public 
nuisance. It was not until the time of the Georges that the public 
health was advanced as the reason for the prohibition of gambling. 
On this ground ‘‘ common betting houses ” are denounced and 
threatened with “ the law,” but clubs such as Tattersalls proudly 
repose under the protection of legislative enactment. Again, this 
is the reason why the boy who plays pitch-and-toss in the street is 
treated as a rogue and imprisoned, but the layer of the odds “ to a 
thousand ” is respected and held harmless. 

Very lately, an attempt has been made without success to suppress 
the gaming saloons of the wealthy and powerful ; but the law has been 
invoked only to discover that it is at present totally unable to cope 
with the situation. This will suflSce to give a general idea of the 
genius of our law affecting gamblers. The New Morality (which 
has been termed by a well-known minister who so unfortunately 
therein betrayed his ignorance of the history of morals the old 
morality also ”) movement is approaching the gambler, and sooner or 
later a desperate battle will be waged 5 which party will emerge 
from the contest victorious is not for any one man to suj^est with- 
out adducing valid reasons, but we may remind the apostles <Sf that 
movement, that in order to accomplish their desired end, namely, 
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the extinction of gambling, they will be compelled to make horee- 
racing a penal offence, gaming a heavily pnnished felony, and alao 
will be bound to turn their attention to the Stock Exchange, 

Horse*racing without betting is impossible, for if betting is not 
the catisa caumns of horse-racing, it undoubtedly is, the causa dnc 
qud non^ and if it be sought to suppress betting, leaving horse- racing 
untouched, England will be unable to supply the numerous spies and 
informers necessary, and the limited extent of land which is called 
the “ United Kingdom,” will groan beneath the weight of prisons. 

Ernest Bowkn-Rowlands. 



PRACTICAL MORALITY. 


There are few subjects of general importance which present more 
interesting points lor study than the. common morality of every-day 
life. Teachers and expounders of ethical doctrines are necessarily 
compelled to assume ttat their tenets are based on fixed and immut- 
able principles ; but no man who examines the subject carefully can 
fail to perceive that, whatever may be the truth as regards any 
abstract conceptions of rectitude, the rules by which conduct is really 
governed have undergone ceaseless modifications in the past, and that 
they are still in a condition of instability and change. Indeed, 
moralists themselves are mostly agreed on this point, and while some 
of them regard these developments as taking the direction of improve- 
ment in the main, there are others who profess to see in them little 
more than signs of retrogression, and who look forward to the future 
with a feeling closely akin to despair. 

The question of the exact constitution of the principles of recti- 
tude, although an inexhaustible subject for theoretical and doctrinal 
discussions, is not one of much practical moment in the afiairs of life. 
As a general rule, the precepts in which they are embodied are traced 
to a divine origin ; and, to those who profess either to teach or to 
follow them, any inquiry as to their soundness would therefore seem 
superfluous. And it is this superhuman phase of their origin which 
so greatly increases the complexity of the problem when we attempt 
to unravel or explain the kaleidoscopic variety of the rules adopted 
for practical guidance. Their main purpose is con^jected with the 
inscrutable mystery of a future life ; and here the ordinary rules of 
logic are of no avail. In this respect they lie outside the limits of 
reason, and to attempt to estimate their efficacy would be altogether 
futile. It is needless, however, to say that in the opinion of their 
advocates their value is by no means confined to the question of the 
unknown future. On their behalf it is claimed that they not only 
constitute a means of securing everlasting happiness, .but that they 
are also' calculated to ensute our welfare in the world with which we 
are acquainted. And here at all events we are on solid ground. The 
long ages of actual and working trial they have received, the code 
of practical morality that exists at the present time, and the Ixtent 
to which they have influenced humau conduct at any period in the 
past, all afford the most conclusive evidence of their actual worth. 
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Unfortunately, it is impossible to proceed far with the, examinatiofltt 
of the ethics of every-day life without discovering the fact that the 
lofty principles professed in connection with religious, belief have had 
but a very trifling effect in modifying or counteracting the oommon 
follies and weaknesses of human nature. If the theoretical system 
of morality adopted by all civilised nations during the last thousand 
years has remained unchanged, men s conduct during that time has 
run down the complete gamut of error. In short, it is only too clear 
that the leading principles of Christianity have as yet been far in 
advance of the capabilities of the great majority of individuals ; and 
the consequence has been that religious morality has resolved itself 
almost entirely into a matter of rites and ceremonial observances. 

In forming an estimate of the progress of that vague and inde- 
finable entity known as civilisation, it is extremely difficult to 
dissociate the improvement of the relations and dealings of indi-* 
viduals with each other from the more mechanical growth of 
knowledge, and of the power to control the physical conditions by 
which our lives are surrounded ; but if we set the latter on one side, 
it is remarkable how insignificant the former will appear, even at a 
period so late as the eighteenth century. If we compare the social 
condition of the moat advanced nations in the eighteenth and twelfth 
centuries, for example, we shall find in the later age few points of 
marked improvement outside the limits here referred to. The same 
readiness of the strong to oppress the weak, the same brutality and 
cruelty in written laws in conduct and amusements, the same blind and 
savage prejudices, and the same absence of all scruple in international 
relationships will be found in both. The advocates of religious systems 
of ethics do well to avoid any reference to facts like these, for, 
from their point of view, they are utterly inexplicable. They may 
deplore the modern decline of religious zeal and fervour ; but when 
they do so they are compelled to ignore the unmistakable improvement 
which is taking place in the practical conduct of life, in spite of the 
tendencies ^ey profess so deeply to regret. Their ideal, or, at 
least the state of things from which the supposed retrogressive move- 
ment commenced, lies apparently somewhere in the past, but they 
are altogether unable to define its exact position. The further 
backward we tiace the course of history the more active shall we 
find the spirit of religious belief, it is true ; but, in spite of this, the 
more deeply will the world be found plunged in tbe mire of moral 
end social fvil. 

When we take into account the lofty character and indisputable 
soundness of the chief moral principles associated with the Ohmtian 
faith, and tbe almost universal extent to which they have been 
iMtoinally professed by the civilised world, it seems strange tl^ th^ 
have done so little to further the general advancement of the human 
race. There has been no deficiency of religions aeal ; but it lias 
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done practically nothing towards stemming the tide of injustice, 
folly, and passion which has ever been filling the world with misery. 
The records of the past consist mainly in recitals of crimes and 
infamies, of heartless cruelty and oppression, of senseless legislation 
and unscrupulous attempts at aggrandisement. Different nations 
have always regarded each other as natural enemies, and the ques- 
tion of moral justification has rarely been so much as mentioned in 
connection with the struggles they have waged, while the laws and 
institutions their rulers have framed have been characterised by a 
complete disregard for the system of morality which has been pro- 
fessed, Throughout the Early and Middle Ages slavery in a more or 
less modified form prevailed in every country in Europe ; and the 
criminal code of justice even in the most favoured communities seem 
to have been framed more for the gratification of a spirit of blood- 
thirsty revenge than for the repression of wrong-doing. Except in 
some form of mere almsgiving, compassion and mercy can be hardly 
said to have existed. The humane and sympathetic feelings which 
play such prominent parts in human affairs at the present day 
exerted their influence in the past only within very narrow limits ; 
and qualities now possessed by all but the most abandoned of men 
were formerly to be found only in rare and exceptional instances. 
Sports and pastimes were often marked by a callous indifference to 
suffering now altogether unknown ; indeed, in every phase of life 
the inferiority of the past as compared with the present is so clearly 
marked as to call for no demonstration. Yet in the midst of all 
these evils the spirit of religious zeal possessed much greater strength 
than it has in modern days ; and the only possible inference to be- 
drawn from patent facts like these is that, whatever merits may be 
contained in the Christian code of ethics, they had no important in- 
fluence on the practical conduct of life prior to the dawn of modern 
enlightenment. 

That the Christian system of morality should have failed to 
produce any marked improvement in this direction must Jj>e attributed 
to its lofty character rather than to its defects. The ideal at which 
it is aimed has been practically unattainable by the great majority 
of individuals. The system itself may contain minor imperfections 
in the form of certain exaggerations of virtue ; but in the main it 
stands in direct antagonism to the most prevalent failings of human 
nature, and it may therefore be said to be grounded on a basis of 
unquestionable truth. It may have given rise to follies in the form* 
of asceticism and mistaken zeal ; but its chief failing is to be found 
in its utter impotence to produce . any practical effect upon the 
conduct of the great majority of its professed adherents rather than 
in abnormal phenomena like these. To define with precision Vhe 
influence which Christianity has exerted upon the advance thus far 
made by civilised society would, of course, be impossible. The 
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problem is by far too involved and intricate to admit of any definite 
solution. But if ive are unable to specify its positire aohieirements 
with anything like accuracy, we shall find no insurmounlable difficulty 
upon the negative side of the question, for its failures are too clear 
and obvious to admit of any dispute as regards their existence. 

It is no paft of our present purpose to enter into any discussion of 
the utility of religious faith as a preparation for the unknown future. 
To do so would be altogether a useless and hopeless undertaking. 
But, looking to the extent to which this faith absorbs men’s attention, 
it is impossible to proceed far in the examination of human conduct 
without taking into account the codes of practical ethics with which 
it has become associated. Upon one point, at least, we may be 
certain. Apart from the question of its merits as a preparation for 
the future, it constitutes no guarantee for sound morality in the 
affairs of the present life. To maintain the contrary is to ignore 
both the history of the past and the evidence of facts which still 
exist on every hand. The religious wars and persecutions which 
have so often deluged the civilised world with blood and misery were 
all instigated by men who imagined themselves inspired by devotion 
to the sacred cause of religious truth. Individuals who seem 
incarnate fiends, when judged by the present standard of morality, 
were once looked upon as doughty champions of rectitude and 
virtue ; and perhaps no more striking or conclusive proof of the 
real progress which has been made in the general code of practical, 
as distinguished from that of religious, ethics could be adduced than 
is furnished by the utter impossibility of such characters as a Simon 
de Montfort or a 1 )uke of Guise existing at the present day. 

The Czar of Russia, with his baiting of Jews and his occasional 
banishment of unorthodox sects to the horrors of Siberian prisons, is 
after all but a feeble imitator of these heroes of the post. Like 
them, he no doubt feels inspired of God ; but the evils and injustices 
which are committed in the name of the law in Russia, grave as 
they are, lack altogether the thoroughness which characterised the 
deeds of the great religious criminals of the Middle Ages. 

And with regard to the preparation for a future life it must not 
be forgotten that religious systems of morality have appealed almost 
exclusively to the most selfish motives in order to secure compliance 
with their precepts. Not much has been said about the obligations 
men owe to each other, and the necessity for acting up to them. 
There have been few appeals to any lofty incentive to right conduct ; 
but promises of everlasting personal happiness, and threats of endless 
personal torment, have never ceased to ring in the ears of the devout. 
These are certainly powerful motives ; but it cannot be maintained 
that*the individual who is impelled to adopt a given line of conduct 
by incentives of this character is deserving of much commendation. 
The improvement which has thus far taken place in the world has 
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been effected by appeals, not to human ^selfishness, but to feelings of 
the opposite character, and in this respecb’ the narrow personal con- 
sideration with which religious codes of ethics have so largely 
imbued the principles of conduct have tended to retard rather than 
aid the progress of morality generally. 

Among the various influences resulting in thef softening of 
manners and the advancement of morality which have thus far 
taken place, it is at least certain that religious faith has played but 
a very minor part. The suppression of selfish instincts and the 
cultivation of generous and sympathetic virtues are among the first 
objects of the Christian system of morals ; but actual experience 
has shown that in all ages religious belief has given rise to more 
uncompromising bitterness and animosity than any other cause 
which could be named. It is only in modern times that the 
general dealings and relations of men with each other have under- 
gone anything like a radical amendment. Yet the harshness and 
severity by which they were formerly characterised were in direct 
opposition to the moral principles that were nominally professed. 
The advance of civilisation has taken place through wastes of 
artificially created misery and woe ; but in the midst of all these 
evils the so-called beacons of religious faith have shone with a much 
greater lustre than they now possess. And, even at the present 
day, a striking illustration of this seeming paradox may be seen in 
Eastern Europe. In no country do religious feelings and observances 
play more prominent parts in daily life than in Russia ; yet, in spite 
of this, so far as the progress of practical morality is concerned, liussia 
remains where Western Europe was a couple of centuries ago. Serf- 
dom has been abolished, it is true, but the laws affecting the rights 
of individuals are still in a state of semi-barbarism. Between the 
absolute and despotic powers of the State and the almost universal 
di8h6nesty of its officials, justice can hardly be said to exist. It 
is no more than a name, and serves mainly as a cloak for oppression 
and wrong. There is no lack of outward piety and devotion ; but 
the hearty concurrence shown by public opinion for the recent per- 
secution of the Jews affords the strongest proof of the insignificance 
of the practical influence exerted by any moral professions upon the 
lives of the people generally. 

It is unnecessary to go far in search of an explanation of anomalies 
like these. When we observe to what an extent the attention of the 
faithful is directed to the side issues and the empty fprmalities of 
their creeds, it does not seem surprising that they should lose all 
sight of moral principles. Their leaders have long since discovered 
that it is easier to seoure compliance in the one case than in the 
other. The devotee can be more readily induced to observe a fast, 
to repeat a form of words, to turn a prayer-wheel, or to undergo a 
ceremony like baptism, than to act np to the Golden Rule, or to 
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condaot his life in sach a way as to bring no evil upon bimself and 
no disadvantage to others.* Ceremonial religion is a species of morality 
made easy ; but so far as relates to the affairs of this world, it leaves 
the characters of its observers unaffected either for good or for evil. 

The principles on which the welfare of society depends ai’e 
apparently beneath the notice of the professors of religious morality. 
Even at the present time we may see them devoting a vast deal of 
attention to the discussion of such matters as the arrangement of 
altars and the position in which priests should stand, or hear them 
glibly enlarging on grace in the abstract, and the minute and in- 
comprehensible differences which serve to divide them into countless 
sects and brotherhoods ; but they rarely touch practically upon the 
duty men owe to each other, or make any attempt to attack the roots 
of the great evils which still afflict society. Their blessing is ever 
ready for practical manifestations of national hatred, while they have 
no condemnation for those who flood society with pauperism and 
misery, or who succeed in overreaching one another by any method 
or means outside the limits of the criminal law. A man may trans- 
gress all the prinpiples of Christianity, and yet be regarded as a very 
fair Christian, provided he joins a sect and observes their forms and 
ceremonies, for, whatever his failings may be, he will incur no serious 
moral reproach. 

The advance made in practical morality during the nineteenth 
century is no doubt very considerable, but the evils still existing 
show that an immense deal remains to be done. The grosser forms 
of injustice, the tyranny and oppression, and the crimes of violence, 
formerly so prevalent, have either disappeared or are rapidly dimi- 
nishing; but we are still a long way from estimating conduct 
according to its actual effects. And in some instances the progress 
made is perhaps more apparent than real. In England, for example, 
we seem to be at an immense distance from the state of things 
which existed in the last century, when public opinion endowed the 
highway robber with a kind of romance, and mode his calling one 
not unworthy of a fine gentleman if he happened to be in pecuniary 
difficulties. A thief of this class would now be regarded as deserv- 
ing ignominious punishment ; yet the change is hardly so great as 
would at first appear. The fine gentleman in difficulties does not 
now dream of ‘‘ taking to the road.” He would rather betake him- 
self to the City and lend his name to some bogus commercial 
undertaking, or live by contracting debts which he had no intention 
of paying ; and his delinquencies in such forais as these would be 
condoned by public opinion of the present day as readily as were 
those of Claude Duval a couple of centuries since. There is no 
mSral condemnation for lapses of this kind, nor for the man who 
goes through the Bankruptcy Court, or compounds with his creditors 
by paying them five shillings in the pound, and then resumes his 
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business as thougb nothing had happened. It seems never to be 
supposed that the individual who allows anj^ portion of his just debts 
to remain unpaid while he possesses the means of payment is neither 
better nor worse than the thief who steals a purse. But what may 
be termed the actual working code of morality does not concern itself 
with faults of this kind, nor does it touch upon the much more pre- 
valent failings to which the great bulk of the misery now existing 
may be directly traced. 

It is only too clear that there still remains a boundless scope 
for the efforts of those who desire to assist in the advancement of 
civilised society. Indeed, when we observe the magnitude of tJie 
work to be performed, and notice the extent to which attention is 
still absorbed in the consideration of the empty husks of religious 
creeds, in mere professions of belief, in meaningless forms and cere- 
monies, or in the discussion of refinements and abstractions which 
no man can comprehend, the prospect is not encouragiug. But if 
we take a wider survey, and compare the present with any past 
period — even apart from all its material and mechanical advan- 
tages — the problem assumes a totally different aspect. Those who 
profess to discover signs of retrogression in the present age can do 
so only by resolutely closing their eyes to the evils from which the 
world has escaped. The presentable or attractive pictures which are 
sometimes drawn of the past may be compared to a skilful painting 
of a ruinous cottage. The distant view may be pleasing, but if the 
original could be closely examined, it would be found to be sadly 
marred by details and features of the most repulsive description. 

Civilised society at the present day is no doubt beset by terrible 
ills and disadvantages ; but in spite of these, its state is certainly far 
superior to that of any known epoch in the past, and the spread of 
general enlightenment, with its tendency to induce a rational esti- 
mate of conduct, would seem to be the only possible explanation of 
the decided advance which has been made. This is slowly but surely 
accomplishing that which the old mechanical forms of morality have 
utterly failed to effect ; and as the worst of existing evils may be 
traced directly to injudicious actions and ignorance, there is strong 
reason for assuming that the movement already commenced will con- 
tinue in the same direction, and that these disadvantages will be 
greatly mitigated as knowledge becomes more widely diffused and 
more thprough in character. The uselessness of the old form of 
morality without this modern adjunct is still exemplified in the con- 
dition of European Russia, where intense ignorance^ and rigid 
formal devotion may yet be found submerged in the moral and social 
barbarism of medi«eval times ; and facts like these, when viewed in 
conjunction with the progress made in every part of the world where 

^ Even in St, Petersbnvp at the present time only one thircl of the population caii 
read and write. — liliANp, Imprett^ions of liauia. 
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popular enlightenment has Really commenced, afford a clear indica- 
tion of the , means by whi^h farther improvement is possible. 

To say that sound practical morality consists in nothing more 
than rational conduct may seem the utterance of a mere truism ; 
but, however self-evident such a statement may appear, it is unfor- 
tunately still a long way from receiving general acceptance. The 
old mock standards still pass as sterling coin, and those who tender 
them are regarded as worthy characters in spite of any evils which 
may result from their actions. Satirists and dramatists have held 
up special manifestations of such contradictions as instances of the vice 
of,hypocrisy ; but it may be questioned whether conscious hypocrisy 
is not an extremely rare failing. The Arab cut-throat who never 
omits bis devotions, the Italian brigand who regularly confesses to his 
priest, and the more advanced Christian who attends closely to a pre- 
scribed form of worship, but who loses no opportunity of gaining an 
advantage at his neighbour’s expense, may all appear to be dis- 
semblers ; but if the truth could be known with certainty it would 
probably be found that all have erred from the same cause — viz., the 
adoption of a false standard of conduct, and that each has provided 
himself with ample justification for his misdeeds. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the growth of reason is the main 
cause of the great moral advance which the civilised world has made 
in modem times. The crimes and infamies of the past were the 
natural results of human passion submerged in ignorance ; and with 
the blind force of this the lofty system of morality professed was 
utterly powerless to contend. The good seed contained in the 
Christian code of ethics fell almost entirely upon stony ground 
until intelligence was really awakened, and the records of history 
as to the barrenness of the result are only too conclusive in their 
character. 

The moral to be drawn from the foregoing considerations is clear. 
The conventional observances and professions which were deemed to 
constitute the whole duty of man in the past are far from being 
deposed from their position. They still serve to blind men to their 
own failings by inducing feelings of complacent self-satisfaction in 
countleBS instances in which nothing but self-reproach should be 
felt ; and the obvious remedy is to appeal to reason for a trustworthy 
standard. Individuals must be appraised — not by their verbal pro- 
fessions, nor by their observances of rites and ceremonies — but by 
the effect} and tendencies of their actions. And the time will 
assuredly arrive when this will be the method by which they will be 
adjudged. The realisation of such a condition may seem at present no 
more than a dream. But we must not forget that the real advance 
hm but just commenced ; and, it we observe the progress already 
made, we shall find no reason to despair. 



MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE 
TALLEYRAND.* 


On May 29, last year, tlie Timen correspondent in Paris published 
what purported to be extracts from the long expected memoirs of the 
great French diplomatist, Talleyrand. He related that he had been 
put on their scent by a conversation with M. Thiers in 1872, in the 
course of which the President of the Republic asserted that the 
original copy of the Manoirs was somewhere in England, and that 
the documents in the hands of Talleyrand’s successive executors merely 
consisted of copies of part of the original which had been made by the 
first custodian, M. dePacourt, who, to the thirty years interposed between 
the death of the writer and the publication of the Memoirs^ added 
another twenty in his instructions to his successors in the charge, 
MM. Ohutelain and Andral. The correspondent ” thereupon deter- 
mined, he tells us, to get a sight of the 3Icmoirs, which he succeeded 
in doing, and the genuineness of which he tested by quoting passages 
to M. Andral, whose face, despite his assertions at their falsehood, 
betrayed his anxiety at the threatened disclosures. The “corres* 
pondent ’’ does not enlighten us as to how he succeeded iu this object : 
he assures us that he only wished to hasten on the promised publica- 
tion, which, as Talleyrand died in 1838, should, at the furthest limit, 
have appeared two years ago. It is of course impossible to estimate 
the effect produced by these revelations, but early in this year the 
promised and eagerly-expected Memoirs were at length given to the 
world. So far, two volumes, comprising the period up to and includ- 
ing the Congress of Vienna, have been published in French ; the first 
volume only, which ends with the Convention of Erfurt between 
Napoleon and Alexander, has as yet found its way into an English 
dress. This is the volume before us, the same as the French, with two 
exceptions — an interesting introduction by Mr.Whitelaw Reid, who has 
already published extracts in the Century magazine, and the substitution 
of an engraving of Talleyrand, as Abbe, for a much more ch^acteristic 
portrait, after Isabey, of the Minister of Foreign Afiairs. For the 
benefit of the English public, a few further notes have been added by 

’ MemoifB of Hvt l^rince tie Tfdlef/rand. Edited with a Preface and NTotes, by the 
Due dt) Broglie ; translated by Raphael Ledos de Reaufort, with an Introduction by 
the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, American Minister in Paris. Vol. I. London : Qriflith, 
Farrau, Okeden & Welsh. Price 21s. net. 
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the translator, well known ^ already from his rendering of Prince 
Napoleon’s Napoleon ct sc% dUracteurs^ and of the Due de Broglie’s 
edition of his father’s memoirs. But yet the work of the translator 
cannot be said to be altogether well done. “ Little charm in the 
habitual usage of her mind ” does not quite interpret itself to an 
English understanding. ‘‘ She obtained to be introduced is distinctly 
not an English phrase ; made himself noticed ” wo should find in a 
low form in a public school. This is not mere captiousness. Surely we 
may expect^ a plain rendering into our mother tongue without 
demanding great literary adornment in a book of this calibre. 
The Due de Broglie is also a practised hand, and the only fault we 
are disposed to find with his work is that the notes are over elabo- 
rate. He might with safety have taken for granted a little preliminary 
knowledge on the part of those to whom the book would afford mate* 
rial for study ; many of the characters mentioned were members of 
Parisian society before the Revolution, who had no other title to fame, 
while, under any circumstances, the continual challenge of footnotes 
IS wearisome even to the most careful reader. 

It is a commonplace by this time to assert that, compared with 
what was expected, the MemoWa are disappointing. The ordinary 
memoir reader will look in vain for the ])iquant stories or epigram- 
matic sentences for which the witty Frenchman in his lifetime was 
so renowned. Most great talkers are so much better than their 
books. But Talleyrand s memoirs are a serious production. They 
do not add much j)ositively to our^ knowledge of the man or of his 
time ; perhaps their omissions are *^more instructive than what they 
say. Their chief effect will probably be to show to the general 
public what no student of history has ever questioned, that the witty 
ex-ecclesiastic who for well nigh fifty years served, with apparent in- 
difference to principle, the succession of masters by whoso hands the 
fortunes of France were guided, was no charlatan story-teller or pro- 
fane joke-maker with supple pen and ready wit at the service of the 
highest bidder, but a consummate diplomatist, whose intervention 
more than once changed the whole aspect of European politics, and 
a wary statesman with large and liberal schemes of finance and of 
education, knowing how far it was safe to venture^ and retiring when 
the bounds of moderation had, in his opinion, been overstepped. Thus 
in 1792, on the eve of the most terrible of the Revolutionary excesses, 
he withdrew from France, and was eagerly welcomed bock under the 
milder rigime of the Directory. Again in 1807, when Napoleon 
decided on his attack on Spain, the turning point in his career, 
Talleyrand exchanged his important post of Foreign Minister for tlie 
merely honorary title of vice-grand-elector, and was regarded outside 
France as the leader of a constitutional opposition to Napoleon. 

The first question which naturally occurs when we take the 
Memoirs in hand, is the object with which they were written. In 
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what spirit are we to read them ? Can ^they be regarded as a serious 
contribution to the history of the time written by ‘‘ One who ought 
to know,” or are they obviously a laboured appeal from his own to 
future generations by a statesman who dared not submit his career 
to the criticism of his contemporaries? Looked at all round, 
perhaps they are not exactly either the one or the other. Talleyrand 
was far too shrewd a man to think that he could seriously throw dust 
in the eyes of posterity. It has been said that his omissions are 
perhaps more significant than his allusions. But such gmissions as 
he has made can be easily supplied. His desire to keep straight^ 
with the Church may. have prompted him to suppress his responsi- 
bility for the measure which confiscated the property of the clergy 
in the Constituent Assembly, but, if so, why did he not also omit, 
instead of elaborately explaining, the part he played in consecrating 
the Bishops who took the constitutional oath ? It is, of course, 
possible to suppose that the wise old man preferred simply to ignore 
acts for which he felt that in the eyes of a calm posterity there would 
be no defence. But his whole account of the Constituent Assembly, 
whose acts may be known from a hundred sources, tends to minimise 
his share in their proceedings. He tells us that, foreseeing the 
violence of the extreme party in the Revolution, he resolved on most 
questions to play a passive part. Such a statement could deceive 
none whose opinion was worth the having, and we can only suppose 
that the object of the writer was perhaps to emphasise the fact that 
he was throughout a member of ^ the moderate party, an upholder 
with Mirabeau of the idea of constitutional monarchy. The one 
definite piece of vindication relating to Talleyrand's complicity in 
the murder of the Due d’Enghien has not as yet appeared in either 
of the published volumes. Whether he will add anything to what 
Sir Henry Bulwer has already said for him, remains to be seen. It 
is diflBcult again to account for the large space — one out of five of 
the Parts or Chapters composing the first volume — devoted in the 
memoirs to the Due d’Orleans, the worthless Egalite of the Revolu- 
tion. A high authority is inclined to believe that it is for a reason 
similar to that which leads him to depreciate Necker and Lafayette, 
Siey^s and Carnot, namely the enhancement of his own qualities and 
reputation. It seems more reasonable to believe that the cause may 
be found in the desire to express a definite opinion on an important 
historical point of which the writer was well qualified to judge. 

In short, we are inclined to agree with the Due de Ijroglie, that 
Talleyrand seems to have not the slightest intention of replying by 
way of explanation or apology, to the various charges that have, been 
brought against him,” rather than with Mr. Reid, who iregards the 
Menixoirs as “ obviously meant to be the elaborate of a 

great career.” The object of the Memoirs then may with some 
semblance of truth be conjectured to be the wish of a man who has 
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played a great and often misutiderstoDd part in difficult times to give 
an account of its leading ^ents. If, by the way, he is able to remove 
a little of the misconception that has gathered round his name, the 
labour will not be lost ; but the first and most prominent feeling was 
the wish to put on paper before it was too late, a more or less 
connected account of stirring times and interesting people. With- 
out then, seeking for any express defence of the writer, it would 
be perhaps most interesting and profitable to select a few of the 
more important questions with which Talleyrand’s name is associated, 
and to ask what light the Mc'inoirB shed on these points, 

Among the accusations levelled against Talleyrand even daring, 
his lifetime, none is so strange as the charge of complicity in the 
death of Mirabeau. It is well known that it was to Talleyrand’s 
influence that the future tribune owed liis first appointment under 
Government — the secret mission to Germany, which he utilised to 
publish The Secret Ilidory of the Court of a scandalous account 

of things which he should have kept private. Whether or no the 
publication took place unknown to Mirabeau, the result was a breach 
between the two friends, which was only gradually healed by the 
similarity of views they held in the Constituent Assembly as to the 
future desirable for France. Mirabeau’s opinions we know and 
honour. They perhaps presented for the Crown the only possible 
solution to the difficulties of the time. It is hard to believe that 
Talleyrand was consistent in anything. We are told that though 
he took oflSce under the Directory and retained it under the First 
Consul, he was at heart a follower of Mirabeau, and a believer in 
constitutional monarchy. Of his assumption of office we have the 
curious and perhaps characteristic justification that he hoped thereby 
to bring moderation to the counsels. II ut his connection with 
Mirabeau is passed over in perfect silence ; and yet we know that 
Mirabeau in his proposed reconstruction of the Ministry assigned to 
Talleyrand the care of the Finances, and that Talleyrand himself 
both was present with tlie great orator at his death, and the next 
day read in the Assembly the speech that Mirabeau was to have 
delivered. It is scarcely likely that this unexpected silence implies 
guilt. Those who have examined the matter find the story impro- 
bable, and the evidence circumstantial and trivial. W(^ may, there- 
fore, safely conjecture that Talleyrand avoids all account of JMirabeau, 
because the mere mention of that connection might provoke in his 
readers a recollection of the slander, and that he omits any reftTence 
to the story as too easily refuted in the mind of unprejudiced people 
by the known relations of the two men. 

At the close of the Constituent Assembly Talleyrand, who had 
already been on two missions to England, obtained permission from 
Danton to leave the country. He remained in England from 1792 
to 1794, when Lord Grenville’s Alieni Act caused his expulsion, and 
VoL. 135 , — No. 6 . 2 y 
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he then passed over to America, where" he remained till his recall in 
1795. In the Memoirs he gives as the ^ reason for departure that 
owiug to the turn which affairs had taken, he felt it was useless and 
even dangerous to remain longer in France, and therefore, making 
use of his own proposal before the Constituent Assembly for the 
introduction of a uniform system of weights and measures, he 
solicited a temporary mission to London as the beginning to a 
project of collecting competent opinions throughout Europe. We 
know, however, that when he arrived in London, he professed to 
Lord Grenville that he had absolutely no kind of mission in 
England, but had come simply to enjoy repose and liberty. Oi? the 
other hand, when in 1795 M. Chenier moved in the Convention for 
his recall, he professed to have in his hand a memoir of which the 
double existed in the papers of Danton, and which proved that 
Talleyrand was actually occupied in the affairs of the Republic when 
he was proscribed by it. Sir Henry Bulwer, who draws attention to 
this discrepancy between the statement of Talleyrand and that of 
his friend as to his business in England, concludes that it must be 
left to Talleyrand's autobiography to clear up the obscurity of this 
transaction. But this is unfortunately just what the Memoirs have 
not done. They mention the part played in his recall by M. Chenier 
but without giving any of the reasons, while they entirely slur over 
the fact that the initiative was really due to Mdine. de Stael, with 
whom Talleyrand had kept up a protracted correspondence during 
his exile; though full justice is done to the part which that 
celebrated woman plwyed in introducing Talleyrand to Barras, and 
so indirectly in procuring the former s appointment to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, We may note in passing that the account of his 
meeting with Barras given in the Memoirs^ differs slightly from that 
which on Sir Henry Bulwer’s authority Talleyrand himself used to 
relate in his lifetime. Tlie difference, however, is not material save 
in BO far as the account in the Memoirs would lead us to believe that 
the narrator was a man of considerable feeling. 

If Talleyrand minimises the share which he took in the 
Constituent Assembly, and altogether omits to notice his con- 
nection with Mirabeau, the Memoirs are no less disappointing in their 
silence as to the part the writer played in bringing together Bonaparte 
and Sieyds previous to the coup cCHat of Brumaire. And yet 
though he was not the only person to whom it was due, we can well 
believe that his tact and diplomatic skill were chiefly , responsible for 
the successful result. It was not because he believed in Sieyos. 
The long and disproportionate chapter on the Due d'Orleans is 
relieved by the most brilliant personal sketch in the volume. That 
is a sketch of Sieyt^s, caustic, incisive, and yet bearing the decided 
stamp of truth. 

But probably the portion of the Memoirs which will interest most 
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readers is the account of ATalleyrand’s relations with Napoleon, 
From 1799 to 1807 he was the Foreign Minister of the Consulate 
and the Empire. As such his chief work seems to have been 
follow with the despatch-box where Napoleon had gone before with 
the sword. To him personally perhaps the chief result was the 
accumulation of vast sums of money from the unblushing bribery 
that was practised by all the victims of French aggression. It has 
been reckoned that in three years he made more than thirteen million 
francs in this manner. To this naturally the Memoirs do not allude. 
'J"hey are concerned rather to show us how much Napoleon depended 
for Retails on his skilful Foreign Minister, and how that wary and 
discreet person did not scruple on occasion to thwart the schemes of 
his master. Mr. Whitolaw Reid describes in eloquent terms the 
portrait of Napoleon as gathered from the Menioirs^ but he confesses 
that this picture of the conqueror “ as heartless, vain, vulgar, wanton 
in attack, ungenerous and pitiless to the defeated, untruthful, proud 
of his ability to deceive, wholly without principle and without 
gratitude,” is produced not so much by ascribing to him these 
qualities, as by the careful and precise narration of incidents that 
exhibit them.’' But this seems rhetorical and over subtle. At any 
rate as far as the volume which we are considering takes us, the 
striking feature rather seems to be the studied moderation and 
almost respectful restraint with which the author narrates the history 
of the years of his own Foreign Ministry. It might almost be 
described as a calm statesman-like summary of the chief events of 
the time, widening out into full, not to say dull, detail at points 
where the writer could speak from particular personal knowledge. 

On the whole, then, Talleyrand’s Memoirs are a distinct dis- 
appointment. They weary us with details on comparatively trifling 
matters ; they do not add to our knowledge on really important 
points. They do not alter or modify our opinion of the author, who 
cannot resist an occasional allusion to things not ordinarily spoken 
about, much less boasted of : they give us little or no reason for 
ever turning to them again. It must always be of interest and 
importance to an historian to ascertain the opinion of a distinguished 
contemporary on the men and events of a bygone age, but 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs will not be saved by any respect for the 
veracity of their author from the oblivion which perhaps on the 
whole they deserve. 


D. J. Medley. 



IS THE IRISH PROBLEM INSOLUBLE? 


It has been said by somebody that ‘^the unexpected always 
happens.” This paradoxical dictum may be regarded as absolutely 
true in the domain of Irish' politics. The wisest political prophet 
could not predict what may happen in Ireland, or what may be done 
by Irishmen, the day after to-morrow. It is idle to deny that in 
the interesting island, ‘‘surrounded by hot water,” politics are always 
in a state of unstable equilibrium. Account for it as we may, the 
Irishman is a being of entirely distinct organisation and character 
from the Englishman and the Scotchman. To lay down with brutal 
-dogmatism that the rigorous application of “law,” however harsh and 
unpalatable, can either change the Irish temperament or destroy the 
individuality of a peculiar and extraordinarily over-sensitive race, is 
to exhibit the most stupid disregard of ethnology and of the plain 
teachings of history. It might, indeed, be highly desirable, from an 
Anglo-Saxon point of view, to destroy all traces of Irishism, so that 
the population of Ireland should be in no way distinguishable from 
the inhabitants of Yorkshire or Lancashire. But can this be done ? 
Is coercion — that favourite weapon of Chief Secretaries — likely to 
effect such an object ? Has Mr. Balfour, any more than Mr. 
Forster, tamed the “ wild Irishman ” or calmed the “ hysterics of 
the Celt ” ? The answer is — emphatically no. 

One truth is “ wTit large ” across the sombre pages of Ireland's 
history, and it is this : that the Irish people cannot be governed by 
the strong hand, and cannot be compelled to respect, nor even to 
obey, laws which appear to them superfluous or tyrannical. It is 
possible to grind down a people by sheer force of arms, and thus to 
make them apparently submit, as Oliver Cromwell did 5 but the 
methods of that great Englishman failed to subdue the indomitable 
(Celtic spirit, which is, indeed, a singular combination of loyalty and 
revolt, of childlike faith and fierce insubordination, CromwelFs 
so-called “ subjugation ” of Ireland was a miserable<. fiasco. His 
son Henry, whom he sent across to sound public opinion on the 
effect of the “ conquest, returned to England fully convinced that 
the “ Papists ” were more irreconcilable than ever, and that the 
“ Republican ” party, as they were called, stank in the nosttils of 
the Irish people. 

On the death of the Protector, new intrigues amongst all political 
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parties became the order of* the day in Ireland, and even the 
“ Republicans ” turned against Henry Cromwell, whose pacific 
tendencies they did not quite appreciate. It is stated in Wright’s 
History of Ireland^ a work written mainly fi*om an English point of 
view — that the Protector’s son could not find sufficient money to 
defray the expense of a journey across St. George’s Channel! The 
Royalists soon gained the upper hand, and at the period of the 
Restoration the followers of Cromwell who had found a permanent 
settlement in the country were comparatively few in number. 

William of Orange was equally unsuccessful in quelling the spirit 
of the Irish. It is admitted that he defeated the Jacobite party, and 
that he deliberately ruined the trade of Ireland ; but the “ Papists ” 
remained immovable and quite incapable of ‘‘conversion.” The 
tenacity with which the mass of the population clung to the old 
religion was only intensified by intolerance and persecution. It is 
unnecessary, at this time of day, to point out that the Irish Catholics 
who opposed William HI. were quite as l)igotod and narrow-minded 
as the Orangemen of the period — a very different class, by the way, 
from the Orangemen of later times. William professed to be the 
champion of religious and political liberty ; but an Irish Jacobite 
saw no justice or consideration in the laws which compelled him to 
fly from his native land. The Irish Brigade, which ser\'ed Prance 
so splendidly for many years, proved that the Dutchman’s ” system 
of governing Ireland only succeeded in making Irishmen thorough 
rebels. 

The story of the Irish Parliament, though a chequered, was not 
an inglorious one. The struggle which culminated in the concession 
of legislative independence in 1782 was one in which the leading 
champion of the Irish cauvse was a Protestant and an aristocrat ; and 
yet the Irish people have always revered the name of Henry Grattan. 
This fact proves that bigotry is not an essential of Irish Catholicism. 
Indeed, when they ceased to be persecuted, the Irish Catholics 
ceased to be bigots. The eighteen years that elapsed between the 
concession of legislative independence and the passing of the Act of 
Union were remarkable for the intense political activity which they 
aroused. Grattan sought to carry out reforms in the Irish adminis- 
tration, and the development of the country’s resources received from 
that great statesman no small share of attention. There can be no 
doubt that shameful corruption was practised by the Irish Ministry ; 
and Grattan^ ably assisted by Curran, could not hew down the upas- 
tree. In spite of this drawback, the country’s commercial condition 
was improving, and the administration of the law was beginning to 
be popular, owing to the halo shed around it by a gifted, eloquent, 
and f>atriotic Bar. 

Of course this agreeable picture was somewhat overshadowed by 
the revolutionary tendencies of such Irishmen as Napper Tandy and 
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Wolfe Tone, the latter being completely under the sway of French 
ideas. But, if there had been sufficient depth in English statesman- 
ship to allow Ireland to develop her own institutions freely at this 
critical period of her history, we should never have heard of the 
rebellion of 1798. No intelligent or practical Irish politician 
desired separation for its -own sake. It was merely because Irishmen 
regarded themselves as slaves that they sought to shake off the 
English yoke. The inveterate hatred of England, on which rabid 
Tories have dwelt so frequently, is, to a great extent, an artificial 
product, which would be sure to wither and perish under the genial 
influence of a more equitable and humane code. If, instead of 
persistently striving to Anglicise the Irish, English statesmen had 
fostered the national genius, and helped to make Ireland progress 
from within and not from without — if, indeed, the latter kind of 
j) regress is possible — we should, at this hour, find all the inhabitants 
of the ‘‘ sister island devotedly loyal to tlie British Crown, instead 
of being embittered and discontented. 

If we view O'Conneirs agitation and the Young Ireland move- 
ment logically, we shall be inevitably forced to come to the con- 
clusion that they were the outcome of a high-strung people’s 
exasperation at the stupid English policy of more stick.” It is, 
unfortunately, the tendency of England, in all her relations with 
weaker countries, to adopt a policy of repression, and to attempt by 
coercive methods to stamp out all individuality and self-effort. 
Witness her treatment of the native races of India and of the 
benighted inhabitants of Africa! Sometimes a touch of true 
repentance stirs up what is really good in the English heart, and 
redeems the abject folly and brutality of such a policy, as in the 
case of the manful endeavour to extinguish the slave-trade. None 
the less, it is true that insensibility to differences of race, tempera- 
ment, climate, and associations is one of the worst faults of the 
Engbsh national character ; and to this essentially English fault 
we must attribute much of the misgovernment, much of the dis- 
content, and much of the misery of Ireland. 

Within recent years one distinguished Englishman has tried to 
atone for the mistakes of the past. He would be, indeed, a very 
irreconcilable type of Irish patriot who denied that Mr. Gladstpne 
has honestly striven to remedy the grievances of Ireland. There 
may be a variety of opinions as to the workability of the Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1881, but it must be acknowledged that their object 
was a decidedly good one — viz., to improve the condition of the 
Irish tenantry. It has been suggested that Mr. Gladstone was the 
enemy of the landlords of Ireland, but this is a superficial criticism. 
It could not be the interest of the landlords as a class to perpetuate 
a system of tenure under which they could only recover their rents 
under constant threats of eviction, and even in that way could not 
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enforce payment from a poverty-stricken and half-starved peasantiy. 
Much as has been written .about the misdoings of the Land League, 
and of its succcessor, the National League^ no person of Liberal 
ideas can question the ^nants* right to combine, within legal limits, 
for the purpose of improving their position. During the past few 
years there have been agrarian outrages in Ireland which it would 
be folly, or wickedness, to excuse. But the reduction of excessive 
rents was a desirable object, and, but for the Land League and the 
National League, the exaggerated rents of bygone days would still 
be in full swing. The present Government has thought fit to fall 
bagk upon the old policy of coercion, which has been the curse 
of Ireland. If any man could succeed with such a policy it is 
Mr. Balfour, whose ability as a politician even Irish Nationalists 
are ready to acknowledge. But the policy has not succeeded, nor is 
it succeeding. The unfortunate dispute between Mr. Parnell and 
his former followers lends an appearance of success to Mr. Balfour s 
impotent efforts to crush the irrepressible Celt, but it only needs a 
little sober reflection to see that there is no connection whatever of 
cause and effect between the Crimes Act and the split in the Irish 
party. 

To dwell on the unhappy quarrel which at present makes Irish 
politics a kind of internecine warfare is beside the purpose. 
Whether Mr. Parnell succeeds in remaining the leader of the Irish 
people or not, the justice of Ireland’s claims to a measure of self- 
government cannot be effected by the matter. It has been sug- 
gested by some English critics that the controversy, whose bitterness 
is undeniable, proves that Irishmen are unfitted for Home Rule. 
This sort of argument has very little to support it. It is not neces- 
sary that politicians, even when they belong to the same party, 
should love one another like brothers. As regards capacity, the 
Irish Parliamentary party — before the deposition of Mr. Parnell — 
demonstrated to the world in Committee Room No. 15 that they 
possessed the faculty of logical discussion as w'ell as a splendid 
command of language. The irritability of the Irishman, like the 
irritability of the poet, is a fault to be fought against and overcome. 
Let us hope that, with the growth of larger and more cosmopolitan 
ideas in the Celtic mind, the tendency to fret and fume too much 
about mere personalities will gradually grow fainter, until it alto- 
gether disappears. But the over-sensitiveness of Irishmen is no 
reason for (denying to them the control of their country’s internal 
affairs. The case of Scotland is not at all analogous, and the Irish 
people are as unlike the Scotch as any one race can be unlike another. 
If the Isle of Man is deemed capable of self-government, why should 
notf Ireland be ? The Manx are far more akin to the English in 
ideas, habits of thought, and traditions than the Irish. The English 
motion of forcing the Irish people to be law-abiding and loyal is 
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absurd. You cannot force a people’s affections any more than you 
can force one individual to love another. » Race, temperament, the 
idiosyncrasies of a people, must be respected. The majority of the 
Irish population desire and demand Home Rule, which is in no 
respect inconsistent with loyalty to the Throne. The spectre of 
separation has been over and over again brought forward by Lord 
Hartington and other Unionist orators, to frighten the average 
timid Briton, but the bogey has, by this time, almost disappeared 
‘‘ into thin air.” 

The Conservative party, guided by Mr. Balfour’s statesmanship^ 
affects to despise the demand for an Irish legislature. Instead^ of 
this, it is proposed to give Ireland a measure of Local Government. 
But why deal in miserable half measures ? If there is need for 
Local Government, tliere is need for Home Rule. Local Govern- 
ment means jobbery, the Circumlocution Office, a bastard repro- 
duction of the Castle system, which, a few years ago, at any rate, 
even Mr. Chamberlain deprecated. 

Home Rule means the development of Ireland’s resources by 
Irishmen, the administration of Irish affairs by those who know 
most, and care most, about that much -neglected country. In the 
words of Isaac Butt, “Ireland must be governed by Irish ideas.”' 
On this axiom the whole case for self-government depends. The 
inhabitants of Ireland are not all children or fools. The sanity, 
honesty, and capacity of the ma-jority of the population must be 
accepted as a fact. The distinction attained by even Irishmen of 
humble birth in the British Army, in Parliament, in the colonies, is 
sufficient evidence that the race possesses great intellectual power. 
The idiosyncrasies of the Irish, so far from calling for repression on 
the part of English statesmen, entitle a proud, generous, and aspir- 
ing race to distinct recognition. How is England to free herself 
from the intolerable strain of constantly keeping Ireland in sub- 
jection by coercive legislation ? Simply by permitting Ireland to 
make her own laws. 

This is the only solution of the Irish problem. Mr, Balfour is, as 
the lawyers say, estopped from arguing that the concession of self- 
government to Ireland would destroy the Union, for in July last he* 
said : “I don^t believe that the Union is in danger, whatever may 
happen.” He, too, feels that only in one way can the problem 
which has perplexed so many astute politicians be effectually solved 
but he imagines that by persistent coercion — of which, according to 
Lord Salisbury, Ireland neads at least twenty years’ continuance — he 
can get rid of the problem — crush it out, as it were. Alas for his 
statesmanship ! How can he hope to crush out an idea ? Cannon 
and steel, police and soldiers — all the force in the world, in fact — 
could not annihilate thought or extinguish national aspirations. 
The Irish problem exists, and solved it must be, in spite of Coercion 
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Acts. As to the details of scheme of Home liule, these must be 
carefully considered by J;he statesman to whom is entrusted tlio 
carrying out of such a measure. They must be such as will give 
Ireland real, and not pretended, control over her own internal affairs, 
and yet not interfere with the integrity of the Empire. The 
formula is, by this times old-fashioned ; but the “ case of Ireland " 
cannot be pressed home too emphatically. The utmost care must be 
taken to safeguard ev('ry important interest. The Orangemen of 
Ulster must be taught — if they can be taught — that they will get 
more consideration in an Irish rarliament than they could possibly 
g§t at Westminster. Even in the most besotted Irish Tory there is 
something distinctively un-English ; and the appix^hension that 
Ulster Protestants would receive ill-treatment at the hands of an 
Irish House of Commons is one not really felt in Ireland, but is 
merely invented by English Unionist politicians for party purposes. 

Some wiseacres may at present hold up tlieir hands iit horror, aiid 
exclaim, ‘‘ Are we to place the respectable classes in Ireland in the 
power of Mr. Parnell ? or ‘‘ Are wc to grant Home Rule in 
order to give the reins of power to Archbishop Croko and the 
priests ? ’’ There is no answering such old-womanish exclamations. 
Neither Mr. Parnell, if he proved a selfish despot or a schemer, nor 
Archbishop Croke could play fast and loose with Irish public opinion. 
The Celt is too combative for that sort of thing. There is no servility 
in the Irish character. When the Irish people get self-government, 
they mean to govern themselves. They do not intend to be mere 
puppets in the hands of others. If they select certain persons as 
leaders, it is because these persons are competent to lead. The 
Irish are not blind hero-worshippers, and thougli they are attached 
to their clergy, they are not “priest-ridden.’' In order to develop 
properly, a people, like an individual, requires a proper environment. 
At present, to adopt a vulgar simile, Ireland is like “ a fish out of 
water.^’ Those who are making futile efforts to govern her forget, 
first, her geographical position, which separates her from England ; 
and, secondly, her distinct historical and national characteristics. 
Simple and obvious as the fact is that Ireland — unlike Scotland and 
Wales— is an island, it is too frequently ignored. As to the second 
point, the entire history of the country shows that its people have a 
nationality of their own, so that Ireland cannot either be converted, 
or coerced, into a mere English province. 

All that^as been above said seems to be perfectly self-evident to 
the writer; and yet Englishmen are fatuous enough to dispute these 
conclusions. “ None are so blind as those who v>ill not see/’ 


D. P. Hakwigak. 
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The Meteorological Department of the Government of India has just 
issued a Report on the Administration for 1889—90,^ which affords 
ample evidence of the valuable work done by the Department, and 
of the vigour which marks the administration in the various sections. 
OQicial noti<^ of the retirement of Mr. Blandford from the post of 
director is taken, and a well deserved tribute is paid to the zeal and 
ability with which he has performed his many onerous duties during 
a period of twenty-two years. Meteorologists in this country will 
note with pleasure tliat during the period covered by the lieport 
many changes and additions have been made in the different sections 
of the work, all of whicli seem calculated to improve and extend 
their usefulness. Several new observatories have been opened, some 
of which, like those of Mozufferpore and Cawnpore, cannot but be of 
great service to those interested in the growth of indigo, cotton, and 
other natural products, besides affording additional data for the 
solution of many problems connected with Indian meteorology. The 
valuable series of actinometric observations have been carried on 
as in previous years, while the registration of the rainfall in 
numerous localities is now conducted on a more uniform plan, data 
being collected at all periods of the year. Much greater attention 
is paid to marine meteorology than was formerly the case, an 
extension of the Department’s operations that cannot but have 
valuable results, and those of a directly practical character. The 
publication of seasonal forecasts of the probable character and 
distribution of the rain jail during the south-west monsoon has been 
continued, as has also the issues of tho storm warnings according to 
the methods described in the previous Report. The flood warnings 
have been considerably extended during the year, and, although 
there is great difiiculty in transmitting them to the figricultural 
populations whom they most concern, it is to be hoped that they 
will not only be maintained, but, by the accumulation of data bearing 
upon the relation between rainfall and floods, be placed ultimately 
upon a more satisfactory basis. In other directions the operations 

^ lieport on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the Government 
of India in 1889 - 90 . 
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of the Depai^tmenfc have befen improved or extended, but enough has 
been said to show the valine of the work that is being donOi and the 
efficient way in which the knowledge acquired is being utilised for 
the benefit of our Indian Empire. 

In the second part of the Report detailed information is given on 
the duties of the various officers, the nature and extent of the obser- 
vations that are being made, the methods of inspection, and other 
mattei's, which are scarcely suitable for discussion in the pages of a 
Review. The Report has been drawn up by Mr. Eliot, who may be 
complimented on its thoroughness and the clearness with which the 
numerous matters dealt with are arranged. 

Cyclone Memoirs, Part III./ is one of a series of publications 
issued by the Meteorological Department of India from time to time, 
dealing with the phenomena of cyclones. It contains accounts of 
three cyclones, two of which occurred in the Bay of Bengal, and the 
other in the Arabian Sea, in 1888, and constitutes a %ost valuable 
addition to our literature of cyclonic storms. The details given of 
these storms, both tabulated and other, are most elaborate, and show 
how thoroughly the attendant phenomena have been observed and 
recorded. The details are given in the first instance as they were 
observed to occur, without reference to any preconceived theories of 
cyclone generation and motion. Subsequently the more important 
features of each storm are discussed with respect to its origin, track, 
character, state of the barometer at or near the centre, the rainfall 
and the air movement which accompanied it. ^'h 0 discussion is con- 
ducted with much ability, and each cyclone having been similarly 
dealt with, the author is in a position to formulate a number of 
important inferences with regard to the constitution and motion of 
the storms which appear to us as espt'cially deserving the) attention 
of meteorologists. To enter upon a consideration of these would 
lead us too far, and we must be content with referring all who are 
interested to the volume itself. We ought, however, to mention 
that a large number of plates — twenty-seven in all — accompany the 
text, and show at a glance the isobars, direction of the wind, and 
other elements of the storms, at different times during their con- 
tinuance. 

Mr. Marsh’s little volume on Chemistry in Space^ will be very 
welcome to students of organic chemistry in this country, though it 
is not one for the novice or the tyro. It is a translation from 
Professor *Van 't Hoff’s Bix, AnnAes dam VHistoire d\ine Th^orie, and 
deals with the hypothesis of the tetrahedral carbon atom. That 

J Cyclone Memoirs. Part III. Bay of Bengal Cyclone of September 18-20, and 
October 27-31, 1888, and Arabian Sea Cyclone of NovcmW 1888. Pnbli^bed by 
tlje Meteorological Department of the Government of India, tinder the direction of 
J. Eliot, M.A. Calcutta : Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 

2 Chemistry in Space, from Professor J. H. Van 't Hoffs Dix Annies dans VilUtoire 
iVune TtUorie. Translated and edited by J. I!. Marsh, B.A. Oxford : At the Clarendon 
Press. 
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hypothesis has been largely adopted by those competent to assess its 
scientific merits, and as Van *t Hoff was one of the originators of it, 
it is meet that English readers should have some account of it from 
his own standpoint. It is only justice to say, however, that the 
present volume is a considerable extension of the French edition. 
In preparing it the translator and editor has had the benefit of much 
assistance and advice from the author himself, and it may therefore 
be regarded as representing his latest views on the subject. Though 
the details of the work are scarcely suitable for the pages of this 
Keview, it may be stated that its object is to apply the above hypo- 
thesis to the explanation, in a rational way, of some of the 
phenomena of isomerism, and of the rotatory power as regards 
polarised light possessed by the solutions of certain substances. It 
was established by Pasteur and others that there is a correlation 
between molecular dissymmetry and rotatory power, but there has been 
a difficulty in^ getting at the bottom of the phenomena. Le Bel and 
Van ’t Hoff independently conceived the idea that the explanation 
was to be sought in the positions occupied in space by the atoms 
composing the molecule. The latter pointed out that if we grant 
that the afiinities of the carbon atom are directed towards the angles 
of a regular tetrahedron, of which this atom occupies the centre, or 
some other point within it, there results a remarkable coincidence 
between the theory and the facts. Moreover, if the four affinities of 
the carbon atom are saturated by four different groups, we get what 
is termed an “ asymmetric ” atom, and the compounds so formed are 
in a special manner characterised as much by the fact of isomerism 
as by their peculiar properties. The isomerism which arises, accord- 
ing to the theory, from the relative position of the atoms has a dis- 
tinct character from that due to other causes, as, for instance, from 
molecular structure, being always characterised by rotatory power 
and by the crystalline form. Thus the two isomers which exist by 
virtue of the asymmetric carbon atom rotate the polarised ray in the 
liquid state, or in a state of solution, and crystallise in hemihedral 
exantiomorphous forms, each being the non-superposable image 
of the other. The multitude of facts brought forward in support of 
the author's views and to show their application is unusually large, 
and seem to warrant the approval which has been given them by 
such authorities as Von Richter, Roscoe and Schorlemmer, Von 
Miller, Gorup-Besanez, &c. The reader is warned, however, that 
these facts are based upon numerous original papers, and that for 
details of many of the substances which are merely mentioned with- 
out any adequate description, a good work of reference or the original 
memoirs must be consulted. 

The author of A Year in a Lancashire Garden^ is obviouriy 

' A Year in a Lancashire Oarden, By Henry A. Bright. London: Macmillan 
& Co, 
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a true lover of Nature, aii4 especially of plants and their culture. 
It is equally obvious th^ he looks upon Nature with an intelligence 
and a knowledge which are certainly not common, and that while 
he neither professes to be scientific nor poetical, there is a good deal 
of both science and poetry combined in much of what he has here 
written. Within the compass of a little over one hundred pages he 
recounts to us a year’s history of his garden, noting the succession 
of the floral and other treasures it produced month after month, 
taking us into his confidence on many matters of treatment and 
arrangement, and speaking as freely of the occasions of failure as of 
^hose of success. All this is told in a familiar and unpretentious 
style, which, however, is both refined and elevated, and this gives 
the volume a charm which we are sure every reader will feel, and 
which we have not met with in a work of its character for a long 
time. In addition to the matter descriptive of the garden and his 
work therein, the author gives us the thoughts and reflections which 
force themselves upon a cultured mind, pondering much and well 
upon the observations which an ever observant eye is sure to make 
when brought into direct contact with Nature. These give an 
enhanced attraction to the volume, and have no doubt contributed 
to the popularity which it has already acquired. It may be thought 
by some that the author has in a measure exaggerated the possi- 
bilities of a Lancashire garden, but our own experience convinces us 
that this is not the case, and we confidently recommend the volume 
to all who wish to know what can be done with a garden, even 
under the disadvantages of a populous and manufacturing district. 

The reading public may be congratulated upon the issue of a now 
and cheaper edition of Sir Samuel Baker’s Wild IJeads arid their 
Ways} It is a volume which, though written in a sober style and in 
some respects more or less scientific in its treatment, is yet full of 
stirring incidents, in which personal courage, cool daring, and 
indomitable will play prominent parts. There are few, if any, 
among his contemporaries who can look back upon so long and 
varied a record of personal acquaintance with all manner of wild 
animals as the author. In every quarter of the globe he has sought 
them out in their native haunts, and though “ sport has usually 
been the raimi d'<Hre of his expeditions, he has never allowed the 
true sportsman” to degenerate into the merciless “ gunner,” and 
has ever kept in view the natural history aspects of the animals he 
has met yith. The reader will not be surprised, therefore, to find 
that the volume is not merely a record of sWting and killing, with 
the “ game-list ” appended, but is rich in accounts of animal habits and 
characters, which the author has himself observed, during a long 
life’s familiarity with the objects to which they rpjfer. The value of 

i Wild BeasU and their Ways, Keminisoenoes of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, By Sir Samuel W. Baker, F.R S., F.ICG.S., &c. London : Macmillan $c Co. 
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these accounts lies indeed in the fact thal^, in nearly every case they 
are not a repetition of mere hearsay statements, but are given at 
first hand, and are based upon the author’s personal experience. 
On many points he has found that popular notions with regard to 
wild animals are to a greater or less extent erroneous, and in 
others his observations and experience will serve to clear up not a 
few questions that have hitherto been doubtful. It is probable 
that many of our readers are already acquainted with the contents 
of the work, but for the benefit of those who are not it may be 
well to briefly summarise them. In all, there are twenty-seven 
chapters, through which are scattered no less than twenty-eight 
plates, all of which are neat, effective, and life-like. The first 
chapter deals with the rifle as it was fifty years ago, and the 
improvements which have been effected in it during the interval. 
It is one which will delight the heart of the sportsman for the shrewd 
good sense and matured wisdom which it embodies, and which long 
experience and a high intelligence alone can give. The subject is 
dealt with in the minutest details, and should any one be induced to 
follow the author’s example and become a hunter of the big game 
here dealt with, it will be his own fault if a mistake is made in his 
equipment and the choice of his weapons. In the subsequent 
chapters evidence is again and again afforded, both by success and 
failure, of the soundness of the advice given as to the best kind of 
rifle, bullets, &/C., for the different kinds of animals the sportsman 
intends to hunt. This matter disposed of, the rest of the volume is 
made up, as already indicated, of fascinating descriptions of tho 
author’s personal experiences as a hunter and naturalist in many 
lands. These are given without a trace of boastfulness or the undue 
obtrusion of his own personality, and are among the feest examples 
of the descriptive art we have ever had the good fortune to meet 
with. It should be said, however, that they are not mere descrip- 
tions of the incidents of the field. They are in truth much more 
than this, and embody the natural history of the animals, tho 
differences between the species met with in different countries, 
their habits, and the best methods of planning aUd carrying out 
successfully the hunting of each. As to the animals themselves, 
they include the elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, tiger, lion, 
bear, crocodile, buffalo, bison, giraffe, and several kinds of deer, 
besides others of less size or importance. They include, therefore, 
the largest as well as the fiercest of four-footed animals, and as 
these vary much in strength, cunning, habits, &c., the methods of 
hunting must be equally various. This, however, presents no 
difficulty to our author, whose love of sport and natural history has 
so influenced him from early life that he has made himself a pay- 
master of the whole art. Every reader of the volume will recognise 
that this is no exaggerated estimate, and will recognise also the 
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fascination which the author has managed to throw into every 
chapter, and indeed into almost every page. In taking leave of 
the volume, we do so with every confidence that in its cheaper form 
it will become more popular than ever, and will do much to diffuse 
a better and more correct knowledge of the larger quadrupeds than 
that which at present prevails. 

Out Canine Companions in Health and Disease ' is a manual pub- 
lished with the double object of enlisting sympathy and interest on 
behalf of dogs, and of providing useful aid in times of trouble to 
those who own them. It contains a brief account of the causes, 
s;^mptoms, and treatment of the various diseases to which dogs are 
liable, and also a summary with explanations of the “ Law as relating 
to Dogs.” So far as we can see, both parts of the subject are fairly 
well dealt with, and in the former a large body of useful informa- 
tion has been brought together. Opinions will probably differ as to 
whether it is wise for any one to act as his own veterinary or lawyer, 
but those who feel capable of doing so may derive profit from the 
study of this volume. After treating of the simple indications of 
disease, the author puts in alphabetical order a list of canine maladies, 
with their causes ; and opposite to each, in parallel columns, the 
symptoms and treatment. This is followed by a table of canine 
medicines and their doses, poisons and their antidotes, and an 
Appendix giving the English Kennel Club Rules, revised up to 1890, 
and the Standard of Points for Judging the various Breeds of Dogs 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

Dr. Marshal!, has given us a charming sketch, not only of Greek 
Philosophy^*' but of Greek philosophers, in his short history. He 
has succeeded in his endeavour to be interesting by enabling us to 
realise more of the human personality of the great Greek thinkers 
than most writers on the subject succeed in doing. His object is 
not only to describe their theories of the universe, but to show how 
their speculations were the outcome of an earnest desire to penetrate 
the mystery of life, and to form a rational conception of things 
which would satisfy the intellect. He repudiates the idea that the 
problems ♦they dealt with were a mere war of words, and contends 
that these remote inquirers were dealing with exactly similar 
difficulties as to the bases of belief and of right action, as, under 
different forms, beset us to-day. If anything may be charged 

Our Canine Companiom in Health and DUease* By T. Woodroflfe Hill, F.K.C.V.S. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

* A Short History of Cheek Philonophy, By John Marshall, M.A^, LL.D. London : 
Percival & Co. 1891. 
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against Dr. Marshall, it might ba that i^me would thiak he carries 
his “sympathetic treatment too far, tod credits the Greek 
philosophers with sentiments which are generally believed to be 
of a modem growth. Whether Dr. Marshall is right or wrong, the 
treatment imparts a literary charm to his work, which is a welcome 
change from the way in which these philosophers are often regarded 
as mere thinking or phrase-grinding machines. An example of 
what we refer to occurs in his account of Heraclitus. “ The sadder 
note of humanity, the note of Euripides, and at times of Sophocles, 
the note of Dante and of the Tempest of Shakespeare, of Shelley 
and Arnold and Carlyle — this note we hear thus early and thus 
clear, in the dim and distant utterances of Heraclitus. The mystery 
of existence, the unreality of .what seems most real, the intangibility 
and evanescence of all things earthly — these thoughts obscurely 
echoing to us across the ages from Heraclitus, have remained, and 
always will remain, among the deepest and most insistent of the 
world’s thoughts, in its siucerest moments, and in its greatest 
thinkers.” 

Another interesting feature in Dr. MarshalFs treatment of the 
subject is the way in which ho traces the intellectual continuity of 
Greek thought, and shows how the sophism of Protagoras was a 
development of the Heraclitean doctrine ; he also sees some 
connection between the political conditions and modes of thinking, 
the aristocratic and democratic states having their influence on 
philosophy. Where it is possible, the author preludes his account 
of the doctrines with brief biographical sketches of the philoso- 
phers. 

.\s Dr. Stanton Coit describes the volume on Ethics^ (Intro- 
ductory Science Text-Books) as an adaptation, we are left in doubt as 
to how much of it is due to the original writer and how much of it 
is Dr. Ooit’s own. This is somewhat unsatisfactory, as we are never 
certain whose views we are reading. This is all the more embarras- 
sing, as we occasionally come across quotations from “ Stanton 
Coit” as though he were unconnected with the work. Quotations in 
general seem to us to occupy too large a space, as though they 
afford interesting reading they give the work the appearance of a 
compilation. Dr. Coit, for it is most convenient to regard the work 
in its present form as his, rejects alike the theological and utilitarian 
basis of morality. Or at least he extends the utilitarian basis by 
substituting the “universal welfare of mankind” for the “good of 
the greatest number ” as the ethical test of the result of conduct. In 
dealing with the theological basis he regards the belief in God and 
immortality as less influential than his rule in developing a highly 
moral condition. He criticises the golden rule as a moral test,^ as 

* An Introduction to the JStud^ of \BtkicSt adapted from tlie German of G. Von 
(U'/ycki. by Stanton Coit, Ph.D. London ; Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 
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merely doing to others what we desire others to do to us needs 
limitation, as we may desire dthers to do for us things which are 
not right. So also the injfinction, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” if by loving our neighbour is meant to care for his 
welfare, it does not go far enough, as we ought to care for the wel- 
fare of mankind more than our own. If by this Dr. Coit wishes 
us to infer that the teaching of the Ethical Society is higher than 
that of Christianity we think he rather misses the mark. Jesus 
quoted the saying “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” as 
the second best thing, in the Law (it is from Leviticus), though he 
gave it a wider meaning. But his own direct sayings, “ Love 
yoifr enemies,” “ Do good to them that hate you,” 4&c., imply that 
we should care for the welfare of others more than our own, and 
Christians have always taught that their founder exemplified this 
principle in his own career ; and he has had many imitators. This, 
perhaps, only illustrates Dr. Coit’s own saying that, Human 
conduct has not waited for science to lead it.*' Thie style of the 
book is rather prolix and rambling, but it should be useful to many 
who, having abandoned the theological standpoint, are in search of 
serious teaching on the conduct of life. 

In a comparatively small compass M. Jean Labor has contrived 
to compress a highly valuable account of Hindu Literature} It is 
far more than a history, as it gives us an intelligent conception of 
the contents and teaching of the greatest of the writings of the 
Sanscrit period. With considerable poetic insight and religious 
sympathy, the author penetrates beneath the surface, and analyses 
the poetry and philosophy of the ancient race whose literature has 
been brought within our reach during the last few years. There 
are few who have the time to read, still less to master the meaning 
of these colossal poems, and those who wish to know something of 
them upon which they can rely, cannot do better than read 
M. Labor's work. The author’s native language also always appears 
to us more fit than our own for the translation and treatment of 
these poems and philosophies ; the glamour of the East, which 
evaporates in English, it is more possible to retain in French. We 
may cite as an instance the translation of the legend of Uishya^ringa 
from the Mahabharata, on page 234, but there are many others as 
good in the volume. We cannot but feel great admiration for 
M. Labor’s industry, which has enabled him to master the contents 
of so vast a body of literature, but we admire still more the success 
with which ^he enters into the spirit of it, and reproduces it. A 
mere dry account would be calculated to repel the ordinary reader, 
but our author’s sympathetic treatment and eloquent style are sure 
to attract any one who once opens the book. M. Lahor^s ability to 

^ Uintoire de la Litterature Hindoue ; Le$ €hand$ Religeux et PhUosophiqtmg, 

By Jean Labor. Paris : Charpentier et Cie. 18S8. 
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deal with the philosophic problems involved in the study is perhaps 
most conspicuous in the concluding chapter, in which he discusses 
the probable effect of the Neo-Buddhism which has taken hold of 
many minds in France and Germany, if not in England. He has 
no fear that it will lead to the consequences which Pantheism is 
alleged to have. If modern science tends more and more towards 
Pantheism, and if Pantheism, by a descent ajl too easy, can lead the 
soul to Nihilism, it is necessary to consider if there is not some 
danger for future humanity. This, he thinks, will be avoided. The 
natural vigour of. the Western races, their education, the happily 
preserved equilibrium between the physical and the cerebral life, 
the Christian, Greek, Roman, and Teutonic traditions — will forbid 
the generations of the future succumbing to the indifference and 
moral languor which have led to the extinction of so many Oriental 
races. It is in every way a very attractive work. There is a list 
of errata printed with the book, but Skakesjnare (page 368) has been 
overlooked. 

La Miyrale dii Baddhisme^^ by M. Leon de Rosny, is a pamphlet 
which sums up in twenty- four pages the essential principles of the 
Buddhist system of teaching. It is no small merit for the author 
to have compressed, yet without loss, the elements of this great 
eastern philosophy of life into such compass. The success doubtless 
results from the thorough mastery which the author has of the 
subject he has treated. He has thus been able to select exactly 
what was necessary to the outline, and to fill in just what gives 
the proper form and colour. After having remarked on that which 
constitutes the weakness, as perhaps also in some measure the 
strength of Buddhism — viz., that it is a system of philosophy as well 
as a system of morals, M. de Rosny takes occasion to notice the 
near relation of one or two grand maxims, common both to Bud- 
hisin and Christianity, and criticises the practice of Christian 
apologists who attempt to base their moral truths on the foundation 
of disputed historical data. Then he plunges at once in medias res, 
and develops the statement that real morality — Christian, as 
Buddhist — is nothing else than the law of love established in view 
of the eternal work of nature. This eternal work of nature is the 
evolution of beings who pass through certain stages on their way 
back to the }}antos, from which they came forth only because the 
problem of perfection was to be solved, a problem which would 
have remained always insoluble, if the corollary of liberty — and 
consequently those of movement and selection — had not been 
acquired. M. de Rosny combats the charge of egoism which has 
been urged against Buddhism, and cites a passage from the Buddhic 
law which affirms that ‘‘ in order to attain Nirvana, it is necessary 

* La Morale du Luddhisme, Par Leon de Kosny. Professeur h la Sorbonne ct a 
VEcole des Langues Orientales. Paris : Goorges Oarr^. 1890. 
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to lose the consciousaess of tjbe selfish to forget, farther, that 
one has lost this conscionsn^ss, and to be ignorant, last of all, that 
one has forgotten to have lost it.” The mention of Nirvana fumishea 
also the opportunity to deny the common European interpretation, 
which takes this state to be simple annihilation. The merging of 
individuality in the larger soul of the world, though it be accom* 
panied by cessation of the peculiar functions belonging to the 
individual in its separate state, is no more a cessation of existence 
than the wheel*;work of a watch loses its peculiar action and life 
the moment that it is fixed into relation with the rest of the body 
of which it forms part. Knowledge is the supreme aspiration of 
the iBuddhist, but knowledge in the moral acceptation of the word. 
Therefore Buddhism insists largely on thought and contemplation, 
and demands for all the time and repose necessary for the exercise 
of the reflective faculty. Taking up constantly the philosophical 
^ thread, the author treats of life in general — the life of plants and 
animals as well as of men — and exposes, side by side with a 
scientific deduction that life is everywhere and death nowhere, the 
more hazardous Buddhist teaching of reincarnation. The conclu- 
sion of the pamphlet is devoted to the enunciation of what might 
be called the Buddhist “commandments,” where mention is made 
of the practical socialism inculcated as the outcome of an enlightened 
and perfected civilisation. M. de Kosny has in this hrochurc wisely 
confined himself to the rdh of expositor. The knotty points in the 
Buddhist theory of the universe require a separate treatment, and 
a whole volume for discussion. 

Dr. Abbott has rendered the religious public an important service 
by his discussion of Cardinal Newman s Essay on EvAesirniiml 
MlmcUs} He has undertaken a very ungracious, not to say disa- 
greeable task, and has accomplished it with a success that is little 
short of extraordinary. His keen critical faculty has enabled him to 
dissect Newman’s arguments with a fatal directness, and to expose 
with unerring logic the plausibility with which Newman endeavoured 
to mislead the ordinary reader. It is difiicult to describe 1 )r. Abbott’s 
work in detail, as the multitude of instances examined by him is 
almost oppressive. Dr, Abbott, however, thinks that this method in 
the present instance was necessary, and would be more effective than 
abstract denunciation, or a general reply to Newman’s arguments. Dr. 
Abbott has nothing to say on miracles in general, or even on eccle- 
siastical mii:;^cle8 in particular ; he has devoted himself to the sole 
purpose of the exposure of the results of credulity, to what lengths 
it may lead a “ keen-witted, pure-hearted, and sincerely pious mau.’^ 

It is very difficult for an unbiassed reader to finish the perusal pf 
this discussion and still to retain faith in Newman’s honesty ; it is 

1 Philomythug: an Antidote ayainst Credulity. By Edwin A. Abbott. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1801. 
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very generous of writers like Dr. Abbott to speak of unconscious dis- 
honesty, but we cannot help feeling that Newman must have known 
that he was throwing dust in his readers’ eyes. Dr. Abbott’s des- 
cription of the origin of the Bssajp on Ecclcdastiml Miracles is a suffi- 
cient condemnation of Newman. ‘‘ He strung together a number of 
loose, slatternly, and ill-arranged bits of evidence (I say nothing 
about bias, distortion, suppression ; I am confining myself to the 
tokens of careless indifference) bearing on two or three ‘ ecclesias- 
tical miracles.’ ” He inserted these as an Introduction to an Eccle- 
siastical History, where his readers might at least have verified some 
of his facts. He then published this slovenly work as an independent 
essay on ecclesiastical miracles, making it less valuable than it was 
before, but introducing in the text changes which caused it to appear 

more valuable than before The reasons that actuated him 

were two : partly contempt for his readers, partly contempt for facts.^ 
He knew the sort of people whom he hoped to bring over to his way 
of thinking would not take the trouble to verify his assertions or in- 
vestigate his facts; and he knew, also, in his own heart, that if all 
his facts were disproved to-morrow, he should continue to believe, 
and indeed take a greater pleasure than ever in believing, that the 
miracles were both miraculous and true.” We have not attemptecl 
to exhibit the peculiar merit of Ur. Abbott’s work, it must be read 
to be appreciated. 

The late Dean Church’s account of The Oorford Moixiiient * is espe- 
cially welcome at the present time when we are becoming inundated 
with Newman” literature. The constant reference to the “ Oxford,’" 
or as we should prefer to call it, the Tractarian Movement,” make it 
very desirable that some succinct history of it should be readily pro- 
curable. More than a generation has passed away since it collapsed, 
though the injurious influence of it still survives, and there are many 
of the present generation who wish to know distinctly what it was ? 
How did it originate ? and who were the men concerned in it ? To 
these questions Dean Church s highly interesting volume will provide 
a ready answer ; and the author had the advantage of being familiar 
with many of the chief actors in the movement. The preliminary 
chapter, the Church in the Reform days, gives a good description of 
the prevailing types of religious thought, both evangelical and liberal, 
before the influence of Keble and Newman began to make itself felt ; 
and we cannot help feeling deep regret that the work began by such 
men as Thirl wall, Julius Hare, Davison, Copleston, Whately, Haw- 
kins, Milman, and Blanco White, was fated to be interrupted, and to 
a large extent thwarted by a less liberal and less masculine move- 
ment. Such, however, was the fact and the importance of it cannot 
be overrated. The unseen forces behind the movement Dean Church 

' The Oxford Movement. Twelve years, 1833-45. Bv R. W. Church, M, A., D.C.L. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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traces to the influence of Keble,«fir8t upon Hurrel Fronde and through 
him upon Newman. The^ account of Hurrel Froude amounts almost 
to a defence of a man whose versatility often led him to be misun- 
derstood, who often disguised his seriousness under an intentional 
flippancy. An account of two other men whose names are less familiar 
to the present generation follows — they were Isaac Williams and 
(Charles Marriott, We are thus led on to the movement itself — “ on 
14th July, 1833/’ we read in Cardinal Newman’s Apologia^ “Mr. 
Keble preached the assize sermon in the University pulpit. It was 
published under the title of National Apostasi/. I have over consi- 
dered and kept the day as the start of the religious movement of 
1833.” Keble’s sermon was a call to Churchmen to defend the 
Church from the invasion of its rights by the newly Reformed Par- 
liament. And from that day to this, it appears to us that the Church, 

^ rather than religion, has been the object of the devotion of the 
Anglical clergy. Keble’s sermon was almost immediately followed 
by a meeting of friends at Mr. Hugh James Rose’s parsonage at Had- 
leigh, in Suffolk, in the same month. From this meeting resulted 
the Tracts for the Times^ and the agitation connected with them. The 
Conspirators/^ as they were sometimes called, determined that some- 
thing must be done and that at once. The vital question was ; How 
wer^ they to keep the Church from being liberalised ? Mr. Newman 
felt that though associations and addresses might be very well, what 
•the Church, and the clergy, and the country wanted was plain speak- 
ing ; and that plain speaking could not be got by any papers put 
forth as joint manifestoes, or with the revision and sanction of “ safe” 
and “judicious” advisers. It was necessary to write, and to write 
as each man felt ; and he determined that “ each man should write and 
speak for himself, though working in concert and sympathy with 
others towards the supreme end — the cause and interests of the 
Church.” — “ And thus were born the Tracts for the TimesJ'' These 
^tracts were intended to startle the world and they did so. Uean 
Church then leads us on to the development of the movement ; the 
opposition it met with ; the changes it underwent ; the unavoidable 
intrusion of the Roman question and the “ Catastrophe ” of 1845. 
A whole chapter is wisely devoted to the celebrated “ No. 90 ”. The 
book is a brilliant and Hrustworthy record of the most important 
movement that has arisen in the English Church since the Reforma- 
tion. 

Some people are never satisfied, and there are men who deplore 
that the movement referred to above did not go farther. One of the 
most extreme of these is Dr. Lee, who, in the volume before .us/ 
says: “ It is a somewhat gloomy feature in the general brightness 
of the Oxford Movement of 1833 — which was originally oon- 

* The Sinleu Conceytthn of the Mother of God : a Theological Essay. By Frederick 
^George Lee, D.D. Ix)ndon : T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 
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structive, and in several respects has ‘‘done so much to reverse the 
disastrous work of destruction under Hedry the Eighth, Edward the 
Sixth, and Elizabeth Boleyne — ^that three such notable Anglican 
divines as the late Dr. Pusey, Bishop Forbes of Brechin, and Canon 
Liddon — ranking themselves on the negative or destructive side — 
should have been unable to have accepted the reasonable proposition 
that Our Lady never for a single moment came under the dominion 
of Satan, for this is what her Sinless Conception means.” And this 
after Authority had spoken ! Authority being no less a person than 
Pius IX. speaking through the decree of 1 851 on the Immaculate 
Conception. “ Again ; the authority of the one Universal ChfTrch 
surely is divine — as divine now as it was at Nicaea or EiDhesus — 
otherwise, unhappily for him, man owns neither spiritual teacher 
who can speak with unerrancy, nor certain guide for his walk along 
the narrow way.” All we have to say to this is that we are quite < 
willing to admit that the authority of the Church is as divine now 
as it ever was, neither more nor less ; and we do not admire the 
word “ unerrancy.” We are afraid the book will find few admirers 
beyond the members of the Society of Corporate Reunion, or for 
Romanising the Church of England, or whatever is its proper title. 
The work is produced in Mr. Fisher Unwinds best manner, with the 
exception of the binding, which is no doubt meant to be symbolical 
of something. 

We are indebted to the Cambridge University Press for a copy of 
a very complete edition of the Psalms of Solomon^ upon which the 
editors have spent a considerable amount of labour. The introduc- 
tion tells us most that is known concerning the history of these 
productions, the various editions that have appeared, and of the 
extant MSS. The discussion on the date and authorship of the 
Psalms is most interesting. There are four periods to which they 
might possibly belong — that of Titus, that of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
that of Herod the Great, and that of Pompey. From internal 
evidence the editors are led to decide upon the latter period, though 
a great deal could be said in favour of attributing them to a writer 
or writers in the Antiochean times. An account of Jewish parties, 
and the religious thought of the psalms is followed by an inquiry 
into the idea of the Messiah to be found in them. This is of con- 
siderable importance, as the editors affirm that the title, 
is here perhaps used for the first time in literature of the expected 
Deliverer of Israel ; it had before always reference fo an actual 
reigning monarch, never to an ideal one that was to come. We 
should not agree with the editors that the xpioro^ ici/ptoc (Ps. xvii. 
JIG), can be a con’ect rendering of the Hebrew original,' it is either 

' Psalms of tile Pharisees^ commonltf called the Psalms of Solomon, the text newly ro- 
vijsed from till the MSS, Edited, with introduction, English translation, notes, 
appendix and indices, by Herbert Edward Kyle, M.A., and Montague Rhodes James,. 
M.A. Cambridge : University Press. 1691. 
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a mistranslation or a Christ iaA perversion. An English translation 
is given parallel with the • Greek version and there are elaborate 
critical notes. In an appendix is given, without a translation, tjie 
text of the five odes of Solomon (Pistis Sophia). 

Dr. Kennedy’s Fopular Argument firr the Uiiity of Isaiah ^ is 
hardly calculated to convince those who are not already believers 
in miraculous prophetic inspiration. However great may be the 
difficulty in. assigning the two parts of Isaiah to different authors, 
owing to the similarity of style, the knowledge of the con- 
ditions arising from the Babylonish Captivity displayed by the 
seeond Isaiah utterly precludes us from accepting his work as 
that of a prophet living more than a century before the time 
of Cyrus. From the orthodox point of view Dr. Kennedy’s 
criticism is very well done, and he lays ample stress upon the in- 
consistency of the critics and their divisions amongst themselves ; 
but, after all, this is no positive evidence of the soundness of his own 
argument. We may be perfectly right in taking the negative side 
upon a critical question without being at present able to agree 
about a positive theory. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The constitutional history of Fi’ance under the Merovingian 
dynasty, which M. Fustel de Coulanges has written under the title, 
Histoire dcs Insiituiions Politiques de VAncknne Frantx^ ^ deserves to 
be widely read, not only in his own country, but all over Europe. 
Anything coming from the pen of so famed a writer would naturally 
attract a good deal of attention. M. de Coulanges is a worthy 
successor of the celebrated Guizot, and well able to carry on, or rather 
to perfect, the science of history in its relation to that of politics 
and of government. The book we have before us is of particular 
value as an inquiry into the origin of French institutions. There 
are many theories on the subject, and, in many cases, the theory is 
often made first, and the facts or fancies manipulated to suit the 
sweet will of the theorist afterwards, so that the truth becomes 
more and more hidden. The modern lover of liberty likes to 
picture a France of old with free institutions. The author of the 
present volume sets about his task with the object of discovering the 
truth only, and from this aim he never swerves, notwithstanding that 

one pet idea of his contemporaries after another vanishes into the 

.• 

^ A Popidar Argument for the Unity of Jmiah. By John Kennedy, H.D# 

London : James Clarke & Co. 1891. 

^Histoire ties Institutions PoUtiques de VAneienne France, Far M. Fustel de 
Coulanges. Paris : Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1888. 
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realm of fiction when brought under the test of his calm and un- 
biassed scrutiny. M. de Ooulanges goes to work with a dissecting 
knife. The process, for the term is really applicable, is purely analy- 
tical. The author of this work on constitutional history does not go 
to Guizot or Martin for authority, but to the ancient documents 
themselves, and to the old historians, such as Gregory of Tours, For- 
tunatus and Fredegaire. Moreover, the Merovingian period is 
important as a transitional period. Although the Franks were then 
Tiiasters of all France, the influence of Rome was powerful in law, in 
religion, and even in custom. The majesty of Rome was still an 
awe-striking influence to the inhabitant of Gaul, whether of Latin '‘or 
of Germanic birth. The Frankish chieftains loved to hear Latin 
verses recited to them, which compared them to the Scipios or Cesars 
of ancient Rome. A study of this period is most useful, if the object 
is to inquire how far French institutions originate from Latin or 
from Germanic sources. 

It is, of course, impossible in a review of this scope to give the 
reader an adequate idea of the extent of the ground covered by M. 
Fustel de Ooulanges in his present monumental work. He has suc- 
cessfully proved that the Frankish kings were not elective ever during 
the early sojourn in Gaul. Another question he has elucidated is the 
meaning of the word “ Leude,” and consequently the position of the 
persons to whom the word applied. They were not nobles, but merely 
vassals, or, with greater exactness, men who obeyed a master. In 
fact, before the rise of feudalism, the king seems to have done pretty 
much as he liked, consulting those who surrounded him, but, ulti- 
mately, deciding all questions himself. In the same way, the idea of 
a free, judicial power exercised by the citizens seems to have been only 
-a theory based on superficial evidence. The king, or his nominee, 
really judged the offenders, but always publicly. The most important 
theory which M. de Ooulanges sets himself to disprove is that of the 
laws being framed by legislative assemblies of the Franks at intervals 
of time. Gregoire de Tours,” says M. de Ooulanges, '‘fait le 
recit d’une reunion de Francs sous Clovis, mais ce qu^il montre n’est 
pas un peuple, e’est une troupe de soldats. ‘ Le roi ordonna h toute 
la phalange de venir prt>s de lui en tenue de guerre, pour montrer en 
champ de Mars si ses annes etaient en bon {?tat ; il passa les hommes 
en revue, et, arriv^^ prt^s de Tun d’eux,’ il lui dit. ‘ Personne n'a ses 
armes aussi mal tenues que les tiennes ; ni ta lance, ni ton 6pee, ni ta 
hache ne sont en etat de servir.’ ‘ Il lui pris sa hache el la jetta ii 
terre ; puis, tandis que Thomme se baissait pour la ramasser, il leva 
sa hache et lui fracassa la t(He.’ Il n^ a assur^ment dans ce r^cit 
aucun trait qui convienne a une assemblee nationale. Nulle question 
dHnt6reb public n’est discutee. C’est une simple revue des armes. 
Nous n’avons que ‘ la phalange ’ et non pas un peuple. Meme ce 
qui est bien significatif, e’est que ces soldats, que Timagination inoderne 
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B6 represente comme des cafactdres fiers et faroaches, laissent 6gorger 
Tun des leurs sans aucane*forme de proces, sans ancune faute commise, 
et ne font entendre aucnne protestation. ‘ Le roi leur donne Tordre 
de s’en aller, et ils se retirent saisis de crainte/ So pent il voir 
soldats plus soumis, et cela ressemble-t-il a un peuple libre ? ” 

We give this story in full, and the reflections upon it, for it gives 
a good idea of the simple, eloquent style of the author, and the 
clearness with which he reasons, and his power of dissecting the 
truth from what is no more than a mere anecdote, and drawing the 
most convincing general conclusions from it. We need only add 
t4iat the book seems in every way likely to sustain the wide reputa- 
tion of the autnor. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have published a stereotyped 
edition of Mr. Charles William Stubbs’s excellent treatise, called 
The Land and the Labourers^ One of the more important features 
of this now well-known little work is the effort to combat that most 
pernicious idea, which has prevailed for some time past, that it does 
not pay to cultivate the land in this country. When it is borne in 
mind that England has a soil one of the most fertile in the world, 
the yield of which is double the average of France, and more than 
double that of America, it seems an odd conclusion to draw. Yet 
farmers have lost money during the last ten years unquestionably, 
as a glance at Mr. Giften’s book on the growth of capital will clearly 
testify. The series of bad seasons the country has passed through, 
which are scarcely likely to occur again for another century at least, 
are almost enough to account for the present depression in agriculture. 
However, in our opinion there are other reasons. One such reason 
is the refusal of farmers, unlike men engaged in all other industrial 
pursuits, to march with the times. They persist in going on in th(‘ 
old way, while Americans and continental landholders adopt im- 
proved methods of cultivation, and grow those things for which there 
is a large sale. Fruit, market garden produce, even flowers, eggs, 
poultry, come in from abroad in immense quantities. Surely these 
could be grown in England, A little more enterprise and a little 
more scientific education are most needed to make English land 
cultivation a paying trade. Now the produce of wheat per statute 
acre in bushels, according to Mr, Stubbs, is as follows : 


English average . . . . .2(5 

French average 1 

• American maximum . . . . 1 

Mr. Law^s scientific farming average . "M\ 
Allotment average, Gronborough . .40 

English maximum . . . . .00 


These figures — and we may confidently assume that they are carefully 
drawn up — show what a terrible difference exists between what the 

^ The Land and the Labourers, By C. W. Stubbs, M.A. London: Swan Sonnen- 
fichein & Co. 1891. 
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land does, and what it might, produce if worked on a more scientific 
method. Mr. Stubbs further gives us statistics of the results of a 
small farm he cultivated himself during the years of bad seasons, 
which returned him an income of - 25 per cent. Are not these 
encouraging facts ? The whole quesl^on of English land being 
cultivable or not, the more it is looked into the more it resolves 
itself into one of the enterprise and intelligence of the cultivator. 
Knowledge is required. What is the agricultural college at Ciren- 
cester about ? Oxford and Cambridge ought to take up the question 
of technical instruction to farmers. 

Mr. Caleb Pameley’s handbook on mining,^ intended as a book of 
reference for the use of colliery managers and coal-mining students, 
is, to say the least of it, exhaustive. Therein are described with the 
utmost detail the working of a coal mine, from the first sinking of 
the shaft down to the multifarious little matters that are among the 
duties of coal-pit managers. A single glance at the volume is 
sufficient to show what immense trouble has been taken in order 
to prepare the volume for the press. Careful descriptions are given 
of the machinery, steam engines, pumps, ventilating apparatus, &c., 
showing the improvements made until now in such machinery, also 
of the means for propping open the channels from which the coal is 
extracted, of the trams or railways used to transport the mineral to 
the bottom of the shaft, of the means of detecting fire-damp and of 
securing the lives of the workers engaged below. The numerous 
diagrams accompanying the text afford great assistance to the student. 
The volume seems to have been compiled by a man who, though he is 
practically fully conversant with the business, is still desirous of pre- 
senting his knowledge in a scientific form. Sad experiences of late 
have taught us that, in spite of the knowledge of professional persons 
in charge of the direction of mining enterprises, no matter what pre- 
cautions are taken, life is far from safe. As Mr. Caleb Pameley observes 
in his preface, a colliery manager needs to be almost omniscient within 
his own province. He has a heavy moral as well as legal responsibility, 
and has to prepare, and ever' be on the alert for the unexpected. 
Then at the same time he must not expend too much on precautions 
which do not seem to be quite justified, or the dividends of the share- 
holders or profits of the owners will be too much restricted. The 
author of the present volume has attacked all problems bearing upon 
this industry with energy and determination, and he will no doubt 
succeed in doing something towards the furtherance of hJs science. 
The use of electricity in pits as a means of lighting makes less 
progress than we should have expected. The expense is no doubt 
the cause. Still the electric must be the safest lamp known for use 
in the pit, which at the same time gives a good steady light to work 

^ TliM Coliiery Manaffer^s Handbook. By Caleb Pameley, MiniDg Engineer and 
Surveyor, &:c. London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1891. 
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by ; and, indeed, the gauze safety lamps now employed are injurious 
to the sight. Mr. Calelj Pameley’s work is in all respects worthy of 
our admiration. No person in any responsible position connected 
with mines should be without a copy. 

Oxford. Lectures^ and other discourses by Sir Frederick Pollock 
contains some interesting matter of a legal nature. The estimate 
of Sir Henry Maine and his work shows a keen appreciation of the 
man and his writings. Sir Henry Maine is, above all, a critic, and 
ho is particularly clever at detecting the faults of “ perfect” systems 
^of government. Sir Frederick Pollock says of him, that he criticised 
popular government because democracy is the god of the age, and 
he wished to point out that there were dangers to be avoided in this 
as all other systems. Had the spirit of the times been different Sir 
Henry Maine would have pointed his criticisms in other directions. 
It would be almost superfluous to point out the shortcomings of tin* 
aristocratic and despotic forms of government, as they are by this 
time patent to all. The lecture on Home Rule and Imperial 
Sovereignty states the case for the Unionists as well as it is possible 
to do BO, but it is almost too late now to begin a fresh wrangle on 
that subject. There are also lectures on such important subjects as 
Religious Equality, Education and Examinations, Law, Libraries, &c. 
In the opening chapter the author speaks of the science of law, and 
the difficulty an ordinary layman experiences in understanding it. 
Such is certainly the case, but the tendency of the age is to 
simplify the law, which is really nothing more than a set of rules 
for the convenience of society. The State is like a big club, in 
which every member must give up something for the general good, 
The semi-sacred halo in which the law was surrounded by our 
forefathers strikes us as unnecessary. 

The Watering Places of tim Vosges'^ is a little volume in which 
the important facts concerning the curative powers of the mineral 
springs of Plombidres, Contrex6ville, Luxeuil, and other places in 
the vicinity, is in no way rendered less convincing from the pic- 
turesque details which the author has added in the shape of little 
historical sketches of those towns. It was not until the war of 
1870-71, when patriotic reasons forbad the French to allow them- 
selves to be cured of gout and other ailments by German mineral 
springs, that they discovered that watering-places at least as go<xl 
as those from which they had banished themselves existed in their 
own country. Plombidres, however, was already beginning to be 
known to fame before the war. Napoleon III, had taken a fancy 
to the place, and had visited it twice. The advantages of the French 
watering-places of the Vosges differ from those of the already well- 

^ Oxford Lectures, By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edin.. &c. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

2 IVie Watering Places of the Foeges, By Henry W. Wolff. Ix)ndon : I^onemans. 
Green & Co. 1891. ^ * 
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known mineral springs on the Continent, by the fact that the waters 
are less strongly impregnated with solid matter, and are, in the opinion 
of the author, preferable, as being less violent in their effects. 
Mr, Wolff’s little handbook will be read with interest. 

We have received a very interesting book, called A\i Canada ; et 
ehvz les Feaux Rouges,^ by M. Georges Demanche, being an account of 
a visit to the Dominion, during which the author seems to have ob- 
served all things, political and social, with a good deal of shrewdness, 
^rhe aim of the book is to set forth the rise and progress of the 
French race in Canada, which are surprising. It also furnishes a 
plausible explanation of the loyalty of the French Canadians for . 
the British Crown — namely, that they wish for our protection in 
order to save themselves from being absorbed by the voracious 
republic adjoining their frontier; and, in the meantime, to increase 
and multiply until they secure to themselves complete ascendency 
over the Anglo-Saxon race in the whole Dominion. When the 
opportune moment arrives they then intend to establish a free French 
itepublic in America. It will be seen from M. Demanche’s book 
that the enterprise is by no means impossible. The French popula- 
tion, at llie time of the conquest of the country by General Wolfe, 
was barely 60,000 people, and their number has so increased 
since then that if the number of the French settled in the 
Northern States of the United States be added to it, it will 
be found that considerably over 2,000,000 persons of French 
origin are now settled in North America. They are concen- 
trated, well oi-gauised, and united in design. The J^Vench have 
struggled in Canada ever since their overthrow, and successfully, 
to keep their language and their religion intact. When self-govern- 
ment was given to the Dominion, and each province became autono- 
mous, the battle was won. It merely remains to them, according to 
M. Demanche, to carry out the same policy of supporting the union 
wdth England until their ascendency is complete, and they are able 
to withstand any attack from without. It is well that we in Eng- 
land, whose rule has always been a blessing to the Dominion, should 
remain under no illusion in regard to the future of our great Amer- 
ican colony. M. Demanche’s book should be widely read in this 
country. There is no reason why England and France, the two most 
civilised nations in the world, should ever fight again ; but it is as 
well that we should be fully aware of the potentialities our neigh- 
bours have in the background. It is perhaps needless tc remark 
that the French Canadians are in their sympathies as enthusiastically 
French as are the inhabitants of Paris. The moral of the book points 
to the continued maintenance of those friendly relations which have 
now existed for three-quarters of a century between both races. 

' Au Cana<Ja ; et chez /<•« Peanr Rmtgee, Par M. Georges Demanche. Paris 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1890. 
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New Light on Darh Africa'^ is, we may say, in everyway aninterest- 
ing volume of travel. Dr. Carl Peters, tlie commander of the German 
Emin Pasha relief expedition, is the author, and Mr. Dalcken has pre- 
sented to the English public a most readable translation of the original, 
in which Dr. Peters’ strictures on the conduct of the English, especially 
of Admiral Fremantle, one Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Stanley himself an^ 
remorselessly and faithfully reproduced, in order that British ears 
may burn. Dr. Peters describes how the English were, ever and 
again, trying to put a spoke in his wheel, in the hope of causing tlw^ 
breakdown of his expedition — now trying to prevent his landing, at 

• another time confiscating his baggage, and again and again encourag- 
ing the natives to deal treacherously with him. All these difficulties, 
and many more besides, 'the Peters expedition was able to surmount, 
though it met with little support even from the German consuls or 
the German Foreign Office. The story of the march, and the successive 
encounters with the G alias and the Massais as they advanced along 
the Tana, are well told, and illustrated with numerous admirably 
executed and artistic engravings. The chapter on the deviation 
through Uganda, undertaken to “assist the Christian party,” and 
make favourable treaties with the chieftain Muanga, and frustrate 
the evil machinations of the English, is of great interest. This 
Dr. Peters Avas enabled to do. All is graphically d(‘8cribed, and 
calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of the chauvinistic German. 
The final triumphant meeting with Emin Pasha would swell the^ 
bosom of the same chauvinistic German with indescribable emotionH. 
Emin Pasha describes to Dr. Peters how all his troubles are due to 
the proceedings of Mr. Stanley, whose expedition, far from saving him, 
would have been totally wrecked had not he (Emin I’asha) gone to- 
its rescue. H. M. Stanley then forcibly inarched Ernin l^asha to the 
coast, having recommended him to give up bis command, and first 
to take service under the King of the Belgians, and then under the 
British East African Company — which offers Emin declined. Dr. 
Peters does not admire Mr. Stanley. He thinks he wasted too 
much time on the march, and made needless detours in order to 
avoid warlike tribes. We give the sentiments of the book in this 
notice, in order to express the feelings of the author, but must 
leave his readers to judge the man and his work themselves. It striker 
us that the whole volume teems with remarks likely to arouse the 
liveliest controversy, and to be followed by indignant rejoinders from 
Mr. Stanley, from the British East African Company, and from the 
Foreign Office itself. New Light on Dark Africa is a narrative well 
put together, and will interest the reader from the first to the last 
page. 

• 1 Kew Licfht on Doric Afrha. Ey Dr. Karl I’etere. Traublatcd by }I. \V. Dulcki-a^ 

Ph.D. London : Ward, Lock & Co. WJU 
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HISTORY ANO BIOGRAPHY. 

appearance of the two first volumes of Professor Freeman’s 
History of Sicily ' is a literary event of great importance. The 
subject is one that might well deter the stoutest worker, and much 
more than mere hard work is needed to deal with it successfully. 
Almost all readers of this work will find the opening chapters full 
of new ideas and new light thrown upon a history, which to them 
has been little more than the confused record of an obscure island, 
appearing again and again in the pages of history under different; 
rulers and different conditions of political life. At last, the island 
has been certainly fortunate in its historian ; it may be remarked, 
as a peculiarly appropriate sequel, that the historian of the Norman 
settlement in England should write a history culminating in the 
Norman settlement in Sicily. This point is one which must constantly 
occur to the reader ; some of the most interesting ideas in these 
volumes are drawn from comparisons and contrasts between the two 
islands and their history; indeed, the frequent occurrence of such 
parallels greatly assists the reader, and lightens what in less practised 
hands might have proved a learnedly dull work. When we read, 
for example, that “ Syracuse, like Bath, has climbed its hill from the 
bottom ; Akragas, like Lincoln, has crept down its hill from the 
top,” we recognise the touch of a true artist. 

The charm of Professor Freeman’s style is as great as ever, 
although the extremely critical reader might now and again complain 
of needless repetition and redundancy. Added to this charm, the 
writer 8 enthusiasm for his subject makes the History of Sicily exceed- 
ingly interesting reading. But more vrorthy of note is the fact that 
Profesvsor Freeman’s latest work, like its great predecessor, displays 
a form of scholarship which the last generation would have regarded 
as peculiarly English. It deals with large numbers of authorities 
written in several languages, but it is not concerned with textual 
or minute verbal criticism ; broad lines are kept to and followed 
throughout, and it is only from the footnotes and appendices that 
we gather how ample is the classical knowledge and how laborious 
has been the research, which have been brought to bear on the 
subject. 

In the opening pages of the first volume, the author happily 
describes the importance of the Island of Sicily as the • abiding 
battle-field of East and West, the battle-ground first between Athene 
and Moloch, then between the creed of Christ and that of Mahomet ; 
the first a strife of national, the second of world-wide religions. 

‘ The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times, By E. A. Freeman, Kegius Pro- 
fessor of Mo<k'rn History* in the University of Oxford." Vols. I. and II, Clarendon 
Press. mu 
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Thus Professor Freeman justifies his expression, “ the oecumeoical 
importance ” of Sicily. This view is taken as the basis of the unity 
of Sicilian history, and &t once gives us an idea of the grandeur 
and scope of the subject. 

It is no part of our duty to enter into the details, or to criticise 
small points which do not affect the value of the whole. With the 
vexed question of the orthography of proper names the Preface deals, 
and we are glad to notice that at least uniformity of plan is adhered 
to throughout, though the hypercritical might cavil at “ Helots,” 
‘‘Penests,” and ‘‘Kyllyrioi” being so written in the same sentence 
(vol. ii. p. 13). 

• The question of an alliance between Carthage and Persia previous 
to, and resulting in the simultaneous battles of Salamis and Himera, 
is an important bne to the historian of Sicily, and Professor Freeman 
favours the view that some such agreement was actually made. This 
is highly probable in view of the fact that the Phoenician race, which 
supplied the Great King with sailors, had also sent out the band of 
settlers which founded Carthage ; moreover, jealousy against the 
Greeks, who were gradually drawing to themselves much of the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, must have been common to the 
Tyrian and Carthaginian. We are inclined to differ with Professor 
Freeman, however, when he suggests that the version given by 
Herodotus of the embassy from Greece to Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse 
(or King of Sicily, as he is actually called), is a piece of Syracusan 
satire ” passed off on Herodotus. That historian himself tells us 
that the Sicilian account declared that Gelon was only prevented 
from succouring his kinsmen by the imminence of the Carthaginian 
invasion of Sicily ; and it seems scarcely likely that there would be 
two Sicilian accounts. Moreover, the appeals to Homer both of 
Syagros the Spartan aqd of the Athenian envoy will not strike as 
grotesquely exaggerated expression of certain traditional feeling.s 
of Greeks ” any one who calls to mind how frequently and with 
what emphasis the Homeric poems are quoted by Greek writers of 
all classes as an authority upon all kinds of subjects. We might 
perhaps venture to add that the enigmatical expression of Gelon that 
the spring is taken out of her year for Greece ” is quite as likely to bo 
a bit of genuine tradition as the “Sij/iiov . . . avvoiKti/aa a^apirojTarov 
quoted with reference to Gelon’s treatment of the lower classes of 
Megara and Euboia. All, however, will agree as to the want of 
policy and the intolerance shown by Sparta and Athens towards 
Siciliarf Greece ” at a critical moment. 

We look forward with great interest to the succeeding volumes of 
this work, which Professor Freeman promises to carry down to 
medimval times. The two Volumes that have already appeared are 
evidence, were any needed^ of his competence to deal with a subject 
so complicated that hitherto it has remained almost untouched by 
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English historians ; and at the same time form another monument 
of the solid work being done by the Oxford historical school, which 
Professor Freeman has done so much, both' by precept and example, 
to create and instr,uct. 

The excellent series of Ewflish Statesmen has been enriched 
by the publication of Mr. Thursfield's Peel^ This little book is in 
every way praiseworthy, and will take high rank in the series to 
which it belongs. No better description of it can be given than to 
say that it is fit to be placed side by side with Mr. Morley^s Walpole, 
In both books we find the same clear, careful style; the same 
vigorous yet concise writing ; and, above all, the same impartial 
and unprejudiced judgment. Mr. Thursfield, too, has had difficulties 
to encounter, which have not yet been met by the other writers of 
this series. He has written of a time so near to our own day that 
it is difficult, almost impossible, to form a true opinion of the work 
and events occurring in it. Ho has also written the history of a 
great political crisis, in which statesmen of our time took part, and 
in which modern political parties were formed. 

To counteract these difficulties, Mr. Thursfield has been fortunate 
in one or two respects ; as, for example, in being able to use a 
privately printed memoir on Peers genealogy, from which he has 
gleaned several new facts as to the statesman’s early life. 

It is interesting to find that Peel’s latest biographer has no doubt 
of the statesman’s early Tory training, and believes fully in his early 
acceptance of Tory views ; thus he dismisses as untrue the tale of his 
father (told by Guizot and Greville) to the effect that his son would 
join the Whigs unless speedily given office. The political condition 
of England at the end of the great war, and the consequent chaos of 
parties, is well described, and helps us to realise the difficulties of 
Peel’s position, as well as to explain his later changes. 

Into the details of his life we need not enter, but we must briefly 
notice one or two of Peel’s great changes. His resistance to 
Catholic Emancipation, and his change of opinion after the Clare 
election of 1828, are well and fairly told. Peel gave way to the 
change as it became a political necessity, without altering his private 
opinion. He carried through the measure, against his own convic- 
tions, as a party necessity. He was quite willing to merge himself 
and sink his opinions for the good of his country and for the benefit 
of his fellow-Ministers. The change w’as necessary ; Peel saw its 
necessity, and accepted the inevitable. By so doing he prevented 
rebellion. Probably the Tories alone could have passed the measuie. 
Wellington’s influence alone could win the Lords to his side, and 
Peel’s help was necessary to overcome the opposition of the king. 
In the same way Mr. Thursfield has worked out Peel’s position with 

^ Peel, By J. R. Thursfield. Twelve Eoglish St ate fm?ii Series. Londen : Macmillan 
it Co. 1891. 
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regard to the Reform Bill an^ the Corn Laws. With regard to the 
latter measure, he points out that from the first Tory financial policy 
had been displeasing to Peel, and that the great Minister had always 
held par^-y politics to be subordinate to national interests. It is, in 
fact, sufficient justification of his conduct to point to the results of 
I’eel’s measure. 

We must here leave Mr. Thursliold*s interesting book, with a 
strong recommendation to those who are interested either in the 
period it covers, or in the man whose life it tells, to read it, and read 
it carefully. It contains a just estimate of Peel, and much that is 
isew ; though it is satisfactory to find that its author agrees with the 
popular view of Peel’s life, that he had supreme capacity for conduct- 
ing affairs, but wits lacking in foresight, or, as Mr. Thnrsfield happilj’ 
expresses it, his lack of foresight was compensated by liis great 
insight. 

^ It is seldom that books condensed from larger works retain the 
good points and the interest of their originals, and we fear that two 
new books dealing with Indian history form no exception to the 
general rule. Sir William Hunter has written a Life of the Earl oj 
Mayo^ for the Rulers of India Series, which, as he tells us in the 
Introduction, is taken largely from his TAJe of Lord Mayo^ published 
fifteen years ago. This fact no doubt accounts for lack of vigour 
and freshness about the book, which makes the reading of it in parts 
rather tedious and wearisome. Still the book contains a useful 
account of Lord Mayo’s Indian administration, and gives a clear idea 
of the importance of his policy. His measures of conciliation of tht‘ 
Muhammadans ; his formation of a bulwark of “ strong, friendly, 
and independent States ” against the movements of Central Asia, and 
consequent abandonment of the earlier policy of lai^sez faire ; above* 
all, his policy of centralised decentralisation, by means of securing 
some measure of provincial independence, especially in financial 
affairs, are all well and clearly tx)ld. 

Although in his second chapter Sir William Hunter has described 
the early life of Lord Mayo, he has thrown no new light on the 
difficult ({uestion of the reason of his appointment to the Vice- 
royalty of India. He himself allows that before then Lord Mayo 
was but little known, and had confined himself entirely to Irish 
business — the statesman who had filled the chief Parliamentary 
office for Ireland on each occasion that his party came into power 
during twegfy years was less known to the English public thaif 
many a young speaker sitting for the first time on the Treasury 
benches.’^ It is therefore diflScult to agree with the writer of this 
Life in condemning altogether the attacks made on his appointment, 
which are described as the “ truly astonishing product of fJnglish 

^ Rulers of India : Tli£ Earl of Mayo, Bj Sir William Wilson Hunter. Oxford ; 
Clarendon Press. 1891. 
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party spirit,” As it happened, whether by chance, foresight, or the 
way in which Indian administration callsr forth the fullest powers of 
a man, the appointment was a success, and the opposition to the 
appointment ceased. 

Into the details of Lord Mayors Indian government we need not 
enter, of them Sir William Hunter has given a clear account, which 
is interesting, although perhaps somewhat too entirely laudatory. 
We can recommend the book to those who are anxious to gain 
knowledge of modern India ; but we fear that the present volume 
will be read but by few of the general reading public, who value 
interest and an easy stylo more than accuracy and information. , 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler has condensed his Short Hidory of India 
into a still smaller volume, which he has called, no doubt ironically, 
A Colleyc History of India ; ^ he has recognised the fact, that colleges 
are in search of facts, and care but little for form or literary style. 
As such Mr. Wheeler's book is good. It gives a clear account, 
though of necessity a very brief one, of India from before n.c. 250 
to A.n. 1888, and therefore must be welcomed by all who recognise 
the need there is at present of extending English knowledge of India 
and of Indian history. 

The early and latest parts of this history are the best, the inter- 
mediate part is not of equal value. It is a pity, for example, that the 
struggle between the English and Hutch should not have been men- 
tioned ; and it is hardly true to say that the charges brought against 
Warren Hastings are ‘‘ scandals of a hundred years ago, dead and 
buried like the individuals implicated,^' as long as Macaulay's Essays 
are read. We are glad to see that Mr. Wheeler has added three 
maps to his book, although they are on so small a scale and so full 
of details as to be well-nigh unintelligible. Perhaps the most 
useful part of this history is the concluding sections dealing with 
the, modern and present divisions of India into Provinces and Presi- 
dencies. There is also at the commencement of the book a plan of 
India, which would defy the efforts of most teachers to explain. 

But, passing by these small details, Mr. Wheeler has written a 
short, clear, and on the whole accurate account of Indian history. 
His book has no literary interest, and is little more than a mere 
chronicle of facts, but as such it is good. We quarrel with him 
because his College History overlooks the fact that it is necessary to 
interest before you can teach ; and because it adds another to the 
afready overwhelming mass of books whose only possible object and 
purpose can be to cram a mass of incoherent and undigested facts 
into the heads of unfortunate persons reading for examinations. 

The author of The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe ^ has written a 

’ A CoUege History of India, Asiatic and European. By J. Talboys Wheeler. London : 
Macnullan & Co. J891. 

• Ths Sovereigns and ConrU of Europe. By Politikos.'’ London: T. FiKsher 
Unwin. 1801. 
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book which may b^st be despribed as a kind of society history of 
Kiirope, He has allowed in his preface that ** historians have 
learnt to recognise that it is the people who make history/' and that 
“ the divinity that doth hedge a king is but little regarded in these 
post-revolutionary days ; ” and so, no doubt, as a protest he has 
written biographies of reigning Sovereigns and short doserifitions of 
their Courts. What his authorities are we are not told, beyond that 
they are “ special and authoritative^’’ Thus criticism becomes impos- 
sible. We can only recommend the book to the person interested in 
European politics, whose knowledge is scanty and whose mind 
Vejects sterner food. In a pleasant, gossiping style, without undue 
intellectual effort, he will learn many things before unknown to him. 
He will find some remarks of doubtful taste, he will be-j otl’ended by 
some of the extremely personal remarks, he will even doubt some of 
the statements made from the special and authoritative sources,” 
but he will close the book knowing more of European politics and 
complications than he did when he first opened it. 


BELLES LETTllES. 

Pretty Miss Smith ^ is a good novel of its kind ; it is not indeed 
the highest or best kind, but, after all, “ tous les genres sent bons, 
hors Tennuyeux/’ and Miss Elorence Wardens sensational stories are 
certainly not tedious. Pretty Miss Smith is rapid almost to breath- 
lessness. One startling incident succeeds another so quickly and 
unceasingly that the reader has no time to consider whether the 
story is probable or the characters natural. JVrhaps, on both these 
points, it is well not to look too closely, but to take the goods the 
gods (represented by Miss Warden) provide you.” In the cruel trick 
played on poor “ Miss Smith ” in a house adjoining a great Ijondon 
distillery, the idea seems to have been taken from somewhat similar 
nightly alarms which were undergone, from time to time, some 
twenty years ago, by the infrequent visitors who passed a night at a 
certain small inn, situated in one of the remotest valleys of West- 
moreland. There, no doubt, the nocturnal disturbances, consisting 
of uncanny rushings, rustlings, and scrapings, were designed to keep 
visitors in their rooms, in case they should be awakened by sounds of 
untimely activity in the littl^ house, where there is every reason to 
suppose was installed one of the small private stills, at that time not 
unknown in the outlying valleys of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

Los Cerritos" is a tale of the wilds of California. It has many 
M'm Smith. A Novel. By Florence Warden. London: W. Heinemann* 

1890. 

^ Lo 8 Cerritos. A Romance of the modem time. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 
London : W. Heinernann, 1891. 
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defects ; it is highflown and grandilocfaent now and again^ and the 
authoress has a fatal turn for metaphor — especially for broken 
metaphor. Still her “ romance of the modern time ” has its good 
points ; it is romantic, which many a modern romance is not, and it 
contains an abundance of exciting incident, and some unconventional 
and unusual characters which have an air of reality about them. 
Take it for all in all, it is by no means bad reading. 

A Modern Marriage * is certainly clever. The characters are 
eminently natural, and the sad story flows on in a way that is but 
too lifelike. New York is the scene, and its outer aspect and certain 
phases of its social life are very faithfully reflected. But the c<^n^ 
elusion seems to us to be strangely halting and inconsistent. The 
betrayed husband, represented a'fe a man of high character and stead- 
fast affections, gives a solemn promise to the dying father of his 
guilty wife that, come what may, he will be faithful to her to the 
end. Thfe old man dies, ignorant of his daughter's transgression, 
and the son-in-law, with the promise still on his lips, forces the 
wretched woman into the arms of her worthless lover, though he 
knows him to be a murderer, and uses that knowledge to constrain 
him to marry the woman, when the divorce shall have been pro- 
nounced. Having thus turned his promised faithfulness into the 
most diabolically ingenious revenge, Philip Latimer seems to be 
once more at peace with himself and all the world. He is a rising 
literary n^an, and the last we hear of him is that he dipped his pen 
into the ink, and with a smile began the sixth chapter of his serial." 

It seems churlish to throw cold water on any effort to amuse ; 
besides, if The Greymare liomancc^ fails to amuse us, the fault may 
very likely bo ours, not Mr. Ellis's. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that all the while we were reading it, we kept thinking that 
jocularity and fun are by no means synonymous terms. 

We have received a new edition, in one volume, of Mr. Walter 
Besant’s For Faith and Freedom^ The illustrations are reproduced 
from the Illmtrated lAmdon News. Nothing of Mr. Besant^s can be 
heavy reading ; but, on glancing through the present volume, the 
texture of the scenes does not strike us as quite so bright and in- 
teresting as the remembrance we had of it. For one thing, the work 
is not here presented in a very attractive form. To many^ no doubt, 
the illustrations will be an attraction, but to us they do little to 
atone for the small print and the closely compressed lines. But such 
drawbacks are, of course, inevitable, when so long a work-is squeezed 
into one volume. 

Mr. Henry Johnston’s sketches of life and nature in a Scotch west- 

^ A Modern Marriage. A Novel. By the Marquise Clara Lanza. London : W. 
Heinctnann. 1891. 

^ The Greymare Bomance. By E. J. Ellis. With title-page, and twenty-four illus- 
trations by the Author. London : George Allen, 1891. 

* For Faith and Freedom. By Walter Besant. A New Edition, with illustrations 
by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. * London ; Chatto & Windus. 1891. 
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country village are far abqve circulating library level. His two 
little volumes are real lij^erature, and deserve to become classics. 
His chronicles of KilmallU^ are in some sort analogues to Erckman- 
Chatrian's Contes du Ilhin ; there is the same fineness of observation, 
such as only one gifted with both humour and pathos can bring to 
bear. There are scenes in Kibnaliie which vie with any even in 
IJAmi FritZj notably the scene of ‘^Wattio Dron’s proposal. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Saintsbury’s Fssays on French 
jVovelists,^ reprinted from the Fortnightly Feview, are well Worthy of 
being collected in a volume. He is, in our opinion, the highest 
X IJnglish authority on French literature, besides being one of our 
most brilliant and interesting essayists. 

But we cannot wholly accept his estimate of recent and con- 
temporary French novelists. With much of his criticism on Zola 
we are entirely in accord. We have ourselves repeatedly laughed 
to scorn “ the wearisome nonsense about ‘ documents/ and have 
always held that M. Zola writes best, as Mr. Saintsbury says M. Guy 
de Maupassant does, when he forgets that he is a naturalist, and 
remembers that he is a man of genius.’^ For to us it appears incontes- 
table that M. Zola is a man of genius, though Mr. Saintsbury would 
accord him only talent. But if he had never written anything but 
C Argent he would by that one work have made good his claim to 
the possession of genius. That “ sooner or later the mother of dead 
dogs awaits him ” we do not believe. Despite of serious drawbacks, 
mainly due to wrong-headed theories, much of his work deserves 
to live. 

With Mr. Saintsbury ’s estimate of M. Alphonse Daudet we are 
far more widely at variance. It seems to us that he judges DaudeFs 
work on a side issue. The bad taste ” of introducing living public 
characters into his romances — even if lie did it, which he himself 
has denied — cannot make good fiction bad. us “ Mora ” is a 
much more interesting person than the Due de Morny, and would 
have been just as inttjresting if his prototype had never existed. 
But even the wonderfully conceived and consistently sustained per- 
sonality of “ Mora ’’ pales before that of “ Jansoulet ” the Nahal, one 
of the most real, humorous, and touching figures in modern fiction. 
How Mr. Saintsbury can be enthusiastic over “Tartarin” — a clever 
charge on M. Daudet’s own compatriots, the nUridionamK — and 
give no word of commendation to ‘‘ Jansoulet,*’ passes our compre- 
hension. » So does the eminent critic’s mujouement for Flaubert. 
To us Flaubert has always seemed the most dreary and depressing of 
writers ; not so much because he deals almost exclusively with tragedy 
— Daudet is tragic enough, heaven knows ! — -but “ because ho has no 

KiJmallie, By Henry Johnston. In two volumes. London : Ward k Downey. 
1891 . 

» Essays on French NoveUsU . By George Saintsbury. London ; Peroival & Co. 
1891 . • 
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pity,*’ remains impassable, far more engrossed with Vart de him dire 
than with all the woes and horrors which he heaps on the hapless 
creatures of his imagination. Madame Bovary was, to our mind, 
beyond comparison his greatest work, but, though he skilfully avoided 
the use of les yros mots^ we do not think Flaubert’s chcf-d'mtvre yields 
in foulness to any of its naturalistic offspring. With all his exqui- 
site recherche and refinement of style, the man was essentially morbid 
and unwholesome. For our part, we greatly doubt whether a critic, 
who, unmoved by the joys or griefs of the dramatis personce^ can 
look down calmly on such horrors as those in Salammbo, and enjoy 
the faultless literary work, is really so sound and true a judge 
fiction as the unenlightened public who se passionnent. All the 
great and acknowledged masterpieces of fiction have had the power 
of exciting this passionate enthusiasm in the multitude ; and those 
who, like Flaubert, have it not, must be content with being critics’ 
favourites, and with being admired by the rest of mankind on hearsay. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s opinion of M. Guy de Maupassant and of M. Paul 
Bourget coincides closely with our own, and we fully share his horror 
of “ analysis.” We can, too, sincerely echo one of his closing 
reflections: — A long course of reading about plain and fancy 
adultery — and there is little else in contemporary French novels — 
does beget “ a hunger and thirst for Mrs. Trimmer, an unholy affection 
for Hannah More.” 

We have read with considerable interest Mr. Jacobs’ little volume 
of literaiy Essays and Beviews} It is as Reviews that they chiefly 
excel. As Essays they are not especially brilliant ; that is to say, 
there is no attempt at ‘‘ purple patches, or literary fireworks of any 
kind. The writer seems much more intent on expressing accurately 
and clearly the estimate he has formed of the author he is criticising 
than on making a smart, telling article. And therein lies the value 
of his reviews ; they are critical in the best sense, showing full yet 
discriminating appreciation and clear insight. The greater part of 
the volume is taken up with the work and personality of George Eliot- 
On the whole, Mr. Jacobs’ estimate seems to us to be remarkably 
close and appropriate — pris sur mcsure, as French critics say — quite 
free from stock-phrases and ornamental commonplaces. On one 
point only do we venture to differ from him : we cannot but think 
that George Eliot’s method as a novelist was analytical. She had it 
from the beginning, though it showed but slightly in Scenes of 
Clerical Life (surely, though not published till 1857, they# came out 
in Blackwood in 1853 ?) or even in Adam Bede ; but in Middlemarch 
it was distinctly a drawback, making the story, as we recollect 
thinking, more like, an anatomical drawing than an artistic picture. 
The review of Browning’s work is short ; but it is, we think, the 

^ George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Browning, Newman. ** E8sajs and Reviews 
from Th^ Athen/eum. By Joseph Jacobs. London : D. Nutt, 1891. 
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best in the collection, and contains some acute and even profound 
criticism. We were especially struck with what Mr. Jacobs says 
about Browning s subtllty.’’ He regards it as the disturbing 
element in his art.** “ He is,” the reviewer argues, both too 
intellectual and too subtle. These are qualities the reverse of poetical. 
Not that a poet need be a fool or dense. But the things of the 
intellect must be subordinate to the purposes of his art, not objects 
of independent interest. The intellect analyses and abstracts, poetry 
synthesises and concretes. In consefjuence of Browning s interest in 
the garabollings of the human intellect, and especially of bis own 
intellect, much of his work reads like so many exercises in forensic 
dialectics.” Other causes that militated against Browning's perfection 
as a poet are, Mr. Jacobs thinks, that he was faulty in form — 
faultless scarcely ever,” and that he “ attempted the impossible task 
of setting forth in verse the totality of impressions, emotional, 
msthetical, and intellectual, which his subject made upon him.” 
“ To make even an approach to it, he had to write in a kind of 
lyric shorthand, and his sentences became congested with suggestion. 
Hence their stimulating effect; but it is not a poetical one.” The 
summing up is : “ The sense of rugged power is always with us, 
rarely or never the impression of godlike grace. He was of the 
Titans, not of the Gods.” 

The volume by Mr. Buchanan, entitled, from the dialogue with 
which it opens, The Conihuj I'errur,^ contains so much that is 
political and social, and so little that is purely literary, that it is a 
question whether it properly belongs to the section of Belles Lottres. 
Yet it is so mixed in its ‘subjects, ranging, perhaps on the same 
page, from mob-tyrauny to marriage and divorce, and thence to 
Balzac, Flaubert and Zola, that in no section could the volume be 
said to be altogether in place. But in truth it matters little where 
it is placed, Mr. Buchanan's principal thesis — individual liberty 
— has been much more solidly and powerfully, if not more forcibly 
— not to say violently — advocated in Mr. Mackay's Flea for 
Liberty, and above all, in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s admirable Intro- 
duction to that recueiL Mr. Buchanan must be admitted on all 
hands to be a facile and eloquent writer, but he has an almost 
unrivalled capacity for foaming at the mouth ; and he never more 
triumphantly vindicates that capacity than when he is setting forth 
the grounds on which he holds opinions often, in themselves, reason- 
able and just. 

Messrs! Sonnenschein’s goodly quarto, The Best Books, ^ seems 

^ TJie Coming Terror, and other Eeeays and Lettere. By Hobert Buchanao* 
London : W, Heineinann. 1891. 

* The Beitt Books, A Header’s Guide to the Choice of the l>e8t available Books 
(about 60,000) in every department of Science, Art, and Literature. With the dates 
of*the First and Last Editions, and the price, size, and publisher’s name of each 
book. A Contribution towards Systematic Bibliography. By William Swan Sonnen* 
schein. Second Edition. With Complete Indexes. London : Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.* 1891. 
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to US one of the most complete and ui^ful books of reference for 
literary people that we have ever seen. ,»Its usefulness cannot be 
overstated— it is invaluable. That the fifty thousand titl^ of works 
on all subject®* should have been collected aiid arranged by one man, 
makes the result a marvel of patient industry and skilful classifica*^ 
tion. 

TJn Halt ‘ has all the charm and sparkle which characterise the 
manner of the lady who has attained to such celebrity under tho 
pseudonym of Gyp ” But the story is inexpressibly painful, and 
the picture it presents of French provincial morals is quite as dark 
as any sketch of Parisian life. Hardly one married couple, among 
those who figure in these scenes, lives a wholesome or reputable 
married life. The ‘‘ rate ” himself is most graphically portrayed. 
He is not only hateful, but contemptible ; in body as in mind re- 
volting, grotesque — an object to shudder at, not to love. Only in 
France — or more properly, in French fiction, which is another matter 
— could such an abject being be given the r6le of a Lovelace. There 
are two really sympathetic characters in the piece Jacques de 
Gueray/* and his uncle’s wife, Madame la Marquise de Guoray,” 
for whom, as “ Tante Charlotte thd reader comes to have quite a 
tender regard. We are grateful to her too, when, at the end of the 
story, while visiting the “ rate ’’ in prison, where he is awaiting his 
trial, she shoots him dead, to prevent him from adding posthumous 
defamation to the cold-bboded murder to which his crazy vanity 
and vulgar craving for notoriety, had already brought him. 

We cannot commend Un Mari A FJSssai ; it is commonplace with- 
out being probable or natural. All the characters are old well-worn 
types in fiction, and the plot is a mingling of farce with melodrama. 
Are these necessary accpmpaniments of Passions Honnites ? For 
such, we see, is the etiquette with which M. de Chennevbres heads 
his title-page. 

Le Comte de FaUne ^ is a fine, delicate, piece of work. It is pure 
comedy, never degenerating into farce, nor trenching on drama, nor 
sounding even a single tragic note. It is bright, pleasant reading, 
as good comedy always is. Every character introduced is finely and 
sharply delineated. Their action and re-action on each other is the 
main interest ; but there is enough incident to give life and move- 
ment. It is a particularly pleasant line in fiction, and one that is 
very rarely taken — perhaps, because it requires rather unusual 
aptitudes* to make it a success. ^ 

1 l‘n EaU. Par Gyp. Paris; Caiman L4vy. 1891. 

*8 Vti Mari A VE$$ai. Par Henry de Chennevieres. Paris: Plon, Noiirrit et Cie. 

8 Le Comte de EaUne* Par Jean de la Brfete. Paris; Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
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